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PREFACE. 


——_»—— 


Great care has been taken in the compilation of this book to procure — 
all facts and information presented to the HOMESTEAD SUBSCRIBERS from 
the best authorities. Access has been had to the files of the best Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural,Dairy and Stock journals,to several private libraries 
and the great State Library of Iowa. More than a thousand volumes of 
standard authorities have been examined and the well settled facts, 
methods and recipes appropriate to the scope of the work condensed for _ 
use in this Manual. On General Farming, Dairy, Stock Raising and — 
Breeding, the latest and best writers have been consulted. 

It has been the aim of the compiler to introduce no doubtful theories, 
but to give well settled conclusions only, that have been reached by 
careful and experienced workers in the various departments of which 
this volume treats. 

Our aim has been to collect such information as wili be of the greatest 
value to those living on prairie farms, or in western homes. Very little 
space has been given to the details of general farming and ordinary grain 
raising, as each farmer has his own methods and is supposed to be well 
informed on these general topics. More space has been given to the 
later and improved methods and systems upon which general interest is _ 
felt, and information sought. 

Forestry and fruit-growing, grass and forage plants, bee-keeping, 
household affairs, rules, facts, methods and recipes, occupy liberal 
space, as they are subjects of general interest, and such information as 
is eagerly sought for by thousands. 

_ The compiler has had more than twenty years experience in western — 
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rm management, stock raising and fruit culture, and ought therefor 
re able to judge of the competency and correctness of the me 
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EMIGRATION WESTWARD. 


The population of the great west is made up very largely from the 
__ active enterprising young men and women who were born and reared to 
- mature years in some of the older states and countries of the east. For 
more than three centuries the tide of emigration has been moving stead- 
ily westward from the old world into the newly discovered and enticing 
_ wilds of America. The surplus population that overflows from the old 
crowded nations of Europe, here find the promised land, rich in virgin 
soil, in new forms of vegetation, in vast mineral deposits, in its varied 
scenery of grand forests, vast inland lakes, great rivers, towering moun- — 
tains and broad reaching prairies, presenting to adventurous settlers 
boundless fields of promise for future homes of plenty, where industry 
skill and energy could be employed without encroaching upon a dense 
population, or fixed habits, customs and oppressive laws. ‘The allure- 

- ments of the great undeveloped and almost unknown west were continu- 
ally presented to the young and adventurous spirits who were looking 
forward to something better than the crowded old homes could offer, and 
. westward has wended the ever-growing and steadily increasing tide of 
emigration for century after century until vast empires have grown up 
in the new world. And still the tide flows westward as uniformly, stead- 
: ; ily and ceaslessly as the trade winds blow, or ocean tides roll on to the 
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end of time. Our people have a most commendable ambition to 
become owners of homes and farms. The American spirit of independ- 


ance developes into an absorbing desire to become the proprietor of a_ 


farm, or a village or city home. This spirit prompts the young man of 
the east to leave the old home and all of its endearments, ties of friend- 
ship, a life of ease and plenty, to become a pioneer in the far west. He 
must endure privations, encounter hardships, toil early and late, practice 
rigid economy, suffer in health, isolate himself from every youthful com- 
panion and pleasure, to earn a farm, and convert it into a home. But 
the process, hard as it may seem, binds him by new ties to his country. 
His ownership of the soil developes in him a stronger love of the country. 
of which he is in part the owner. It adds dignity and stability to his 
character, and makes him a better citizen. That country that so shapes 
its laws and public policy as to convert the most of its citizens into own- 
ers of the soil, has the strongest fortifications against foreign aggression 
or internal dangers. The enactment by our government of the Home- 


stead law, although coming many years too late, was one of the wisest — 


measures of the age. 

It placed within the reach of many of our citizens the first opportun- 
ity of a lifetime to become the owners of homes. The great mistake 
that speedily followed, of granting millions of acres of our most valuable 
public lands to railroad corporations, may yet involve us in the most 
serious internal troubles that can be feared. 

Every owner of a farm or home should show his love of country and 
his appreciation of the liberal government under which he lives, by 
studying how to beautify and render more valuable and attractive the 
plot of ground—be it large or small—that belongs to him. 


THE PRAIRIE STATES. 


The upper Mississippi Valley is chiefly a vast prairie interspersed 
with rivers, lakes, groves and hills. [tis with this prairie country more 
especially that our book will deal. 

Farming in the eastern states among stones, rocks, roots and stumps, 
upon a soil exhausted by the successive generations it has raised, is 
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essentially different in methods, crops and processes, from that in the 
western prairie states. The tedious work and heavy expense of falling 
. the trees and working among stumps, cutting the brush, removing the 
d timber and grubbing out roots, occupied the pioneers of the eastern and 
_ middie states after settling on the new land of the timbered regions. 
_ Only the rudest and strongest farm implements could be used in the 


cultivation of the “clearing” that was slowly enlarged from year to year 


_ by the hardest toil known to pioneer life. No labor saving machinery 
_ could be used to lighten the farm work, as the stumps and roots, stones 


_ and rocks banished reapers, mowers, cultivators and corn planters from 


the field. 


The best years of settlers’ lives were spent in chopping, and destroying 
the huge trees and stumps to make room for seed and sunshine, and but a 


- few acres a year could be thus subdued with axe and mattock. For half 


a lifetime after the removal of trees and brush, the sturdy stumps 


: occupied a good share of the little fields, keeping up a stubborn resist- 


ance to every effort of the farmer to dislodge them. Half alifetime was 


» 5: 


required to clear the farm of these obstructions before labor saving 


machinery could be used to advantage. The prairie farmers, who 


in later times began to settle in the great Misssissippi Valley, were happily 
relieved of the slow and exhausting toil required to open farms in the 


_ great forests of the more eastern states. Here on the broad prairies 


they found millions of acres of the most beautiful and fertile meadows, 
undulating enough to afford good surface drainage, no trees or stumps, 


_ rocks, or other obstructions to interfere with the plow, reaper, drill or 


planter. The breaking plow could be started as soon as the settler had 


pitched his tent, and before midsummer an “eighty” could be made 


ready for the next year's crop, the result of the easy labor of one man 


and his team for two months. 


ORIGIN OF THE. PRAIRIES, 


The causes that have produced in the great basin of the Mississippi 


: Valley, the immense prairies, which are simply plains, large and small, 
_ beginning in southern Michigan, and extending in places southward to 
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the Gulf of Mexico, and westward to the Rocky Mountains, have never 
yet been satisfactorily solved by Geologists. 
Dr. Cha’s. A. White in his Geology of Jowa writes as follows: 


“By the word prairie we mean any considerable surface that is free 
from forest trees and shrubbery, and which is covered more or less 
thickly with annual plants. This is also the popular understanding 
of the term. It is estimated that about seven-eighths of the surface of — 
Jowa is prairie or was so when the State was first settled. They are not — 
confined to the level surfaces, but are sometimes even quite hilly and 
broken, and it has just been shown that they are not confined to any 3 
particular variety of soil, for they prevail equally upon Alluvial, Dritt 
and Lacustral soils. Indeed, we sometimes find a single prairie whose 
surface includes all these varieties, portions of which may be respectively 
sandy, prey clayey, or loamy. Neither are they confined to the region 
of, nor coes their character seem at all dependent upon the formations 
which underlie them, for within the State of lowa they rest upon all 
formations, from those of Azoic to those of Cretaceous age inclusive, — 
which embrace almost all kinds of rock, such as quartzite, friable sand- 
stone, magnesian limestone, common limestone, impure chalk, clay, clayey 
and sandy shales, etc. Southwestern Minnesota is almost one continu- 
ous prairie upon ‘the drift which rests directly upon, not only the hard 
Sioux quartzite, but also directly upon the granite. a 

Thus, whatever the origin of the prairies may have been, we have the i 
positive assurance that their present existence in Lowa and its immediate 
vicinity is not due to the influences of climate, the character or compo- 
sition of the soil, nor to the character of any of the underlying forma- pe 

: 
: 


tions. It now remains to say without the least hesitation, that the real 
cause of the present existence of the prairies in Iowa ts the prevalence of 
annual fires. If these had been prevented fifty years ago, lowa would a 
now be a timbered instead of a prairie state. i 

Thus far we have stated facts and what are deemed legitimate deduc- 
tions from them. The following are offered only as suggestions. Wer 
have no evidence to show or suggest that any of the prairies ever had a 
growth of trees upon them; notwithstanding the fact that those at least — 4 
of the eastern part of the great prairie region will support an abundant — a 
growth of trees after they are ineenatcad: if protected from the fires. pe: 

There seems to be no good reason why we should regard the forest as... 
any more a natural or normal condition of the surface than the prairies 
are. Indeed, it seems the more natural inference that the occupation of | 
the surface by the forests has taken place by dispersion from the original 4 
centers, and that they encroached upon the unoccupied surface, until 
- met and checked by the destructive power of the fires. 
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Then arise questions like the following, not easily answered, and for 
which no answers are at present proposed: When was the fire first intro- 


_ duced upon the prairies, and how? Could any but human agency have 
introduced annual fires upon them ? If they could have been introduced 
_ Only by the agency of man why did the forests not occupy the prairies 


| before man could introduce his fires, since we see their great tendency 


- to encroach upon the prairies as soon as the) fires are made to cease? 


s 


_ The prairies doubtless, existed as such almost immediately after the 
close of the Glacial epoch. Did man exist and possess the use of fire 
_ then that he might have annually burnt the prairies of so large a part 
of the continent, and thus have constantly prevented the encroachment 
of the forests? It may be that these questions will never be satisfac- 


- torily answered; but nothing is more evident than that the forests 


would soon occupy a very large proportion of the prairie region of North 
America if the prairie fires were made to cease, and no artificial efforts 


_ were made to prevent their growth and encroachment.” 


THE PREVAILING SOILS. 


The soil of the prairie states of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska 


-and Kansas, present many points of similarity. In these five states prai- 


rie is the prevailing soil. T[llinois had more of the immense level prai- 
ries, too flat for good surface drainage in early days, and for many years 


_ these great treeless plains were avoided by the early settlers as unsuit- 


- able for occupation as homes. The pioneers made their claims in the 


_ seattered groves and along the belts of woods that border on the water- 


courses. There they found shelter from the bleak winds of winter that 
in early days swept with resistless fury over the vast stretches of tree- 
less plains and struck terror to the hearts of the bravest men. The 
stories of the perils encountered by the emigrants and travellers. over 
these great prairies in the winter months have never half been told. 


Hundreds of adventurous travellers have started across these pathless 


plains in the pleasant winter mornings, who have been caught out of 
sight of human habitation or aid, and amid the fierce howling winds of 
the sudden storms that have overtaken them, have perished after heroic 
struggles in the driving snow and pitiless beatings of the western ‘bliz- 


ue zara” that knows no mercy to man or beast. Many of these great prai- 
_ ries were from twenty to fifty miles across without a tree or object of 
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any kind to break the dull monotony of two or three days travel to the 


white top emigrant wagon with its slow ox teams as they toiled slowly — 


on towards the “promised land.” Long before the advent of railroads, 
the writer of this book crossed the great prairies of Illinois in a white 
top wagon, when it took five days to make the trip from the then humble 
little city of Chicago, to the banks of the Mississippi, opposite to where 
the city of Davenport has since grown up. No one whom we met 
on that long winter ride over the great, bleak, flat, ice covered prairies, 
believed that they would be settled in our day. These great desolate 
plains of that day, are now covered with beautiful groves, fruitful orchards, 


fine farm houses and barns, cloverfields, meadows, gardens, evergreens, — 


beautiful villages and thriving inland cities. The magic hand of western 
enterprise, has converted the desolate, dreary, treeless plains of wild 
grass, great marshes, the abode of wolves, prairie chickens, muskrats and 
ducks, into beautiful homes of wealth and luxury and the grandest farms 
of America. 


THE CLIMATE OF IOWA AND NEBRASKA. 


These states lie so nearly in the same latitude, separated only 
by the Missouri river that the soil, climate, productions and methods of 
farming are quite similar in most respects. 

The climate is dry and healthful, with hot summers, long and remark- 
ably pleasant autumns, dry winters with usually but little snow 
and seldom any rain. The storms and cold of the winters have been 
greatly exaggerated by eastern travelers. The storms are not more fre- 
quent or severe, and the cold no greater than in central New York. 


Prof. Parvin, of Iowa City, publishes tables in White’s Geology of 
Iowa showing that for a period of thirty years from 1839 to’69 there was — 


an average of nineteen days to the month in which no rain or snow fell. 
The average rainfall from 1848 to 1869 was twenty-seven inches per 
year. The average fall of snow during the same period of twenty-two 
years was thirty-three inches per year. The earliest fall of snow during 
_ this twenty-two years was October 17th. 1851. Prof. Parvin of the 
_ State University, who is one of the oldest citizens of Iowa, and has for 
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nearly forty years been a careful observer of the weather, keeping 
an accurate record thereof, says: 


| “Tt has happened but twice ina period of thirty years that frost 

in central Iowa has severely injured the corn crop.” We learn also 
from his published records that the average time of the flowering of 
fruit trees for twenty-one years, was as follows: Apples, May sixth; 
peaches, May third, cherries, May second, plums, May second, pears, May 
fifth. The mean time for late frosts during this period was May fourth. 

_ The average number of days that the Mississippi river remained closed 
by ice at Muscatine, was sixty-seven, being from December twenty-third 
to February twenty-sixth, a little more than two months.” 


THE MINERAUS OF IOWA. 


_ Bituminous coal is found in the valley of the Mississippi in Scott Co. 
in the valley of the Iowa in and below Hardin Co. and in vast quantities 
along the Des Moines River and its tributaries below Fort Dodge. 
Shafts sunk out on the prairie, many miles from these streams have 
developed fine veins of coal in many parts of the State, demonstrating 
clearly that the supply of coal is practically inexaustable. Rich mines 
of lead are found in the vicinity of Dubuque, a large deposit of gypsum 
near Fort Dodge and excellent building stone is found in the eastern 
and central parts of the State. Clay for brick and pottery, limestone 
and marble are found in various localities, while granite boulders of 
_ large size are common in many of the counties. : 


* 


BREAKING PRAIRIE. 


_ It is a peculiarity of the prairie sod, that it will not rot well unless 

it is broken between the first of May and the middle of July. The 

month of June is the best time, but a fair crop can be raised the next 

season on sod turned over any time between the first starting of grass 

and midsummer. The breaking should always be done with a sharp 

plow, and run as shallow as possible, not cutting deeper than two inches. 
_ Of late years it has been found that a 


FLAX CROP 


is the most profitable on new breaking the first year. For a good crop, 
ee ele : 1A ; 
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the seed should not be sown later than May, about half a bushel of the — 


seed sown broadcast to the acre. It should then be thoroughly covered — : 


with a slanting tooth harrow, going over the ground three or four times. 
Nothing more is required until time for harvesting, when the crop is cut 
with a reaper and treated like small grain. The usual yield of seed 
varies from six to eighteen bushels per acre, and generally brings from 
eighty cents to one dollar per bushel. The land is left clean and in fine 
order for fall plowing and is in the best possible condition for raising 
wheat, corn, oats, or barley. 


SOD CORN. 


Corn is sometimes planted on new breaking either by dropping the 
seed in every third or fourth furrow after the breaking team, or by cut- 
ting into the sod with an ax and depositing the seed. Ina favorable 
season a fair crop is sometimes raised in this way, but oftener it is nearly 
“a failure. ‘ 


BEANS ON BREAKING. 


A surer crop on new breaking than corn is white beans. They may © | 


be dropped in every second furrow and with no further care are apt to 
make afair crop. Great care should be taken in harvesting to keep 
them off the damp ground, as they soon spoil if left on the ground in piles. — 
They can be kept quite securely by driving stakes, putting some old hay 
or straw at the bottom, and stacking them up firmly around the pole, 
rounded to a point at the top and closely secared to the pole. | 


BUCKWHEAT ON SOD. 


This is another crop that often succeeds well on breaking, being sown 
and harrowed similar to flax, half a bushel of seed to the acre being suf- 
ficient. ‘his crop may be sown as late as the latter part of June. The 


chief objection to buckwheat is its tendency to seed the land for several 


successive years from the grain that falls while securing the crop, after 


it has matured. 


WESTERN FARM ILOMES. 


LOLOL IOUT OOOO 


CHAP? Bh he It 


——_——_—_ ——-e 


SELECTING A HOME. 


Too little consideration is often given to the selection of the Farm 


_ which is to be the Home for the husband, wife and the children, for 


many years of their lives. A farm is too often selected from accident 
or some special temporary incident, without that careful and deliberate 
consideration that should be given to such an important act. Itis too 
often done in haste without carefully weighing all of the objections or — 


advantages. Several farms are offered for sale in the vicinity where the 
purchaser desires to settle. One may be from the necessities of the 


owner, offered at a very low price. It may be regarded as a bargain—in 
point of price. It may be badly cut up by ponds, marshes and sloughs, 
the soil may be inferior, it may be seeded with noxious weeds, it may be 
distant from school, postoffice, shops and stores. Its topography may 
render drainage very difficult and expensive; the fences and buildings 
may be poor, the soil exhausted by long cropping without a proper 
system of rotation of crops or fertilizing, it may be destitute of orchards, — 
groves, and shade trees, and yet to a casual observer it might be regarded 
as a great bargain at twenty dollars an acre. 

Not far distant may be another 160-acre farm that is convenient to — 
schools, shops and stores; it has good buildings, fences, orchard, groves 
and soil; it is in a high state of cultivation; has natural drainage, and 
the soil has been kept in a condition of high fertility by judicious rota- 
tion of crops and liberal use of fertilizers ; every acre may be capable 


of producing grain, hay, pasture, fruit, timber, or vegetables in profu- | 
sion, but the price may be high—$40 per acre. Too many buyers — 
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would permit the difference in price to determine for them which to- 
purchase, and the poorer, run-down, exhausted, unhealthy, inconvenient 
farm would be selected for the family home for life—because it was so 
much cheaper than the other. Now let us see which was the best 
investment at the price asked for them. The poorer farm costs $3,200, 
while the good farm, in excellent repair and condition, costs $6,400. 
The purchaser of the cheap farm looks around at his buildings and 
finds that he must have a new house to make his family comfortable, or 
expend $1,000 in repairs and additions to the old one. Then his barn, 
granary, corn crib, and cattle sheds will require $500 more to put them 
in suitable condition to protect his hay, grain, horses, cattle and hogs. 
A wet season nearly ruins his wheat and oats for want of drainage, and 
the cockle burrs, wild buckwheat and barn grass compel him to expend 
a month’s extra work on his corn crop, to keep the weeds from smoth- 
ering the corn. His fields are in irregular, broken patches, requiring 
more time to plow, harrow, cultivate and reap. His land is too-wet to 
use a reaper on when his grain is ripe, anda large per cent is lost 
before his light crop can be secured. It takes the best part of a day 
to go to the postoffice, blacksmith shop, mill or store. He has no wood? 
and must purchase and draw his coal from a distant station. His child- 
ren must be taken to school ina severe winter or kept at home. At 
the end of their first year he has lost two months’ time from farm work 
for himself and team in making the necessary trips to the post-office, 
stores, mill, shops, and in drawing to market his surplus grain, and pro- 
curing a supply of fuel and fencing. He must buy ail of the fruit and 
every stick of timber used, while his loss on crops each; year from 
exhausted soil, wet land and noxious weeds may be several hun- 
dred dollars. So in a financial point of view, the cheap farm soon 
proves to be a very expensive one. But the money consideration is not 
the only one, nor is it of the most importance. The farm should be a 
pleasant and attractive home for the family. Congenial neighbors, con- 
venience to church, school house, postoffice, and some town, are essen- 
tial luxuries that should, if possible, be indulged in. The family on 
most farms give too little time to social intercourse with their neigh- 
bors. The labor required of all members of the farmer’s family is 
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generally quite as heavy as they are able to perform, and amid the 
pressure of more work than can well be done, apportioned to each mem- 
ber, the recreations and social pleasures that women and _ child- 
dren delight in and enjoy so much, are too often crowded out and 
deferred from day to day, month to month, and year to year, receding 


| as the years go by, and banishing from the housebold a thousand pleas- 
ures that might have been enjoyed. Our American farms are too much 


of work shops, instead of being the pleasant and attractive homes that 
they should be made. The great lesson that is needed to be impressed 
upon our western farmers, and one that can not be dwelt upon too 
largely or repeated too often is TO MAKE PLEASANT AND ATTRACTIVE 
HOMES OF OUR FARMS. We have as a nation too little genuine attach- 
ment and love for our homes. He have grown up to regard them as 
only so much property, to be sold or exchanged for other property 
whenever a good offer is tendered. This light estimate that most of us 
have grown into placing upon our farms, has largely destroyed our real 
love of home. Whatever we regard as mere merchandise, to be bought, 
sold or traded for the purpose of gain, we do not set our affections — 
upon. No family will permit themselves to become very strongly 
attached to a rented house or farm. But if we could feel that the 
quarter-section of wild prairie that we have selected, was to be con- 
verted into our home for life, every improvement we made upon it 
would be carefully considered, deliberately and substantially done, with 
a view to permanence, and to contributing to the comfort of ourselves 
and children for all the years of our future lives. Hvery tree planted 
would be regarded as a companion that was to remain with us, growing 
up like a child, becoming a fixture in our home, to be watched as it 
develops into a lofty, wide-spreading screen from summer’s heat and 
winter's cold. Every building would be carefully planned for conve- 
nience and durability ; every fence constructed of the best material 
and located where it should remain undisturbed. We should plant 
more forest, shade, ornamental and fruit trees, with assurance that we 
or our children would enjoy the benefit and pleasure that they bring 
to every lover of nature’s choicest gifts. Young men, make HOMES of 
your farms. Never permit yourselves to look upon God’s broad acres 
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granted to you—as merchandise to be misused, exhausted, desolated and — c 


traded off like a worn out jack knife. Cultivate a taste and love for 


your FARM HOME, and study to beautify and adorn it with useful and 
ernamental trees, shrubs, groves, lawns, tasty and convenient build- 
ings, fences, meadows and hedges. Make it a beautiful home that 
will be prized and loved by all whose lives are associated with its 
history. 

LOCATION OF THE HOUSE. 


In locating the house select high ground having good natural drain- | 


age, so that no water will settle in the cellar or stand in pools around 
the yard. Avoid the immediate vicinity of large streams, marshes, low, 
damp land or stagnant pools. These are all sources of malaria and 
consequent sickness. Locate your house some distance from the pub- 
lic highway to avoid the annoyance of tramps, lightning rod peddlers, 
dust and dogs. If a good building place can be found near the middle 
of the farm, for many reasons such a location should be chosen. It 
brings the farmer nearer to his work. It gives him a view of his entire 
farm or most of it, and-as most of the hay, grain and other products 
are stored in the vicinity of the buildings, such a location saves much 
travel and unnecessary conveyance of heavy loads over greater dis- 
tances. 

The barns, sheds, cribs and yards for all domestic animals should be 
a good distance from the house, thus preserving the home from the 
unpleasant odors, flies, noise and confusion, and protecting the hay, 
grain, stock and barns from the danger of fire. 

The house should be warm and well-built, with plenty of windows 


and doors on the south side to let in sunlight, give good ventilation and 


admit the prevailing south winds in the hot summer. The sills should 
be well raised above the earth and protected by stone or brick walls 
from contact with the ground. ‘l'oo much care cannot be taken to see 
‘that the flues are made of hard brick, for soft brick, such as are often 


__ used are unsafe and cause most of the fires by aa bie and affording a 


ehance for the fire to communicate with the wood work. Never trust 
a bricklayer to look after the safety of your chimneys, but sce to their 
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construction yourself, and be sure that a thorough coating of good mor- 
tar is spread over the entire inside surface of the chimney as it is con- 
constructed. Have all sleeping rooms well ventilated with windows and 
transoms over the doors. No house is complete without a good coal or 
wood house to protect the fuel from snow and rain. The cellar should 
be divided into two rooms, one of which should be used for fruit and 
vegetables, and the other for milk, cream and butter. Milk is a great 
absorbent of all odors, and should never be kept in a room with decay- 
ing fruit or vegetables, or any other substance that emits an offens- 
ive odor. The well and cistern should be protected from any overflow 
of surface water. 


THE BARN AND GRANERY. 


These buildings should be located at some distance from the house 
No dwelling house can be made pleasant, attractive and a healthy place 
for a family to live in, that is in close proximity to stables, cattle yards 
or hog pens. The barn should be located on a gentle southern or eastern 
slope. in order to afford good drainage, and a warm exposnre for the 
cattle in the winter. It will be found good economy to build a barn large 
enough to hold all the clover hay, for it is almost impossible to keep 

clover in good order in the stack. The stacks of timothy and native hay 
should be located on the west or north sides of the feeding yard, that 
they may afford additional shelter from winter winds. A grove of native 
forest trees, interspersed with Scotch and Austrian pines should be 


planted on the east, north and west sides of all farm buildings to afford 


_ protection from the fierce winter winds and driving snows. No other 
shelter is equal to a good grove having in it plenty of pines, to protect 
stock from winter storms. It must not be understood that groves are 
recommended as a substitute for barns, sheds and stables, but they are 
needed in addition to all farm buildings in the prairie states. 


SHELTER FOR STOCK. 


No farmer or stock grower should ever undertake to keep any kind 


of live stock through the winter without good shelter from wind and. 
_ storms. The additional amount of hay and grain required to keep stock _ 


~. 
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in good condition without shelter, will each winter cost enough to build 


sheds for them. The pioneer prairie farmer, who has no money to buy 


lumber with, can construct comfortable sheds of sod and prairie grass. 

Take your breaking plow to a low peice of prairie where the sod is 
heavy and tough, and break up to a debth of four or five inches as mnch 
sod as may needed for the walls of the sheds. With a sharp spade cut 
up the sod in blocks of suitable size to handle and begin your wall for the 
sheds by building up as you would with brick. When at the proper 
highth, place wide boards along on top of the finished wall to protect it, 
and rest the poles upon. Set a few posts to support the poles needed 


to sustain the roof, and cover the structure with long slough grass, 


giving the roof slope enough to carry off rains. Such a building can be 
used for horses or cattle temporarily for two or three winters, until 
permanent buildings can be afforded. Thousands of cattle perish every 
year from cold and exposure to the pitiiless storms, when such cheap 


shelters as these would have saved them. Every settler on a prairie 


farm, should plant groves as soon as the sod can be subdued. Let the 
trees be growing to shelter your family and domestic animals while you 
work and sleep and grow old. Plant trees; no other labor or investment 
adds so much to the comfort of your family and stock, nor so much to 
the value of your prairie home. No home is worthy of the name, that is 
destitute of trees—for fruit, shade, ornament and shelter. We shall have 
more to say of tree planting in another place. 


FARM CROPS. 


The kind of crops that will prove most profitable must necessarily be 
determined by each farmer for himself, taking into consideration the 
location as to markets, soil, cost of labor etc. Raising small grain in 
the prairie states, where the surplus must be sent by railroads to distant 
markets, where labor is dear and grain cheap, is a ruinous system of 
farming. It rapidly exhausts the soil, requires expensive machinery and 
a large amount of help when such help is required by all of the neighbors 
at high wages, and after all expenses are paid and the crop sold, the net 
profit is generally very small. The prairie states are generally better 
adapted to corn and grass growing, enabling the farmer who turns his 
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attention to this system of culture, to keep cattle, horses, hogs and sheep 
to consume nearly all of his surplus products on the farm. The study 
_of western farmers should be to concentrate and condense the bulk and 
value of all surplus products into the smallest possible compass of the 
_ greatest possible value. Hay for example is not usually worth more 
than from 25 to 35 cents per hundred weight, and corn is not often 
worth more than 50 cents per 100 lbs. While beef usually sells at from 
$3.00 to $5.00 per 100 lbs, pork at a little more, cheese at from $8. to 
$10. per 100 and first class butter at from $15. to $25. per 100 Ibs. 
Where the ultimate market is and must largely remain many hundred 
of miles east or west of ‘us, over costly lines of rail transportation, we will 
find it profitable to condense our bulky straw, stalks, hay, corn and oats 
into high priced beef, pork, horses, cheese and butter before it is shipped. 


FEED THE SOIL. 


The intelligent farmer must admit that for permanent profit it is as 
essential to success, to feed the soil liberally as to feed his live stock 
generously. It is no more ruinous policy to starve domestic animals, 
than to starve the soil. If every prairie farmer could realize the truth 
of this statement as fully as the writer of this book has seen it demon- 
strated in his thirty years of farm experience, we should see more clover 
fields, more buckwheat raised to plow under, more attention everywhere 
given to the intelligent rotation of crups and the saving and using of 
kinds of manure that can be made on the farm. It takes many years of 
reckless farming with wheat after wheat, and corn after corn to exhaust 
the grain producing elements of our fertile prairie farms. But the time 
comes sooner or later when the fertility must be renewed. All will 
admit that the return of some kind of fertilizer to the soil either by seeding 
_to clover, pasturing, turning under green crops or other manure is the 
only way in which land can be preserved in condition to insure unimpaired 
productiveness. 


STOCK RAISING. 


LL OO Oe 


OF A Pear: 


THE BEST BREEDS OF HORSES. 


For. many years the old system of wheat-raising has been giving way 
to the Jater and better system of diversified farming. Corn largely 
takes the place of wheat in all of the prairie country south of the 43d 
degree of latitude. With the enlarged production of corn follows the 
raising and feeding of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. 

As the raising of horses has seemed to require more capital and care, 
it has not yet become as prominent a feature of western farming as 
cattle and hog-raising ; but as capital accumulates many intelligent 
farmers are turning their attention to raising horses. Large importa- 
tions of improved breeds are now annually being brought into the west- 
ern states, and some of our western breeders and importers are acquir- 
ing wide reputation. 


THE PERCHERON - NORMAN HORSES. 


This famous breed of heavy French horses originated many hundred 
years ago in the interior of France. They acquired the name from the 
ancient province of La Perche, situated south-west from Paris. They 
are identical with the famous Norman war-horses used by the knights 
in the days of chivalry. This race of horses seems to have gradually 
_ developed in that part of France from the care and attention given for 
many successive generations in breeding only from the best animals. 
Many years ago these horses were only known in this country under the 
general name of “French” horses. They are noted for good disposi- | 
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tion, heavy build, great strength and endurance, as well as activity. 

‘About ninety per cent of the Percherons are grey or dappled, some 

being nearly white, while others are black. They are remarkable for 

transmitting their own peculiar qualities to their offspring in a marked 
degree. The height of the Percheron varies from fifteen to sixteen 
and a half hands; weight from 1,300 to 1,700 lbs. 


THE MORGAN HORSE. 


This popular breed originated in Vermont in 1793. The horse called 
Justin Morgan was foaled in that year ; his sire was True Briton, and 
his dam was of the Wild Air breed. The descendants became the justly 
celebrated Morgan horses. They have been very popular in the Hastern 
States and their fame has extended to every part of thecountry. They 
are rather small in size, but strong, active and showy. The original 
Justin Morgan was fourteen hands high, and weighed 950 Ibs. The 
Morgans are fine carriage and saddle horses, but too light for heavy 
teaming. 

THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


While beautiful and very docile, and particularly adapted to travers- 
ing the great deserts on scanty feed, have not proved to be of great 
value in England where they have been crossed with the native stock, 

~The stock is not remarkable there for speed or indurance. 


THE CLYDESDALES. 


For heavy horses the Clydesdales from Scotland are growing in popu- 
larity. The average height is about sixteen hands. ‘hey are rather 
low of stature, with heavy bodies and limbs, and are noted for their 
great strength as draft horses. There is a growing demand for the 
Clydesdales for crossing with our native stock. In color they are 
usually black or brown, but bay is not uncommon. The average weight 
is perhaps 1,700 or 1,800 Ibs. 


THE MESSENGER STOCK. 


_. This breed is traced in this country from Messenger, imported from 
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England in 1788. His descendants are widely scattered throughont 
New York and New Jersey, and from him came many celebrated and 
valuable animals, such as Potomac, Hambletonian and Membrino. 
They were noted for speed and endurance, and most of the best horses 


in the two States named trace their pedigree back to the Messenger 
stock. 
THE CONESTOGA 


Is a heavy roadster, principally reared in Pennsylvania, and is a mix- 
ture of several breeds, but is traced back to the Flemish horse, popular 
among the German emigrants who settled in Pennsylvania. 


THE ENGLISH CART HORSE 
Is used largely for drays in cities, and for heavy teaming. 
THE CLEVELAND BAYS 


Are attracting considerable attention as fine carriage horses. 
Of the many fine breeds of trotters and fast horses we have not room 
to treat in this book. 


THE BEST BREEDS OF CATTLE. 
SHORT HORNS. 


This noted breed of English origin, has become the most widely pop- 
ular of any of the imported stock. They are especially valuable for 
beef, maturing at an early age and attaining large size and fine, compact 
form, laying’on flesh very rapidly with good care and feed. Crossed 
with our native cows a good dairy herd is obtained. The early import- 
ations of sixty years ago were noted for their good dairy qualities. 
Some of the cows brought over about that time were remarkable for 


their merits as profitable dairy animals. But their superiority for beef 


soon became so well established in this country that more attention was 
given to those strains noted for early maturity, rapid growth and large 
size. Fabulous prices were for many years paid for choice imported 
animals and their thoroughbred progeny, bulls selling as high ag — 
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from $7,000 to $10,000 for an extra choice animal of the most fashiona- 
ble strain, while choice cows frequently sold at from $1,000 to $2,500 
each. But in 1874 prices declined rapidly, and good thoroughbred 
bulls one year old can be pulchased for from $75 to $125 each. The 
short horns require good feed and good care, and with such treatment 
are a profitalle breed of cattle. 

THE HOLSTEINS. 


This breed of cattle originated in North Holland, where they have — 


been bred and improved for a long time. Their surpassing excellence 


seems to be their milking qualities, coupled with large size, compact 


massive frame, capable of making good beef. They are generally 
black and white with short horns, hair soft, fine and silky. The cows 
often weigh from 1,000 to 1,400 Ibs., and the bulis from 2,000 to 2,500. 
The Holsteins for beef are probably not as profitable as Short Horns, 
but for dairy purposes they are superior. 

THE AYRSHIRES 


Are Scotch cattle, and are essentially a dairy breed. They are hardy, 
docile and yield a liberal supply of milk. Mr. Aiton says, “an Ayr- 
shire cow may be reckoned to yield 257 Knglish pounds of butter per 
annum. He adds that 28 gallons of milk with cream will yield 24 
pounds of sweet milk cheese, or 574 pounds per annum besides the 
whey and calf.” Fer beef they are inferior to the Short Horns. 


THE ALDERNEY, JERSEY AND GUERNSEY. 


These cattle are natives of Normandy in France, but were long 
ago transplanted to the British Islands of Jersey, Guernsey and Alder- 
ney, lying off the coast of Normandy. They are small, gentle, rather 
homely little pets, of kind disposition, light red or fawn color, smoky 
gray and sometimes pretty white. The Guernsey cows are generally 
larger and coarser than the Jerseys and Alderneys, The Alderney is 
prized for marked richness and deep, yellow color of her milk, which is 
very rich in cream and butter. They require good shelter and care. 


_ The Jerseys are becoming a popular breed among town people who keep y 
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but one or two cows, owing to the exceeding richness of the milk and 
cream. They make very fine beef also, but are inferior in size, and can 
never compete with the larger breeds for profitable feeding; but for rich 
milk and superb butter the Jerseys are unequalled. 


THE DEVONS. 


The Devons are traced back in origin to about the time of the inva- 
sion of Hngland by the Romans. In fineness of limb, uniformity of 
color, delicacy of proportions, they are unequalled. They are like no 
other, and by no intermixture with other breeds can they be reproduced. 
In size the Devon is medium as compared with other native cattle. 
The average weight of a well grown ox in good condition will range 
from 1,400 to 1,600 lbs., cows from 890 to 1,000. The Devon cows 
give but a moderate supply of milk, but its quality is superior. The 
Devons are a beautiful red color, docile and easy to keep, have fine 
horns and silky hair. As work oxen the Devons have no superiors. 


THE HEREFORDS. 


The Herefords are an ancient breed of English origin, generally red, 
with mottled faces, sometimes running into light with white faces. 
They are larger and coarser than the Devons. As a dairy breed they 
have little reputation. As work oxen they are among the best, being 
kind, intelligent and strong. For beef the Herefords are very profita- 

ble, being of good size, hardy and maturing early. They are of late 
_ years much sought after by the large cattle raisers on the plains, as 
they are regarded as hardier than the Short Horns. : 


~ 


THE GALLOWAYS. 


This a polled or hornless race of cattle, originated in the lowlands of 
Scotland. They are short in the leg, broad in the back, and nearly 


“ : level from head to rump. The prevailing color is black, but some are 


dark brindle, some dun color, and a few speckled with white. The 
cows give but a small quantity of milk, from six to eight quarts per 
day at their very best, and go dry from two to. three months. The aver- 
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age weight of fat bullocks at- three and a half years old is not more 
than 900 lbs. The heaviest at five years old are reported at 1,400 


_Ibs.. They are adapted to a hilly, rough, grazing country, and thrive 


where a Short Horns could hardly support life. 


POLLED CATTLE. 


Some attention has lately been given by western breeders to the horn- 
less or polled cattle. In Scotland and England there is a distinct breed 
of black hornless cattle, which has been well distributed in the United 
Kingdoms. The cattle are not equal to Short Horns for beef, nor to 
Jerseys or Alderneys for milk, their chief merit being lack of horns. — 
Some western breeders have improved the native hornless cattle by 
breeding the native hornless cows to Short Horn bulls, thus getting 
desirable polled cattle. 


OUR NATIVE CATTLE. 


Our native cattle have no distinctive character, although in some 
localities they are superior to others. They are a mixture of several 
European breeds, having their origin in the cattle brought over by 
Dutch, French, English, Scotch and Spanish emigrants hundreds of — 
years ago. The mixture for many generations has been going on until 


_we find among the natives all shapes, colors, sizes and forms. The 


chief defect in the natives for beef is the lack of early maturity, the 
large proportion of offal to flesh, and the uncertainty as to quality and 
quantity of milk. They are large consumers of food -in proportion to 
the flesh they carry. But by selecting the best specimens for milk and 
crossing with thoroughbred males, we get excellent grade animals. 
There are some excellent dairy cows found among our native stock, but 
they are the exceptions. 

Kivery farmer and stock grower should aim to raise that grade of cat- 
tle in which there is the most clear profit, taking into consideration the 
purpose for which he designs his stock. If selling milk is his chief 
aim he should select that breed which produces the greatest quantity of | 


milk, If butter is the object, cows giving the richest milk, that yield- i 
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ing the most cream should be chosen. If beef is the primary object, 
that breed of cattle that mature youngest and take on flesh fastest 
and attain the greatest weight on a given amount of feed should be 


chosen. - 
THE VARIOUS BREEDS OF SHEEP. 


THE COTSWOLDS 


Are fine large mutton sheep and often shear from ten to sixteen pounds 
of wool per head. The carcass at two years old frequently weighs over 
200 pounds. They are a hardy race and not liable to disease. They are 
prolific breeders, the ewes frequently having two lambs at a birth. 


THE LINCOLNSHIRES 


Resemble the Cotswolds in many respects, and only a practiced eye can 
distinguish them. 
THE LEICESTERS 


Are of similar origin and qualities and are among the valued long wool 
sheep. There has been from time immemorial numerous flocks of these 
large coarse-wool sheep existing in numerous localities of England, all 
coming from a common origin, and the different names have been derived 
from the locality in which they have been kept for a long period, the 
names Leicester, Cotswold and Lincolnshire thus attaching. Careful 
breeding has thus given to the world these varieties of long wool sheep 
which have been widely scattered over the old and new world. The 
fleece is adapted by its length and absence of felting properties to the 
manufacture of worsteds, bombazines, and mousseline delaines. It is 
also extensively used in carpets and many other fabrics. 


THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


This is a hardy breed of medium sized sheep furnishing a fair quality 
of wool and a superior quality of mutton. Great improvement has been 
made in the South Downs in the past 70 years by careful and intelligent 
breeding. The size and form have been improved, and early maturity 

and productiveness attained. They will shear from 3 to 4 ]bs clean 
_ washed wool of quality equal to a good Merino. The live weight of well 
fattened South Downs has not unfrequently reached 200 lbs, 
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These fine wool sheep from France and Spain have been largely intro- 
duced into the United States. The prominent features of this breed are 
abundance and fineness of fleece, the tenacity with which it is held, its 
crimped or spiral form, its felting properties and the large amount of 
oil it contains. This oily property with the compactness of the fleece 
repels snow, rain and wind like a coat of mail, thus fitting them to endure 
exposure. ‘The Merinos are long lived often living 18 or 20 years. They 
are small boned medium size, the ewes weighing about 80 lbs and the 
rams from 140 to 160. The mutton is excellent in quality. 

The old practice of washing sheep has of late years been generally 
abandoned as cruel and useless, and buyers do not pay enough additional 
to justify washing. 


THE VARIOUS BREEDS OF SWINE. 
THE BERKSHIRE. 


The origin of this breed of hogs is traced back about a century, and 
the first improvement appears to have come from a cross of a Siamese 
boar upon the old Berkshire swine of England. The marked and valu- 


able improvements attained have come from better methods of keeping 


and feeding, and the judicious selection for breeding purposes of the 
best animals calculated to fix and develop the most desirable points. 
The chief points of excellence claimed for the Berkshire are: their 
ability to resist disease ; their wonderful digestive and assimilating 
power ; their great prolificacy and the remarkable strength and vigor of 
the pigs when young; the aptitude to lay on flesh along the back as 
along the sides; the facility with which they may be fattened at an 
early age. 
CHESTER WHITES. 


A writer who is an admirer of this breed of hogs thus describes 
them: ‘“'They are known by their white color, great length and depth 
of carcass, small heads and offal parts, capacity for growing to great 
size, sometimes weighing at two years old from 700 to 900 pounds, 
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With an equal amount of food the Chester Whites will make more and 
better pork than any other breed of hogs. They fatten very readily.” 
Notwithstanding this enthusiastic description, comparatively few are 
kept in the Mississippi valley. There must be some good reason for it. 
They originated in Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


THE POLAND CHINA. 


This popular breed appears to have had its origin in Butler county, 
Ohio, some time between 1830 and 1840, and to have been a cross 
between the Poland hogs and China breed that was kept in that region. 


_Magie and Moore, two careful breeders have developed this cross by care-_ 


ful breeding into what is now known as the Poland China breed. This 
breed of hogs is very popular in the great corn-growing States, and has 
been widely distributed through the Mississippi valley. They attain 


Jarge size, take on flesh rapidly and mature young. In color they are 
black and sandy. 


THE ESSEX. 


This is an old English breed, smaller than most others, fine boned, with 
small nose and ears. Color is solid black. They are highly esteemed 
for fine quality of pork, but in the west are considered too small to be 
profitable. 


JERSEY REDS. 


This breed originated in New Jersey. They are red in color and 
deep in carcass, not ‘so lengthy as the Chesters, but are compactly 
built. They mature young and frequently attain at eighteen months 
old an average weight of 500 Ibs. At ten months old they average 
about 425 Ibs. 

Of the many other breeds of hogs we have not space to treat in this 
work, but refer the reader to more elaborate stock books and agricul- 
tural papers. 


THE DAIRY. 
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Of late years stock raising and dairying has grown into large propor- 
tions in Illinois, Jowa, Nebraska and Kansas. Wheat raising has been 
found too expensive and unreliable for a profitable and continuous busi- 
ness, and the tendency has been towards growing corn, grass, hogs, cat- 
tle, butter and cheese. The cash outlay involved in producing grain for 
market, the heavy freight charges that are required to transport it to 
distant markets, the uncertainty of a good crop arising from insect dep- 
redations and other causalties, its rapid exhaustion of the fer- 
tility of the soil—have induced many of the most far-seeing and intelli- 
gent of our farmers of the west to turn their attention toward stock 
and dairy farming. 

The wild prairie grasses which are ey rich, nutritious and 
valuable in their season for pasture, and at all times for hay, are rap- 
idly disappearing in the older settled portions of the prairie states. 
Cultivated grass, such as red and white clover, timothy, blue grass, red 
top and orchard grass all grow readily and luxuriantly in these states, 
and make more desirable meadows and pasturage than the native 
grasses. More grass and less grain is now the theory practiced by the 
best farmers, and its advocates are becoming more numerous every year. 
Let the cattle, hogs and sheep do their own harvesting is the prevailing 
sentiment among the most thoughtful. Large herds of improved cattle 
are found in every part of the west. More attention is given to forage 
plants and less to grain. Since the introduction of the new methods of 


butter-making by creameries, prices of butter have advanced, owing to _ 


the marked improvment in quality. Cheese-making is carried on 


_ in the most approved manner also, diminishing the cost and increas- 
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ing the price from labor-saving and superior merit, until some of the . 
Western states now rank as high for dairy products as any in the Kast. 


THE BEST DAIRY BREED. 


F. D. Curtis, of New York, at the late meeting of the Dairymen’s 
Convention gives his opinion on this subject as follows : 


Have you the requisite stock? If you have not, this you must obtain 
from some source ; for in this age of sharp competition and oleomar- 
garine you cannot succeed with cows that give inferior milk, or milk in 
very smal] quantity. If you want to make butter, select or rear cows 
that give at least a fair yield of milk rich in cream. If you want 
to make cheese, get the stock that gives the largest yield of milk, 
rich in caseine. I understand the favorite stock of this section is the 
Durham or Short Horn. These are splendid animals for beef—probably 
the best in the world—and beef production is an important, and I presume 
a profitable industry of the West. Some families of the Short Horns are 
splendid milkers and good butter-makers. But in selecting a strain for 
dairy purposes it is necessary to exercise great care, lest you get one 
out of which nearly all the milking qualities have been been bred, in 
order to make the stock beautiful and beefy. 

The Devons are accounted good butter cows, and are great favorites 
in some portions of the Empire State. They give a rather small mess 
of rich milk, and would not be so profitable for cheese. 

The Jerseys are in my state considered the best butter cows per se, 
and the high color and flavor of their butter have made it quite gener- 
ally the standard in the popular mind. They are small animals, 
rather angular in build, but with beautiful fawn-like heads and 
faces that make them very winning. They give a small mess of very 
rich milk, and it isnot an uncommon thing for one of them to make 
two pounds of butter daily in the flush of the season. 

The Ayrshire gives a larger mess of milk, but not so rich in cream. 
Her milk compares favorably with much of the Shorthorn, but is 
accounted with us better for cheese than for butter. 

Of the older and well-known breed, these are the chief with us. 
But two new breeds are coming rapidly into favor. In Solsville, Madi- 
ison county, New York, originated a breed beginning to be known now 
as the American Holderness. They are line-back, white, spotted with 
red, or brindle, or black, and of medium size. They are deep milkers, 
and give milk closely approaching in richness that of the Jerseys. A 
herd of twenty, owned by the originator, has averaged three hundred 
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pounds of butter per cow yearly for several years past. and the butter is 
- fancy, selling in the Utica market for five to ten cents a pound above 
_ the market price of the finer grades of butter. The herd was origina- 


- ted by Truman A. Cole, by the practice of twenty-seven years of the 


closest possible inbreeding. 

The other breed of cattle coming rapidly into favor is the Holstein. 
The principal herd of these, in our state, is that of the Messrs. Smiths 
& Powell, Syracuse. These animals are large, as heavy as the Short- 
horns, spotted black and white, and are most remarkable milkers. An 
annual yield of 10,000 to 16,000 pounds of milk is not uncommon for 
a cow of this breed. From the best of my observation, and from the 
recorded analysis of Holstein milk, I am of the opinion that itis rich 
both in butter and cheese. The butter made from it is of excellent 
quality, and no one has disputed that the milk makes good cheese. 


HOW TO MANAGE THE DAIRY. 


QO. 8. Kilbourn, of Elysian, IIl., says : 


Good cows, well fed and well watered, will produce good milk—well 
watered means plenty of good healthy water from a running stream or 
good well. Itis a notorious fact that poor water or water from stag- 
nant pools is the cause of more taint in milk in summer time than any- 
thing else. Salt, regularly given, edds to the quantity as well as the 
quality of milk. If it be possible, let your cows have access to plenty 
of shade during the hot days of summer, for many a can of milk is 
spoiled by a single pailful being drawn from a cow in an overheated 
condition. Do not hurry your cows. Do not allow your men to beat 
them, nor dogs to worry them. They will give more and better milk 
for the kindness bestowed on them. When your men come to milk 
insist that they clean the bags and teats with water, if they need it, 
and then dry them before milking, and for heaven’s sakes don’t allow 
them to drain the dirty mixture into the pail. Look to it, that every 
pail, every strainer, every can, is washed in cold water first, and-allowed 
to get the sun’s rays upon them if possible, for there is no purifier like 
good pure air and a bright sun. My attention has lately been 
called to an excellent pail known as the Perfect Milk Pail, having a 
long and somewhat flaring spout, into which the milk is injected, the 
top is covered and upon its sits the milker. It prevents odors of the 
stable from getting into the milk, also any dirt or filth that often drops 
from the cow’s body or bag; neither can the cow gently plant her foot 
or switch her tail into the milk as she is wont to do occasionally. 

Every dairy farm should be providded with a good milk house, situ- 
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ated at good distance from the cow stable, so that it inay be free from 
the disagreeable odors that milk is always sure to absorb if left all 
night in the cow stable. If you have not runuing water in the milk 
house, provide yoursef witha good wind mill pump. As soon as the 
milk is drawn, carry it at once to the milk house. Have the water 
about your cans changed several times and the milk stirred to prevent 
cream raising, until it is cooled to about sixty degrees for the night's 
milk and sixty-five degrees for the morning’s. During all this time 
be sure and leave the can covers off to allow the animal heat to escape. 
Do not mix your morning’s and night’s milk, but place them in sepa- 
rate cans even if you have only a can altogether. Carry to the factory 
as seon after milked as it is cooled to the proper temperature, using, if 
possible a spring wagon, to prevent too great churning of the milk on 
rough reads.. Always cover your cans with a blanket to protect the 
milk from the sun in summer and from the cold in winter. The cardi- 
nal points: 1st, Good food and water. 2d, Cleanliness in utensils 
and milkers. 3d, Properly cooling and stirring the milk in open cans 
set in cold water. 4th, Milk house removed from cow stable. oth, 
Carry to factory with care. 


THE CREAMERY. 


As there is a growing desire on part of the people to know more of 
the creameries, we here present some facts from reliable sources. John 
Stewart, of Lowa, an experienced and intelligent butter maker, gives the 


following 
DIRECTIONS FOR BUTTER MAKING: 


In winter have a good, warm, dry place for your cows. Heed ground 
feed. Ground corn, oats and barley, mixed with equal portions of each, 
is the best food to produce quality and quantity combined. Give the 
cow plenty of sweet hay and pure water. 

Milk pails and pans should be thoroughly scalded and cleansed every 
time before using. A pan that can be set in a water vat is best. Use 
tin pails for milking—never wooden pails. 

If you have nothing but a cellar, see that it is properly ventilated, 
and do not have anything else in the cellar with the milk. The cellar 
should be thoroughly whitewashed every season, and kept sweet and 
clean. In warm weather you should have water vats, containing enough 
cold water to come up around the pans as deep as the milk in the pans. 
A temperature of sixty-two to sixty-five degrees will keep the milk 
sweet thirty-six hours. 

Skimming should be attended to in proper season, if everything else 
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is neglected. The neglect to take off the cream at the proper time, 
spoils more butter than anything else connected with its manufacture. 
You must watch your milk in warm weather, and not let it thicken 
before the cream is taken off. Ordinarily the cream should be taken 
off in thirty-six hours after setting the milk. It never should stand 
_ over forty-eight hours, and it is often necessary to take it off in twenty- 
four hours. If it stands over forty-eight hours it makes bitter butter. 
Milk should never set in cold weather where it will chill ; it injures the 
milk as much to chill as to keep it at too high a temperature in warm 
weather. Observe these directions closely in regard to skimming. 
_ Churn every day, if possible. Cream should not be kept longer than 
forty-eight hours, at most. It should bea little acid. Have the cream 
at a temperature of fifty-eight to sixty degrees in winter. Do not 
churn too quickly; twenty to thirty minutes is quick enough. Stop 
when the butter comes. Before it forms in mass draw off the butter- - 
_ milk, and wash it with clear, cold water, or, what is better, cold brine, 
until the water runs off clear. Then gather and remove it to the 
worker. 

Work the salt thoroughly through the butter, about one ounce to the 
pound. After you have worked the salt thoroughly through the butter, 
set it in a cool, clean place for twenty-four hours. Then work all the 
milk out, and occasionally dash cool water or brine over the butter as 
you work it. Don’t work it too much. 


PACKING. 


Never pack in crocks. Get the best tubs you can, even if they cost 
alittle more. Soak the tub in brine twenty-four hours before using. 
Pack the butter closely, and be careful that it is pressed closely to the 
sides and bottom of the tub. Fill level with the top of the tub; don’t 

make it dishing nor round on top, but use a straight-edge, or something 
- to level it. Putaclean bleached muslin cloth, saturated with brine, 
over the top. 

PACKAGES. 


Very neat packages only should be used; those that are rough, 
uncouth, and irregular, should be avoided when itis possible. The 
package should be as light as is consistent with carrying its contents 
perfectly. In a lot of goods, let all the packages be of the same size, 
shape and style. This is very important. In shipping articles that 
_ require air, be sure to allow for ventilation. There is very great loss 
constantly occurring by shipping perishable fruits in close packages, 
Be Se 3A 
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When articles are to be sold by the package, those of standard size only 


should be used. 


a, 


Packages should not be ‘topped off” with the best of the contents, 


but show on opening an average of the quality. 


RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF PATRONS FURNISHING MILK TO CREAM- 
ERIES OR CHEESE FACTORIES. 


Ist. That the patrons give their cows free access to salt, or salt 


them regularly as often as twice a week. 


2d. That they provide them with pure water, and as far as possible 7 


prevent them from using any other. 
3d. That their cows ‘be fed no whey or similar slops. 


4th. That they must not allow their cows to be worried by dogs or 


other brutes, biped or quadruped. 


Sth. That cows in heat should be separated from the herd as far as ; 


practicable. 


6th. That they see that their pails and cans are clean, and use no 


rusty or wooden ones. 


wth. That they keep all foreign substances out of their milk as : 


much as possible, and wash the cows udders before milking, if dirty ; 
remember that no straining will cleanse milk once dirty. 


8th. That the milk cans be set in water at the commencement of 


milking, and let the water in the cooling tubs always be higher than the 
milk in the cans. 
9th. That night’s and morning’s milk must not be mixed; unless i in 


case of small quantities, short distances to be carried, and the morning’s 
milk cooled before being put in the can. 


10th. That cooling ‘places be at a good distance from dung- heaps, x 
decaying straw, hog troughs, etc., and exposed as much as possible to 
pure air, and do hot suffer pools of stagnant water to collect around | 


them. 


CeSS. 


12th. That in perilous times the night’s milk be cooled to sixty 
degrees and the morning’s as cool as cold water around the cans will 
make it during milking. 
13th. That the cans must not be closed till ready to start to factory. — 
14th. That the cans of milk be protected from rain by sheds or 
coverings above and clear from the top of cans. 
15th. That the patrons bring milk to the factory from none but ; 
healthy cows, and not till four days after calving. 
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11th. That the milk be stirred thoroughly during the cooling pro- : 
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16th. That if in doubt as to the good quality of the milk on 

_ account of inflamed udders, curdled milk, bad teats, ete., try it on your 
own tables, and if you do not like to try it you may be sure that your 

4 factoryman. does not wish to. 

17th. That all patrons report accidental or unavoidable variations 

_ from these rules to their cheese maker, that he may note the result. 


ESTIMATED COST OF OUTFITS FOR CHEESE FACTORIES. 
Having many inquiries from parties intending to engage in the dairy 
_ business, as to the cost of outfits for factories and private dairies, esti- 
‘mates for various sized factories are here given. Some may require 
extra articles, not enumerated, but in the main the following will be 


found all that is necessary : 
FOR A DAIRY OF FIFTY COWS. 


- One No. 10 vat . Bane eS slgelavauk auenety cna wisiualeace soet tel oe aeRO OLE 
_ Three 16-inch hoops and followers, 12 inches deep.. She sin Marahac une f okca ey h oLaoa ha cny re ee 6 %5 
_ Three plain press screws.. Nee Sh) MAT te APA an Sint ene DAMIEN GBPS edhe (6 7f oa. 
RMR EMC HREOC, PEELE c002 5) 6 <2 Seclc F4 6 oe wich acts chug oeihs oe gale Ded wean pes eos wee nae 2 65 
One thermometer.. a ie ee CIE RS i CMH oe Nae One IE ee AR Me lyn UO NLEN MeaLin ane aT RUE SINS 40 
eT ARMREST SEMIS arses cats 8) ss as wie Sis gala alge Soh # Malaya cL Rae AER ale en 1 00 


ET Level ec eae eat RR eA ate en ce neat ea RE a aie et ETE ee nt 1 50 
MI eS a i ee eae 
; : FOR A FARM DAIRY OF ONE HUNDRED COWS. 

EMINENT DCEO VIG clo cis an ig cide ole e's nieiad Vos bl shee gees adndce Seas duane Poel oe DOD 


pM MEPUSB UMMC ELST cles a. /a'e, < Says s/o! Sonne Slew ODE oie Had Cnme ce Neen koe e dn Soe tins sl Gat ewe 13 50 
MER ETA a coc oi 8 S3 aoa s ok w WE Mad heen das een Mwihg thes weia Se acd Dane aes Ba ceeeaten 15 00 
IR MPPERERECU HIBIRG ae cg es alg, Sotiahs s eaiaie re Wa wind alae cary ha, waa dy deen do deeens 3 85 
EOL eT OULC SCOOP ANd. Pail...) se ee las Soke i vee ee bln e eloee Wee 2 90 


Mey Ie hack Avid e caceah veel tin eo Hels iew Cows Cewek Owe wou meee mat aribeee 


INIA i Do Re fo Re oto? og aS ae swe ais ela gta. dodlaeedie see c¥ eae 1a eae dees $115 00 
Mer ESTEE PTD ETOA OER se Sh Naps gf p oe era af lela cuca Wied Sat UGG wlsiesel Haile! Soles deereoc ane, dead aratolode onetnmeacate 22 59 
ETM BORER ook ol! sg oes, gla ss 2a ENS, Ge PUN cMipace Wma Det eed PSE, iain hse aeeauiaees Naeem ells will hrs 25 00 
amen PMR CT EMG TEN Ce PIE L Cie cis ise) sist hc epatoue hs cae - Una lentes: areal oid olathe Date eraane sae 4 45 
One set Fairbank’s 400-lb. gies Be scaleso with: wheelatie.n 2... cious coelsec ate ue oe DO 
One 60-gallon weighing can.. = 31 OFA2, Ihe GH eo Race oP Sree Grohe Sask ae oan LOD 
- One set testing instruments . PE NdS 12 ipl pees grains Mums i eres eS DHS TORT MERLE A te rt yc sagt 29.0 127) 
One dozen test MU ee ee ea vaca Me i ie yes ita a 75 
REA COMAUCLOLR OEE. 2iiyciosciclgse ce aoa oa thee cd cok eR c de ceo men eee eee 5 0g 

Meet MMMEEAIETNDELL OU Cle cierats ig 2 ort aco cis lar eiak ao oie Le a ee eas Sire a ee a oe ae AL oe Fain Herel de 
PRINT: STINE ee al eck edged ko Seale ala eee a wicee, Bek Naas neds Lele mate 2 50 
SNE eee iar et Gk ste 8 doy Ja teu roe ea aes oO PUES NM gs oo tee yap Sk Seen emt $2°7 60 


FOR A FACTORY WITH FOUR HUNDRED COWS. 


Mengre more than one vat is required, would recommend steam for heating, and estimate 
as follows: 

One six-horse brick set boiler, half-front........... Bair tpcmn oe Ua ak Wc OME) PCa $140 00 
Two 600-gallon steam vats ...........5.-.0 0.00 cece Praag mG LT ny a ra tar ab aad Ml a at | eS ca al 190 00 
| Bighteen CLO RTHD OE CREW Re ba cn Barer ow a he eee a SUH tw ON, a es CO ae 85 50 
ee 0 enh i SES Ph PSO) OLS ON FM SSS FROG Sie): ©. 6.) a aS) ONS’ e Ie limt 8 Fe © wai Si Fie a5 9/9 (eles eee pe Fev t #in: €'She 18 iC 
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Smoke stack, pump, pipes and fittings, about... ©... see eee cece eee eee ree nee 40 00 — 
Other articles, as in previous estimate... 6. cece eee cece ee eee cee een eter eee ees 40 25. 
DBA oe oo Saree vw shee he Gea Oe hs GE Ca bn ante SRE eee TOEED aia a a a al en 
FOR A FACTORY WITH FIVE OR SIX HUNDRED COWS. 
i Three 600-gallon vats ............ POMEL EC Live sah ne a USF aa a, Wl bad eee $150 00 
8 One 7-horse half-front boiler, for Brie sabre sce’ bs wiberm Rea Siete ple jaune Bale ko gp 09 Oks Se ae 160 00 
: Twenty-four 6-inch hoops and Screws ..... 020... cence cee ca sese eee ctereestieene ap ee > aaeeeiT 
Smoice-stacix armed: Dotler pump, ADOUE oe. vy iceae laa eicled win ete ole d-a’du, w been myolers pieje dlelove gimmie 25 00 
MOne sey Mairbank’s SCalés: With Wheels so. 5 see teins eas cs a ola. le a ole a e'elelahnle cementing 24 75 
Bree et 1 1s SCALEB moe od. e's open wn Gavi es cu ware doen shea Seereanae Ones Cede tone eae 
One 15-blade curd knife............ TN alsa wie heice, siaeeuble te iG aun eile eters tateik mhdlwietinn he ehanen eae er 4 %5 
Ree ee OA UOM.WEISHING COMA te con cee ced es seine am 0 do b wleieies Sancaha au and oly aes a 12 00 
One rubber mop... E 65 
Curd sink, small PAE ahi cok Sede So oe Son Gh ge Ons ale eee, eee Le a eer 18 00 
Other small articles, as in previous ESLIMAEG oe. Goa oe GPielg ew sewers ee ee eee 11 65 
iepeuse of pipes, valves,ete., aAbOnt: 50.0 o cS ee wee pe awid « mtg hs oo 10 CO 
otal? «. Kitt Srey AN sy ..$541 39 


If steam engine is mani eed: cat 813 3°, and canoat $5 foe pete inte and Attings: 


By comparing the above lists, a correct idea of the cost of any sized 
factory can be computed. Where it is intended to make butter as 
: well as cheese, a larger boiler may be needed ; but as much of the addi- 
tional expense will depend upon the Sine of the factory, the supply 
of water, and the manner of setting the milk, a special estimate will be 
be necessary. 
CHEESE MAKING. 


Hon. Hiram Smith, ene of the veteran dairymen of Wisconsin, at a 
recent Convention of Lowa Dairymen gave his method of cheese making 
as follows: 

It may be safely assumed, that for the general market, the “Hnglish 
Cheddar” stands pre-eminently at the head, and the best American 
cheese makers have achieved success in its manufacture, and there is 
no dispute among exporters and consumers, that the best American 
cheese takes no second place. At the recent International Dairy Fair 
in New York, Canada took the first prize and Wisconsin the second prize — 
for cheese made anywhere in the world. This desireable point was. 
reached in the presence of the best English cheddar cheese. It is safe 
to say that this kind of cheese is recognized as the most desirable 
cheese made in America. There is no more dispute among experts in 

regard to its excellence, when properly made, than there is among master 
masons in regard to brick. In its manufacture there are well defined — 
rules to observe, a process that one person can teach another person, _ 
briefly stated as follows: The evening’s milk cooled to 70 degrees, the — 
morning’s milk added, and the mass thoroughly stirred and sufficient 
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_ heat applied to raise the temperature to about 85 degrees, when rennet 
or extract of rennet should be added, so the milk will coagulate in one 
_ hour—when the curd becomes firm. It should be cut with a gang knife 
perpendicularly and allowed to stand about five minutes, when a_hori- 
_ zontal knife should make it as fine as kernels of corn, the heat gradually 
- raised to 100 degrees and kept almost constantly stirred, in the mean- 
time drawing off a large part of the whey, leaving just sufficient whey to 
float the curds to prevent it adhearing together, and keptin this condi- 
_ tion—-it may be one hour, it may be four hours—-kept until an acid is 
_ developed sufficient to have the curd spin one-fourth of an inch when 
applied to a heated iron, when all the warm water under the vat should 
_ be removed and cold water supplied, which checks the further develop- 
ment of acid, when the remaining whey should be removed and the curd. 

allowed to drain, cool, be areated and salted, and put to press. When 
- well pressed, twenty-four or forty-eight hours, it should be placed in a 

curing room where the temperature can be controlled, so that it should 
never be above eighty degrees nor below fifty-five dearees. If salted 
two pounds to the 100 of cheese it ripens early, if three and one-half 
- pounds to the 100 the ripening is delayed much longer. If these rules 
are observed (and they can be and are in hundreds of cases), the cheese 
will be uniformly close, mellow, mild flavor, rich in quality, and give 
_ almost universal satisfaction to exporters, to the home trade, and to all 
lovers of good cheese. 


FORAGE PLANTS. 


As the wild grass of the great prairies disappears before the rapidly 
advancing tide of immigration, and stock raising and dairying assume 
- greater proportions from year to year, much attention is being given to 
the production of green crops to lengthen the season of pasturage and 
increase the yield per acre of forage for the winter months. W. T. 
Scott, of Des Moines, a very intelligent and careful experimenter, has 
been for some time testing the value of various forage crops. He 

writes as follows of his trial of several plants : 


The object of the experiments was to determine in a practical way 
the relative value of twenty-nine varieties of fodder plants, both for 
_ green soiling and dry fodder. Ee 
3 a8 the ok ae oat more Tight on this subject, fromevery available 
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source, I have found it stated that in the Eastern and Middle states, five 


acres of land are required for the support of an animal, three acres 


_ summer pasture, and two acres made or mown into hay, for winter use. 


This refers to an average, and entirely to the different kinds of pasture 


—hboth tame and natural grasses. In the Southern states no reliable. 


statistics can be obtained, except in the favored blue grass regions of 
_ Kentucky. 


: Tt is asserted that on the best regulated stock farms in that State, 


three acres of blue grass are allowed for the use of one animal, afford- 
ing sufficient pasture in ordinary years, summer and winter. In our 
State the question of pasturage has received but very little attention, 
for the reason that the rich bottoms, and unoccupied quarter sections— 
to be found in almost every neighborhood—have generally afforded the 
necessary amount of food, and if not, the adjacent corn fields have sup- 
plied the deficiency. 
At present, the herd laws and the rapid disappearance of the prairie 
commons, begin to remind us of our grassless condition. 


_ The estimate of relative value is based on the amount of cheap, milk- 
producing food, and apparent improved condition of cows and _ horses, 
during the time of trial, the item of cost of production and feeding 
considered, and as single ‘varicties, giving the most food per acre with 
the least expense. 

Teosinthe—In appearance and habits of growth, this plant somewhat 
resembles Indian corn, but the leaves are much longer and broader, and 
the stalks are filled with sweeter sap. We place this plant at the head 
of the list. 

1st. Because it will yield more green or dry fodder, per acre, than any 
other plant known. 

2d. For its branching proclivities. 

3d. Its continued growth after being cut. 

4th. Its power to resist drouth. 

5th. Hconomy in handling. 

Planted May 10th; distance apart 3x3 feet ; four seed in each hill ; 
number of hills 4,800; amount of land one acre; average weight per 
hill, green, 274 lbs. ; dry, 17 lbs.; or 65 tons green, or 45 4-5 tons dry 
fodder per acre, cut and weighed September 15th. 

Doura—As a forage plant for green soiling, we would place this 


/ 


- next on the list. Producing nearly as much fodder as Teosinthe ; 


planted in the same manner, and having all the valuable characteristics 
of the last named except that it is not so valuable for dr y food. There 
are two other varieties of this plant, one known as Egyptian corn, 
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valuable for the grain product. White-seeded. Another, brown-seeded, 
of no value for either grain or fodder. 

Waste in feeding the two first named varieties about equal to 
prairie hay. 

Mammoth Sweet Corn—This variety is the most valuable, having a 
branching tendency and abundance of leaves. Planted at the same 
time and in the same manner as Teosinthe and Doura, gave a fraction 
over 29 tons of green and 164-5 tons of dry fodder per acre. This 
crop was evidently only one-half thick enough on the ground to produce 
the best results. The dry weather also injured the crop. Waste in 
feeding about fifty per cent. greater than Teosinthe or Doura. Crosby’s 
Harly sweet corn is also valuable for an earlier crop, giving about 
seven-twelfths the amount of green food, compared with the Mammoth 
variety. 

Henderson’s Summer Cabbage-—Valuable as an early fodder plant. 
Planted two and one-half feet apart each way, gave an average of 
ten pounds each, or 344 tons per acre; available at least one month 
before any other annual forage plant except fall or spring rye—valuable 
for all farm stock. Waste in feeding, about equal to Teosinthe and 
Doura. 


Winter Rye.—This is placed on the list as No. 5, for the reason 


that it will give more food of good quality, in a season of the year 
when green food is of the most value, than any other plant known, more 
yaluable as a pasturage plant than for green-soiling. The fact that 
this plant will afford a vast amount of pasture late in the fall and very 
early in the spring, and the land still be available for a crop of corn, 
millet or potatoes, is an item of great importance to farmers. 


Next in importance is the Millet family. This family has a tendency 


to develop almost as many new varieties as Indian corn. Some of these 
varieties are decidedly valuable. 
Pror. Knapp, of the lowa Agricultural College, strongly recommends 
sweet corn. He writes of it as follows: 


Experience has shown that sweet corn fodder comes nearer filling all 
the requirements of best and most economizéd food to meet the contin- 
gencies between full grazing in the summer and full fodder in the win- 
ter than any other product of the farm. It ranks as first of the fodder 
crops in the following particulars: Ist. Certainty of crop. 2d. Hcon- 
omy in production. 3d. Value of product. 4th. Relish with which it 
is consumed by stock at all times. The old method of sowing corn 
proadeast for fodder has been almost entirely abandoned and the drill 
substituted. Prepare the soil as for any corn crop; most of Iowa far- 


mers have a drill; set the largest holes in the two-horse planter and ins _ 
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struct the dropper to throw the lever rapidly. This gives a hill me Sib ear : 


kernels once in ten inches and rows regular distance apart. It will re- — 


quire about one bushel of seed per acre. Planting should be done fromee ref 


the first to the tenth of May. Harrow and cultivate as in field corn. 

At maturity it completely covers the ground and looks like an impene- — 
trable thicket, but nearly every stalk will have an ear from six to one 
inches long. There will be from twenty to thirty tons on an acre. 

Coarser varieties of corn will produce more, but that is about an aver-— 
age Stowell’s Evergreen, the variety usually ‘planted. For soiling milch — 
cows, cutting can commence the middle of July; for storing, a month 
later is better. In shocking the corn four rows in width and one rod 
in length make a shock. This may be bound in four bundles to form — 
the shock, or a jack may be set in the center of the space and the corn 


= 
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leaned against it, making one band do for the entire shock. In about — 


two weeks the corn will be cured, when such proportion as will be used 
after the middle of October may be put in the stack for better preserva- 
tion of the fodder, and greater convenience in the use. It costs three 
dollars an acre to cut and shock corn. If the cost of seed and produc- 


tion be estimated at three dollars and a half per acre the total costin 


shock would be six dollars and fifty cents per acre. In this is a com- 
bination of coarse fodder and grain, secured at a time that prolongs the 
harvest, and to that extent insures against drouth or wet weather. 


What is an acre of corn fodder worth to feed? It is difficult to make 


comparison with hay on account of the loss in the lower part of the 274 


stalk. ‘his is usually estimated at thirty per cent, and the remainder is 
considered equal to hay. 


in practical feeding, as near as we could estimate by substituting corn 


and hay for sweet corn fodder, an acre of the latter is equal to four tons 
of hay and eighty bushels of corn. 


Hon. C. F. CharKson, agricultural editor of the State Register, has — 


for years strongly recommended sweet corn for green and dry feed. 


Asa C. Bowrn, of Sand Springs, Iowa, has a dairy of thirty-five cows, 


aud keeps over one hundred head of hogs. . He kept up the flow of milk 
through the heated period and late into the fall, and his cows were strong 
aud healthy to enter the winter. The hogs fattened finely on it, and his — 
herd of brood sows were pushed forward with such rapidity after wean- 
ing that t.eir average was fully up to their herd of barrows that had~ 


heer fed all the season on good eld corn. This result was cbtained from i 


twelve acres, which lasted until the new crop of Dent corn was matured, 


and the finishing feed was cheaply and quickly done with the results < 


named, ‘There were no signs of disease either among oataie or hogs. 


= He Says that a litter of young pigs dropped Aug. 13th,were fed sweet 

corn when a week old; the kernels were shelled and placed on a board to 

which they had access. They soon learned to eat it, and increased one 
pound a day from the start. The sow was fed with ‘the same and in six 

weeks was sent to market in fine order. | 

Young calves are also very fond of it and make rapid growth. And it 

_ is especially valuable for old horses, whose teeth are defective. As a 
winter fodder it is not only excellent for horses, but hogs will eat both 
stalks and corn when cold, and store hogs can be carried through the 
winter on it. 

Another writer recommends the following : 


Egyptian, East India or Pearl Millet-—This new millet is quite dis- 
tinct from all other species, and is destined to take a place in the front 
rank of valuable forage plants. It grows from eight to ten feet high, 
tillers enormously, a single seed producing sometimes twenty or more 
stalks, which are short-jointed, and very leafy. It may be cut repeat- 


B: edly, and it will throw up fresh stalks each time. The fodder is in the ~ 


best condition for cutting and curing when the stalks are five to six feet 
high. Cows, horses and other farm ‘stock are exceedingly fond of this 
kind of millet, and it is more nutritious than Indian corn. The leaves 
retain their green color much better than any other fodder plant. Sow 


when all danger of frost is past. Sow thinly in drills thirty inches to’ 


three feet apart, and thin out to twelve inches or more in the hill. 
German, ov Golden Millet—An improved variety, medium early, will 
grow in any climate or’ soil; the yield in hay or seed is larger than any 
other grass. Grows from three to five feet high; the heads are closely 
condensed, spikes very numerous; seeds golden ‘Fellow. It is extensively 
- grown, and ¢ gives general satisfaction. For seed, sow in drills, from May 
Ist to June 15th; for hay, broadcast, until last of July. Half a bushel 
~ will sow an acre. 

White Egyptian, or China Corn (Sorghum Vulgare.)—This has very 
large heads, some of them contain a pound of pure seed each. A valuable 
article of food, either cooked when the kernels are not fully ripe, like 
green corn, or ‘after fully ripe cooked like rice, or ground into fine meal 
and used for making buns, cakes, muffins, etc. It makes a very valuable 
forage plant, being nearly equal to Pearl millet in this respect. The eul- 
ture is very simple; when grown for the grain it should be planted like 
corn. For fodder, sow in drills from two to three feet apart, dropping 
_ the seeds three or four inches apart in the drills. It may be cut several 
times during the growing season. 

Hungarian Grass—Sown after corn planting, furnishes a large amount 
ofc excellent hay for cattle; for horses it should be cut before the seed ripens. 
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CHAPTER, VE. 


Of the many improved breeds of fowls that have been introduced in 


_ the past fifteen or twenty years we shall not have space to treat very 
fully. 
THE COCHIN CHINA. 


__~ This breed is noted for its size, the average weight of the fowls being 
" from seven to eight Ibs. The average of their eggs is about two 
ounces each. They are good layers and the chickens mature rapidly to 


good size. 
aes THE DORKINGS 


_ Are large-bodied and finely proportioned ; their bodies are long, plump 
and well fleshed ; the legs short, breast broad, with small offal. They 
are light color, often white. The weight of the Dorkings varies from 
five to eight lbs. Some have been known to weigh as high as twelve 
Ibs. They are not great layers, but are excellent mothers. 


THE MALAYS. 


These are not highly prized for the flesh, which has a coarse, stringy, 
_ oily flavor. The hens are excellent layers and their eggs are remarka- 
ble for their delicacy, being of buff color and highly prized by epicures. 


THE POLANDS 


- Are of several varieties, the Black, Golden and Silver. They all have 
- their admirers, some of them being very handsome and showy. They 
are excellent for the table, the flesh being white, tender and juicy. 
‘The chicks are not hardy, many Perens when young. 


: 
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THE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Are a mongrel breed, being a cross of Cochin and Dorking. They are ; 
_ large, and the hens are great layers. The pullets begin to lay at five 


months old. - 
THE BRAHMAS. 


There are two varieties of this breed, the light, and the dark Brahmas. | 


They are large fowls, good layers and good setters. The light Brahmas 
are white with black tails ; legs yellow, and covered with feathers. 

The dark Brahmas are similar in form, with white backs and black 
breasts. The tail feathers should be pure black. The Brahma pullets 
will lay at six months old and continue right along until spring. The 
cocks often weigh twelve pounds and the hens eight or nine pounds. 
While not as fine flesh as some other breeds, upon the whole the Brah- 
mas are generally regarded as about the most profitable breed for all 
purposes. 

THE BLACK SPANISH. 


This is a breed of beautiful fowls of medium size. The hens are the ae 


best of layers but the chickens are not hardy; when full grown they 
are good fowls, but liable to suffer in wet weather. 


THE HAMBURGS. 


These are small fowls, with brilliant red combs, blue legs and beauti- — | 


fully pencilled plumage. The hens are good layers, each one generally — 
laying from two hundred to two hundred and fifty eggs a year. There | 


are several varieties of the Hamburgs, but the black are generally 
preferred. 
THE HOUDANS 


ies May be regarded as across of Dorking and Poland. They are large, 


with compact bodies, short legs and small bones. The plumage is 
usually white with black spangles. The hens sometimes weigh ten 
pounds. 
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ut Are dwarfed fowls, very small, and not valued except for beauty. and as 


- curiosities. “a 
ae 
TURKEYS. eo - 


Undoubtedly the best breed of turkeys is the Bronzed. They are very 


3 large, fine looking, resembling the wild turkey. They are a beautiful ; 


bronze color, and have been known to weigh as high as thirty-six pounds. 
DUCKS. 


There are a great many breeds of ducks, and those wishing to engage 


extensively in duck raising should read up on the subject from the 


writings of the best breeders. The Pekin and Muscovy are quite popu- 


dar and are largely raised by breeders of ducks. 


GEESE. 


The Toulon Geese are highly recommended. They are of French 
origin, attain large size, are good layers and their flesh is tender and 


well flavored. ee By 


THE BREMEN. 


These are beautiful geese imported from Holland. Their flesh is de- ee 
licious and differs from that of any other breed of geese. Many pronounce 


THE CHINESE. 


slender neck, which is generally arched in swimming. They are prolific. 


layers but the eggs are quite small. 
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HOW TO DRESS POULTRY FOR MARKET. 


N ever feed them the day before they are to be killed. This leaves an 
empty crop when dead. This vs of the utmost importance. 

In dressing them, the heads must be cut off, and when they have done 
bleeding, tie up the end of the neck with a piece of string to keep the 
blood from dropping about the body. 7 

Cut off the wings at the second joint. Leave the feet and legs on. 

Be sure and pluck them dry. Do not under any circumstances scald 
them before plucking, as it reduces the price at least three cents per 
- pound. 

Draw the inwards carefully, without making too large a hole in the 
bird. Leave the gizzard and crop in. 

_ Great care must be taken not to tear the skin, and the bird should be 
as free from feathers, and as clean as if ready for the table. In packing 


for the market, they should be allowed to get perfectly cold after killing | 


and then pack as close as possible in a clean box, using no straw. Paper 


the box or barrel unless clean. Mark the gross weight and tare on each — 
_ package. 


Poultry designed for Thanksgiving or the Holidays, should be large, 
fat and well dressed, and should be in market at least two days before 
day. 

Geese are used most on Christmas. 

Small or inferior poultry, if sent at all, should be sent at other times, 
as the demand then is almost exclusively for large nice poultry. 

By followiug these directions, poultry can be safely shipped almost 
any distance, in quite warm fall or winter weather, and will bring a good 
price even when inferior poultry is plenty and low. 

Grouse and quail should be carefully wrapped in paper and packed in 
small boxes or barrels, with the heads down. Never in any case should 

the entrails be removed. Mark the number of grouse or dozen of quail 
on each package. 
ABOUT EGGS. 


Shippers will avoid loss, by adhering strictly to the following direc- 
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First, candle your eggs carefully from the 15th of May till the last obs 
September. Soft material should be placed under the bottom and over 
the top layer to prevent breakage. Place eygs in their cells ligase 
(not drop them), use tiick paste board between the layers. ? 

Eggs should never be washed, as it causes them to rot in a few days, 
nor allowed to remain in the sun, as it heats them, they should be hauled 
on spring wagons. 

Kggs kept in cellars or damp places rot in a very short time ; to keep 
them well they should be placed in cool and dry rooms. Never pack — 
eggs in pine saw-dust, shavings or damp straw, it injures them mater- — 
lally. 

SHIPPING LIVE POULTRY. 


Live poultry should be sent in good coops with feed and water troughs. 
Just before shipping, give plenty gravel or charcoal, then feed well. 
The old fowls should have soaked oats, and the spring chickens broken 
corn, well cooked ; give plenty clean fresh water to drink. Never allow 
the poultry to remain in the sun or rain at the station; haul them in 
covered spring wagons. Ship only in ventilated cars. Railroad and Ex- 
press companies, have no right to transport them in any others, unless 
they are willing to pay the losses caused by the overheating in close 
cars. 
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PRAIRIE WOODS. 


It was the belief of the early settlers in the Mississippi Valley that 
_ trees would never flourish on the prairies; that it was useless to plant 
forest or fruit trees where nature had not provided them. But that 
popular delusion has long since been dispelled and years of successful 
_ tree culuure have demonstrated the fact that the great prairies can be 
easily converted into woodland, orchard and grove. On no soil known to 
‘the tree planter does timber planting give more speedy returns in rapid 
and vigorous growth than on the prairies. 
White’s Geology says on this subject: 


_ Ithas before been stated that forest trees can be cultivated as success- 
_ fully as a crop of corn upon all varieties of our soil, and this question 
being settled in the minds of those interested in the subject, it becomes 

necessary to consider the time within which the result may be practically 
accomplished: because to meet the wants of the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, it is necessary that some almost immediate supply be provided in 
the case of the broad prairie districts. Some such districts are upon, or 
adjacent to the coal-fields. Some are adjacent to considerable bodies of 
woodland, and others have important deposits of peat; from all of which 
‘sources immediate supplies of fuel may be obtained. But besides these, 
there are other broad and fertile tracts that have none of the advantages 
just named, and those who occupy them must rely for their supplies of 
fuel upon distant sources or upon its production from the soil.  Rail- 
roads are being rapidly constructed which will carry coal from our coal- 
Selds to a large part of these prairie regions, but a large portion of the 
ir Mabitants of lowa must depend alone for their ordinary y fuel upon the 


"5 Owth of trees. 
NG planting those trees which have the most rapid growth, to he 
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followed immediately by those of slower growth and greater density of 33 
wood, o.e not acquainted with the subject would be surprised to seehow 
quickly a sufficient supply of fuel may be obtained, and how a future 


supply of the best kinds of wood can be established. The principal 
kinds of trees indigenous to the State, which are, or may be used as fuel, 
are the following viven in the order of their estimated relative abundance 
by natural growth in the State atlarge: Oaks—several species—cotton- 
wood, elm, white maple, sugar maple, linden, hickory, black walnut. 

The oaks form the greater part of the firewood now usedin Iowa. In 
some parts cottonwood is scarcely used at all for fuel, but in others, 
better wood being scarce, it constitutes the greater part of the fuel used 
by the inhabitants. Other trees, such as hackberry, ash, honey-locust, 
slippery-elm, butternut, etc., are occasionally used as fuel, but they are 
comparatively so few in number that they hardly deserve mentioning as 
varieties of fuel. In the new natural growth of these trees the relative 
abundance of the trees is somewhat changed, the black oak, hickory 
and black walnut increasing. ‘The following named trees are those that 
will probably be most used for cultivation. They are given in the order 
of their estimated rapidity of growth: Cottonwood, white maple, black 
walnut, oaks, sugar maple and hickory. 

The relative value of each of these kinds of wood for fuel is estimated 
to be in the same order, cottonwood being the poorest and hickory the 
best; or, in other words, the slower the growth of the tree, 
the more valuable the wood for fuel. But taking into account the 


necessity that exists for immediate supplies of fuel in many parts of the | 


State, the cottonwood becomes one of the valuable trees because of its 
‘rapid growth. As soon as it has performed this valuable pioneer ser- 
vice, it should be laid aside to give place to more solid and useful varie- 
ties. 

The most congenial habitat of the cottonwood is upon the sandy allu- 
vial soils of the river valleys; but it grows’with astonishing rapidity on 
all varieties of soil in the State, and flourishes as well upon the prairies 
as in the valleys. Instances are numerous of the growth of this tree 
from the seed,or from a riding stick stuck in the prairie soil, to the size 
of from twelve to fifteen inches in diameter, a foot above the earth, 
within the space of ten or twelve years. So rapid is the growth that 
those well acquainted with it estimate that ten acres planted with seeds 
or young shoots, will, at the end of five years supply a family continually 
with all necessary fuel. Indeed. a large number of persons have practi- 
eallly proved the correctness of these estimates. 
_ Cottonwood_may be propagated either from the seed, cuttings, or b 
transplanting’,the young trees. ‘The seed, whichis very light, is so 


kinds of crops, whether grain or trees, that shall be grown upon each. 
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thmes scraped up from the sandy surfaces along the streams where it has 
fallen from the trees, the seed and sand mixed ‘together and sown broad- 


cast upon the eround prepared forit as small grain is sown. Sometimes 


_ the slender poles are cut from the dense growth that often springs up 
along the streams, trimmed of their branches, and then notched with an 


axe at intervals of a few feet along their entire length, then placed end 


to end in furrows at proper distance apart and covered with soil by the 


plow. Sprouts quickly start from the sides of the notches and rapidly 
become thrifty trees. 


The most congenial habitat of the white maple is also upon the low- 
lands, but it thrives well upon the prairies. For rapidity of growth it 
ranks next to the cottonwood and makes better and more durable fuel. 
It succeeds well upon all varieties of soil and may be readily propagated 
from the seed, or by transplanting the young trees from their places of 


natural growth. 


The black walnut has been proven to succeed well upon the prairies 
by artificial propagation. It is propagated from the seed with certainty 
and little labor. 


These three kinds of trees are those now most commonly used for the | 
production of artificial groves and woodlands by the people of the State, 


since the failure of the black locust, in consequeuce of its destruction 


by the borers. It is well known that all other indigenous trees may be 
artificially cultivated, but these seem to have been wisely chosen for the 
rapidity of their growth and the small amount of labor required in their 
propagation and cultivation. These tests which the people have made 


. extensively throughout the State, prove beyond the possibility of a doubt 


that a sufficient amount of fuel and fencing material may be produced — 
from the soil alone in any part of Lowa. 


People have hitherto been in the habit of regarding the great propor- 
tion of prairie in our State as a calamity; but with a knowledge of the 
facts.just stated it is evident that views directly opposite should be 
taken, because the labor and expense of procuring all necessary fuel by 
the means just explained, is but a tithe of what would be necessary to 


prepare the land for cultivation if it had been originally covered with 


forests, such as formerly prevailed in a large part of Ohio and Indiana. 
in a prairie region like ours the farmer selects the finest lands for culti- 
vations every acre of which is ready for the plow, and sets aside the less 
tillable and more broken portions for his future woodlands. Thus he may — 
not only choose the location of his fields aud weodlands, but also the 
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A CATALOGUE OF THE INDIGENOUS FOREST TREES OF IOWA. 


Acer dayscarpum—White Maple. 

Acer sacchirinum.—Sugar Maple. 
Aesculus glabra.—Buckeye. 

Betula nigra.—Water Birch. 

Carya alba.—Hickory. 

Carya amara.—Pig-nut Hickory. 

Carya olivaeformis.—Pecan. 

Celtis occide talis.—Hackberry. 
Cerasus scrotina,—Black wild cherry. 
Fraxinus Americana.—White Ash, 
Gleditschia tricanthus.—Honey Locust. 
Gymnocladus Canadensis.—Kentucky Coffee bean. 


Nine Jugltans cinera.—Butternut, White walnut. 
3 Jugians nigra.—Black walnut. 
Rs Negundo aceroedes.—Box-elder* 
Be Plantanus occidentalis,—Button, Sycamore. 


z Populus monilifera.—Cottonwood. 
ree Populus tremuloides.—Aspen. 
Quercus alba.—White oak. 

Quercus imbricaria.—Laurel oak. 
Quercus macrocarpa.—Burr oak. 
Quercus tinctoria.—Black oak. 

i Tilia Americana.—Linden, Basswood. 
oe Ulmus Americana.—Common elm. 

Ab Ulmus fulvoa.—slippery elm. 


Some of the trees enumerated in this catalogue can hardly be said 
with strict proprietry to be a part of our forest trees on account of their 
_ searcity. A few others might also be mentioned that occur in small 
- numbers within the State, besides several species of the smaller class of 
_ trees; but the object of this catalogue is only to give a general view of 
the arboreous flora of the State to those who are not acquainted with it. 


. FORESTRY ON THE PRAIRIES. 
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_ The time has passed long since in the prairie country for doubting the 
_ feasibility or profit of tree planting for timber and shelter. Hon. C. H. 
Whiting, of Monona county, Iowa, who is one of the most successful of 
pioneer tree growers, well says : 

_ Timber-growing is no longer an experiment, but with care, a certain 
nd complete success. 

If planted in belts around the farm, the protection is worth more 
than the rent of the land on which the timber stands. All the timber 
which I have planted, or will plant under the present law, will stand, 
when ten years old, without having cost me a cent. ’ 

_ It renders a farm so much more comfortable, beautiful and attractive 
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in summer, and protection in winter, without a feeling of self- conscious i 
satisfaction that he has done one good thing for himself, for his State, 
and for his posterity. 


Several of the western prairie states have wisely offered special in- 
ducements to tree planting, by exempting for a term of years a certain: 
amount of property from taxation. In Iowa the exemption is as fol- 
lows : Ng 

TAX EXEMPTIONS 


TO ENCOURAGE FORESTRY AND ORCHARD PLANTING IN IOWA. 


Section 798, Title 6, Chapter 1, of the Code, as amended by the 17th 
General Assembly: 


For every acre of forest trees planted and cultivated for timber with- 
in the State, the trees thereon not being more than twelve feet apart 
and kept in a healthy condition, the sum of one hundred dollars shall 
be exempted from taxation upon the owner’s assessment, for ten years - 
after each acre is so planted: Provided, that such exemption be applets 
only to the reality owned by the party claiming the exemption, not to ex- 
ceed each one hundred and sixty acres of land, upon which the trees are a 
grown and in a growing condition. My 

For every acre of fruit trees planted and suitably cultivated te 4 
the State, the trees thereon not being more than thirty-three feet apart — 
and kept in a healthy condition, the sum of fifty dollars shall be ex- — 
empted from taxation upon the owner’s assessment, for five years after — 
each acre is planted. Such exemption shall be made by the assessor at 
the time of the annual assessment, upon satisfactory proof that the party — 
claiming the same, has complied ‘with this section; and the assessor : 
shall return to the board of equalization, the name of each person 
claiming exemption, the quantity of lands planted to timber or forest — 
trees, and the amount deducted from the valuation of his property. 


y 
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has done very much to encourage forest tree planting. A ForEsTry . 
ANNUAL is published by this society each year giving valuable informa- _ 
tion on the subject. Me 


FAST GROWING TREES. 


The settler on a prairie farm should first plant some quick growing 
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trees to furnish shelter for his orchards, buildings and stock, while the 
more valuable varieties of slower growth, are coming on. The Cotton- 
wood, White Willow, Balm of Gilead, Box Elder, Poplar and Soft Maple 
all grow rapidly, all growing readily from cuttings except the maple. 

Prof. J. L. Budd, says : 
=iIn making plantations, if cuttings two jor three feet in length, and 
from one to two inches in diameter be used, they will grow with more 
uniformity and give less trouble in cultivation, than small cuttings, or 
even small plants.. These large cuttings should be sawed off into lengths 
wanted, and the lower end sharpened with a keen axe, with a sloping cut 
all on one side. Set these cuttings by making holes with a light iron 
bar, in which the cuttings are driven carefully with a wooden mallet. 
All of the Poplar and Willow family of trees, grow best from cuttings 
put out in the fall, if they are set firmly and deeply. Hither in fall or 
early spring, set them where wanted as soon as a wagon Joad of cuttings 
is prepared. They are much injured by laying around, even for a day 
or two. 

Tf more convenient, the Cottonwood may be grown by the million 
from the seed, with. very little trouble. Gather the catkins in June, 
rub them apart with the hand when ready to sow, and mix them up with 
sand to facilitate even sowing. Put in drills on mellow, moist soil, and 
cover not more than one inch deep: all of the Willows and Poplars may 
be started in great quantity in this way, where the catkins are abund- 
ant. 


Suel Foster, one of the oldest of Iowa’s pioneer tree planters; writes 
as follows : 
WHAT TREES TO GROW. 


No farm is complete without a wood-lot, and it is easier to raise one 
than to clear off one covered with the usual natural growth. When one 
plants his own timber, he can have such as he wants. White Ash is 
best for farm tools; Black Cherry for cabinet work. It will grow as 
fast as Black Walnut—the Walnut roots are poisonous to the crops and 
orchard trees for some distance. Then, for post timber, the hardy Ca- 
talpa has lately been more extensively recommended than any other tree. 


It is by undoubted evidence, that it has been known to lastin the ground, — 


as a post, for more than fifty years. In proof of this, Mr. KH. HK. Bar- 
ney, President of the Car Manufacturing Company at Dayton, O., sent 
me a piece of Catalpa wood which was taken from a post which had 
stood in the ground seventy-five years. This tree is a rapid grower, eas- 
ily raised from seed, and easily transplanted er 
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The Osage Orange, our well known hedge plant, may be grown as a BY 
forest tree or wind-break in the south half of the State. It is a remark- 
ably firm, heavy, strong wood, and valuable for many farm uses; for 
mallets, mauls, beetles, sled- stakes, pins, rake-teeth, and many such USES 
that are constantly arising on the farm. 

I would not intermix different species in the grove, for some grow 
faster than others, and the slower growth is liable to be nearly lost by 
overgrowth of the larger. But for wind-break of a few rows, there may 
be no objection to planting different species ; planting the largest grow- 
ers on the outside row, and so taper down with smaller growers towards 
the field. 

Set some evergreens about the premises. They make the best wind- 
break. Set them on the north of the orchard and the buildings. Plant 
deciduous and fruit trees as early in the spring as the ground can be plowed 
and evergreens a little later. Some people do not have any luck in plant- 
ing evergreens. It is because they do not know how. Handle them 
carefally. If the ground is dry, use plenty of water. Keep the roots 
from drying. Plenty of wet straw or rags of gunny sacks about the 
roots will keep them moist. Make a mud-hole, and dip the roots in be- 
fore setting. Dig the hole large enough to lay the roots out in their 
natural position, fill in the earth and poke it carefully underneathallthe 
roots ; when the roots are all covered and the hole half filled with soil, 
dash in water enough to thoroughly wet and settle the dirt about the 
roots ; if it is dry, fill in more dry dirt and tramp it hard that it may be 
firmly pressed on every part of the roots, for the roots must have the 
privilege of absorbing water, and every part of the bark of the roots will 
absorb where the moist earth comes in contact with it. 


After the trees are set, mulch or cover the surface with any sort of 
litter, leaving earth on them to prevent blowing away. If drouth comes 
in summer, water, but do not slop a little water on the top of the ground, 
it is the roots of the tree that need the water ; dig the earth away until 
you get near the roots, then pour in water enongh to wet the ground 
thoroughly a foot distant around and beneath the roots, then fill in the 
earth and cover with mulch, and it will last a long time, and usually save 
the life of the tree and contribute greatly to its growth. 

A few notes on the relative growth of well known species on my 
grounds, may be useful. They are the results of actual measurement 
with line and pole, on March 6th, 1879. 

Hardy Catalpa, twenty-two years from seed, height thirty-five to forty- 
one feet, diameter 15 to 164 inches. 

Black Cherry, transplanted from woods, twenty years growth, height 
4() feet, diameter 11 inches. 


ia 
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Sugar Maple, transplanted from woods, twenty years growth, height 
20 feet, diameter 144 inches. 

Soft Maple, transplanted, twenty years growth, height 35 feet, diam- 
eter 16 inches. 

Chestnut, from seed, twenty-four years growth, height 30 to 39 feet, 
diameter 10 to 164 inches. 

Hardy Catalpa, from seed, four years growth, height 10 to 12 feet, di-. 
ameter 35 to 5 inches. 

White Pine, two years seedlings, growth twenty-four years, height 50 
feet, diameter 19 inches. 

Norway Spruce, four year seedlings, growth 20 years, height 34 feet, 
diameter 13 inches. 

Kuropean Larch, one year seedling, growth ten years, height 20 to 30 
feet, diameter 4 to 74 inches. 

Scotch Pine, two years seedlings, growth twenty years, height 30 feet, 
diameter 16 inches. 

Austrian Pine grows much like the Scotch, but more stocky, not quite 
as tall, is deeper green in color and a more beautiful tree. 

The largest Catalpas have stood on rather poor, hard soil, and have not 
had as good culture as the four year old trees. As to the two varieties, 
hardy and tender, myself and foreman were looking at them to-day, and 
we could not attempt to distinguish one from the other by the appear- 
ance of the bark and the twigs. The hardy one grows thriftiest, and its 
time of blooming here is from 5th to 15th of June; while the tender 
kind blooms from two to three weeks later, the flowers of the early vari- 
ety all dropping before a flower of the other has opened. The hardy 
variety has a larger and whiter flower, and the seed pods are much longer 
and less numerous. 

The Sugar Maple is a slow growing tree from seed, until it is about 
five years old, when it begins to make top. In the hard grass ground 
by the roadside, it grows, when once started, nearly as fast as the Soft 
Maple. 

The Black Cherry grows nearly as fast as the Walnut, and it is more 
valuable for cabinet work. 

H. C. Raymond, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, writes: 


I herewith give measurement of several of the species which were 
planted by me ten years ago. I give the diameters measured one foot 
above the surface of the ground. The plants were all about one foot high 
when planted. The figures are about what may be expected when trees 
are grown for timber. Isolated trees, or single rows, under favorable 
circumstances, are, and can be, grown to double the sizes here given: 


White Maple, diameter 8 inches, height 30 feet; Ash, 44 inches, height — 
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29 feet; Abele or Silver Poplar, 9 inches, height 30 feet; Black Wal- 
nut, 5 inches, height 20 feet ; Black Cherry, 6 inches, height 28 feet ; 
Catalpa, 6 inches, height 25 feet ; White Pine, 5 inches, height 19 feet ; 
Scotch Pine, 6 inches, height 21 feet ; Cottonwood, 9 inches, height 35 
feet; Ash Leaved Maple, 54 inches, height 27 feet ; Butternut, 5 inches, 
height 20 feet ; Chestnut, (9 years old, from seed), 44 inches, height 20 
- feet ; Elm, 44 inches, height 25 feet. 

“Of the Evergreens for timber or wind-break, I would much prefer 
_ to grow the Scotch pine. It is most rapid in growth, and also the best 
able to stand all the extremes of our climate (excepting the Austrian 

Pine), and makes valuable lumber. The White Pine may be equally val- 
uable where the air is more humid, but our air of the Missouri valley is 
hard on it when young, yet it can be grown if well sheltered from wind 
by other trees. 

So far the Black Cherry (Prunns Serotina) has not received the atten- 
tion that it merits. It grows rapidly, the lumber for finishing work’is 
highly prized, the fruit is valuable for the birds, and the wood is valu- 
able for fuel and very many farm uses. In these degenerate days when 
everything we buy is adulterated, we should plant more Sugar Maple. 
The more independent each family may become, the better will it be. 
prepared for famine, pestilence, peace or war.” 


TRANSPLANTING FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS. 


BY PROF. BUDD. 


We have almost uniformly advised the planting of forest tree seeds 
where they are to stand permanently.. But this is not always practic- 
able, or indeed advisable. In transplanting, the plan of inserting the 
plants into a cavity formed by thrusting a narrow spade in the ground 
and pressing the handle forward, has been generally practiced. But care- 
ful growers of forestry belts and hedges, find that it pays bountifully to 
do the work more systematically. In reality, the best and surest method 
takes little, if any, more time and labor than the less perfect and suc- 
cessful mode of setting behind a spade. 

Plow straight furrows four feet apart across the plat, running the plow 
as deep as possible. When ready to put in the plants, keep the team at 
hand, and deepen two or three furrows at a time, so the earth will be 
fresh and moist, by plowing back in each furrow with active boy press- 
ing down on the plow beam. This gives a deep furrow with mellow dirt 
thrown up on both sides. In setting the plants, two hands work to the 
best advantage. Stretch a line over the center of the furrow, straighten 
the crooks in the furrow with a spade, and proceed to set the plants. 
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One hand attends to wetting the roots of the plants, a bunch at a time, 


as taken from the convenient point where they are heeled in, and sets 


them upright at proper distance apart, pulling in the requisite loose dirt, 
with his hands or feet. The other hands follow with a hoe, leveling up 
between the plants, and tramping the earth firmly around each plant. 
Two hands in this way will soon put out severalacres. After the platis 
finished, cultivate with two horse corn cultivator or double shovel, de- 
pending on the height of the plants. About the middle of June, plow 
the spaces between the rows, by throwing the furrows towards the trees. 
A plantation started in this way, will usually make double the growth 
the first year made by those planted carelessly with a spade, and if the 
plants are in good order, not one in two hundred will fail to grow. If 


plants barely live the first season after planting, their growth will be 


feeble for several years, and they are liable to perish the succeeding 
winter. 


USES OF THE COTTONWOOD AND POPLARS. 


In the older countries, belts of these trees were set, which are now 
large trees, making fair sized logs for sawing. Many of these belts were 
set so near orchards and home grounds as to encroach, by their shade 
and root robbing, on grounds needed for garden, small fruit, or orchards. 
They are counted almost worthless for any purpose except summer fuel. 
We wish to direct special attention to the value of the timber of 


the Cottonwood, the Abele, Balm of Gilead, and large Aspen,. 


for fencing, the building of corn cribs, etc. When the trees become 
abundant, as they soon will, in many neighborhoods on our great north- 
ern prairies, small logs of twelve inches in diameter, taken out in thin- 
ning, can be cut with profit and advantage, into fencing and lumber with 
small portable mills. 

A few years ago, the writer put in his scrap book the following item, 
written by one of the closest observers Hngland has ever produced, Dr. 
Lindley : 

“About twenty-eight years ago, a light fence was put up near where 
we are writing. It was cut of Lombardy Poplar, just felled, and sawed. 
After being erected, it was coated well with boiling coal tar, which sunk 
deeply into the soft wood. This fence was perfectly sound for over 
twelve years, and yet exists, though now showing signs of decay. Ques- 
tion: Would it have stood at all without the tar?” 

«- An intelligent’Hnglishman of Du Page County, Illinois, assured the 
writer, that in his old neighborhood in England, the inch boards of Lom- 
bardy Poplar, White Poplar (here called Silver Poplar), Willow, and 
other light, soft wooded trees, are saturated with boiling hot coal tar 
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while yet green and sappy, as in this condition it enters the inter-cellular 
spaces of the wood most freely. 7 

Thus prepared, these boards are found as durable as hard wood lum- 
ber, and far stronger than pine. 

The writer has experimented with green Cottonwood and Basswood 
strips, saturated with hot coal tar, and has found them as durable as 
green White Oak for nursery stakes. 

Hon. C. EK. Whiting, of Monona county, reports: “Tam now using 
many round Cottonwood posts, cut from my young thrifty growing trees, 
peeled, seasoned, and boiled a few minutes each in coal tar, at an ex- 
pense of about one cent each. These bid fair to outlast oak posts not 
so treated.” . 


BLACK WALNUT. 


Hach season we acquire new bits of experience, as guides in the labor 
of tree planting. . 

Careful observations during the past two years in the prairie states, 
convince us, that the Black Walnut makes the most rapid and healthy 
growth on our prairies richest in humus, and yet having a porous sub- 
soil, so that it will not suffer in extreme seasons of wet or drought. 

Another fact in relation to its growth has become apparent, which will 
be important for planters to remember: Where blue. grass has been in- 
troduced, it is sure to get in and ruin or sadly injure the trees when 
planted alone in groves, unless culture is kept up more 
years than is profitable. This special liking of the blue 
grass for the Black Walnut groves, results we suppose, from the very 
late period in the spring when the foliage is fully expanded, giving the 
blue grass such a start that it matures its seed. In Lllinois, this has be- 
come such a drawback in the culture of this tree, that it is now being 
planted in alternate rows with some tree coming into leaf early in the 
season. Soft Maple and Box Hlder have been used to good advantage 
for the alternate rows, which must be taken out in whole or in part for 
fuel, when it is evident that they are seriously injuring the Walnuts. 
With this treatment, the Walnuts will run up faster and straighter than 
when planted alone, and they will be free from grass. 

Judge Whiting gives this opinion as to value of timber for posts, and 
mode of keeping and planting nuts : 

{t is very durable, it put in the ground dry, for posts. Fifteen years 
ago I planted Cedar and Walnut posts at the same time, and also posts 
of White Oak. All are now decayed about equally. Always plant the 
Walnut where you want it, Will transplant well, but loses, in losing its 
tap-root, years of growth, Seven bushels of walnuts, with the shucks 
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on, will plant an acre. During the winter I put in trenches, not too 
thick, and cover with leaves. 

Plant before sprouting if possible. Mark the ground out as for Ash, 
and plant the nuts early and deep, so they will not dry. 

Soft Maple and Box Elder have been used to good advantage for the 
alternate rows, which must be taken out in whole or in part for fuel, 
when it is evident that they are seriously injuring the Walnuts. With 
this treatment, the Walnuts will run up faster and straighter than when 
planted alone, and they will be free from grass. 


WHITE PINE AND LARCH. 


These well known trees are placed together, as many experiments at 
the west have demonstrated that they are mutual aids to each other in 
growth, and on the prairies we have special uses for the larch poles, 
when it becomes necessary to cut them, to give room for the develop- 
ment and growth of the pines. But few of our prairie settlers realize 
how cheaply they can now start an acre or two of these valuable and 
really quick growing conifers. 

Aside frem intrinsic value for timber, such groves prove good invest- 
ments, in the way of breaking up the monotony of prairie scenery, and 
as places for pleasant resort in winter as weil as in summer. 

The most profitable mode of planting is to set the plants in rows four 
feet apart. Every alternate row is planted exclusively with Larch three 
feet apart in rows. In the row in which the Pines are planted, they 
stand eight feet apart with a Larch planted half way between. When 
the Larch poles are cut, the Pines stand eight feet apart both ways. A 
practical estimate of the cost of two acres, and results at the end of 
ten years, may prove useful. 


PRACTICAL ESTIMATE. 


4200 Larch plants (transplanted, 12 to 15 inches)......... ..........2..--+«--- 8 42 00 
1400 White Pine (transplanted, 12 to 18 inches)... 20.060 weed joc dene ee eee OOO 
Prenuring eronmd and Betting 14 fc0 ts vicwsn ign pees eae ees Seatieeee Sale carey pte 15.00 
Culwure for Tour years ok. vss 504s Chie wae ERO oaks ok Sela ae SR ete eee 

EEMOBAL i cine ss pie Soe oa PE ARSE fe ok an ECE lone ce aN $11¢ .00 


After the fourth year, these trees will keep down nearly all weed 
growth, and the ground will begin to be carpeted with a mulching of 
leaves. 


As wanted for use, when from eight to twelve years planted, the 
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Larch trees would be worth not less than fifteen cents per tree for wire 
fence posts, poles for fencing and other uses, for fuel, etc. 
The account would now stand: — 


Credit to Larch, 4200 trees at 15 cents each... ............... Vachs! s dearer ees $630.00 
MRPs Es GCOS ET LCL AOL cain a stare tas Sa. tinct 2 oie siete ckoul Dele were, aiale aiieiaie gah ate waclw ace glace 110.00 
LoD SED NG SEM TOE 01 MN i ue a ng ere A Tg IP ed IO Sa a AE $520.00 

RED ELM, 


Maple, for instance, has become over our State, the popular tree for gen- 
eral planting. Let us suppose the Red Elm had become equally popu- 
lar. It grows as rapidly, is far hardier, it is free from insect ravages, 


it is worth far more for fuel, it is excellent for rails and even posts, its 


lumber is valuable for stable floors, bridge plank, wagon hubs, and many 


other uses, the trees require little if any care in the way of pruning, 


etc., etc. If it could supplant the Maple, the gain would soon be very 
apparent. 

The seeds of the Elm ripen in May, usually before the trees come 
into full leaf. The seeds are light, and being surrounded by a mem- 
braneous wing, they are widely scattered by the wind. Sow at once on 
gathering, and by all means sow where wanted, if possible. They may 
be planted in corn hills to excellent advantage. They usually grow about 
one foot in height the first season. Planting with corn is an advantage, 
as the plants are sometimes injured when very young by direct exposure 


to our dry air and hot sun of July and August. The plants transplant 
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readily, but if you want rapid growth, never break the first tap root. 
BUTTERNUT.—(Juglans cinerea.) 


This well known tree of the Northern States, does well on about all 
our varied prairie soils, either in groves or planted singly, in not too ex- 
posed positions, for its nuts. Western experience makes it certain, that 
propagated from seed, with culture when young, that nuts may be mnch 
improved ; as the shells become thinner, the kernel larger and richer, 
and much easier to free from the divisions of the shell. It is well worth 
planting around our inland prairie homes for its fruit. Fuller says: 
“Farmers, remember that a few Butternut trees may cause your sons 
and daughters to send a thought or blessing back to the old homestead, 
when far far away and surrounded by the cares and anxieties, which we 


all experience in our journey through life.” 


When dry, the wood lasts well for posts, and the poles, when large 


_ enough to split, where they run up straight in close plantings, are dur: 
_ able and strong for fence rails, 
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DURATION OF WOODS. 


The duration of thin pieces of boards buried in the earth, was tested 
in Kurope by Hartig, with the following results : 

Decay proceeded in the order named, commencing with the most per- 
ishable: Plane (Kuropean Sycamore), Horse Chestnut, Linn (Bass- 
wood), Lombardy Poplar, American Birch, Red Beech, Hornbeam, Alder, 
Ash Maple, Silver Fir, Scotch Fir, Elm, Weymouth, Pine, Larch, Robinia 
(Black Locust), Oak. The same list of experiments included tests of 
various preservative processes ; and the one found most effective was 
charring in the fire and then dipping in hot coal tar pitch. Simply 
charring the wood was of little utility, as was likewise: saturations with 
different salts, which have been recommended. 


PROFITS OF TREE PLANTING. 


In a lecture at the Industrial University of Illinois, the following in- 
stances of forest growth and profits of timber culture were mentioned 


by Mr. O. B. Galusha : 


A few miles from my.residence are a few acres of ground which were 
cleared of timber sixteen or seventeen years since. ‘There was then Jeft 
upon the ground a growth of underbrush only, consisting of several 
varieties of Oak, Hickory, Ash, and some other sorts. I have watched 
the growth of timber from year to year, until the present time, and am 
myself surprised at the result. The land was worth, when cleared, perbaps 
$12 per acra, not more. There have been taken from it, during the last 
seven years, poles equal in value, probably, to $10 per acre, and $150 
per acre would hardly buy the trees now standing up it. So that, if we 
estimate the value of the land (at the the time mentioned) at $12 per 
acre, and compute the interest upon this for sixteen years at six per 
cent compound interest, adding the amount of taxes accruing during the 
time, with interest upon this at the same rates, we have $100 per acre as 
the net profit of the timber crop; while, of course, the land itself has 
partaken of the generally enhanced value of surrounding real estate, and 
would now probably sell for $50 per acre, were the timber removed. 

* * * Let us estimate the expense of raising a growth of ten 
acres, planted with White Ash and Black Walnut, five acres of each. 
These varieties grow at about the same rate, and are about equally val- : 
uable for lumber. The seeds of the Ash, like all seeds of this class ‘ 
which ripen in the autumn, should be gathered when ripe, and kept in | 
the cellar through winter. The Walnuts, as other nuts,should be spread 
evenly upon the ground, where surface water will not stand, not more = 
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- than two nuts in depth, and covered with two or three inches of mellow 
soil, that they may freeze during the winter ; to be planted as soon in 
the spring as they show signs of sprouting. The land should be deeply 
plowed, late in the fall if practicable, and finely pulverized in early 
spring, and marked both ways, as for corn, three feet eight inches apart. 
The tree-seeds and nuts should be planted eleven feet apart, which will 
admid of two rows of corn or potatoes between each two rows of trees. 
By putting two or three seeds in a place, to be thinned out to one if 
both or all germinate, an even stand can be secured. A better way is to 
plant in rows, eleven feet apart, running north and south, and three feet 
eight inches—(in the marks for corn). This will secure straight trees, 
being closer and they may be thinned out to eleven feet each way, when 
large enough to use for grape-stakes, bean or hop poles. This will give 

300 trees per acre, or 3,000 trees in all, allowing for some vacancies, 
though in all cases of tree planting, whether in groves or screens, a sup- 

‘ply of good plants, grown elsewhere, should always be in readi- 
ness to use in filling vacancies, which should be done at the end of 
the first year. 


The preparation of the ten acres, at $5 per acre, would be $50. Aver- 
age cost of seed, 50 cents per acre, $5. Planting, $25. The cultiva- 
tion, during the first five years, will be paid for in the crops grown be- 
tween rows. For cultivation from fifth to ninth years, four years, with 
horses only, $30 per year, $120. After this time no cultivation or care 
will be needed. This makes the entire cost, in seed and labor, of the 10 
acres of trees, $300. These trees will, at twenty-five years of age, aver- 
age sixteen inches in diameter at the ground, and about ten inches at 
the height of sixteen feet. This will give, deducting waste in sawing, 
120 feet of lumber per tree. Allowing one-sixth for damage by the 
elements and loss from other causes, we have, in round numbers, 360,000 
feet of lumber, which, at $50 per M, would amount to $18,000. The 
value of the tree-tops for fuel would be equal to the cost of preparing 
the logs for the mill, and the expense in sawing would not exceed $5 
per M. This, added to the cost of producing the trees, and the amount 
deducted from the value of the lumber, leaves $16,000 for the use of 
ten acres of land for twenty-five years, and the interest upon the amount 
expended in planting and cultivating the trees! This statement may be 
deemed incredible, perhaps, by those who have not previously turned 
their attention to the subject; but after much study and many years 

observation and measurements of growths of different varieties of 
trees, | am convinced that in all well-conducted experiments in growing 
__ artificial groves upon our large prairies, the profits will not fall far, if 
at all, short of the rates above stated. It must be born in mind that _ 
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trees standing at regular and proper distances upon rich prairie soil, and 
receiving good cultivation, will grow much faster than the same varieties 
found growing in natural groves. 


PROPAGATING AND TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 


Robert Douglass of Waukegan, Illinois, the champion Evergreen 
grower of the West, sums up the method of propagating, as follows : 


“ Plant early in the spring; never allow the roots to become dry, and 
Oke the ground tight, so that they cannot shake about or be moved by 
the winds.’ He would plant as soon as the frost was out of the ground, 
(first puddling the roots as soon as received), and plant a little deeper 
than they had grown in the nursery. The center of the hole should be 
elevated to set the tree on, and the roots should be spread out and filled 
in compactly, and particularly under the tree, so that it will not sink. 

In his own praetice he sowed the seeds in the spring, until May, in 
beds four feet wide, broadcast, and raked in. The young plants must 
be shaded, the first year at least, by lath, cloth, or brush, and his former 
practice was to lay frames of lath, with spaces as wide as the strips, 
over the seed-beds. Another, and by some regarded as a better screen, 
is a frame-work of poles raised upon posts about six feet high, and cov- 
ered with brush. He would bed out the plants from three to six inches 
apart in the rows, and the rows twelve to eighteen inches apart, shading 
the first season, and working with the hoe. The earth should be drawn 


up to the plants at the last hoeing of the season, to prevent heaving out 


in winter. In two years from planting they will be nice stocky trees, 
averaging about one foot in height, and may then be planted in nursery 


rows, three or four feet apart, or in shelter-belts and hedges. Three- 


year-old plants, six to nine inches high, may be planted immediately into 
3-foot or 4-foot rows. His advice in the choice of kinds for different 
situations was as follows: 

For hedges and screens, not intended to grow higher than eight feet, 
plant the American Arbor Vitz ; for higher hedges and screens, plant 


_ Norway Spruce ; for wind-breaks, sheltering orchards. etc., plant Scotch 


Pine or Norway Spruce ; for ornamental planting, use Norway Spruce 
more freely than any other evergreen. 


HK. Ferrunp of Nebraska, who has had ten years experience as an 


_ Evergreen forest planter, writes : 


1. Never plant your Evergreen in the fall of the year, but do it in the 
Spring as early as you can obtain the trees. 
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2. Do not set your trees in the ground deeper by an inch than they = 
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stood in the nursery. Use no manure of any kind in planting Ever- 
ereens or Larch, but let the soil be mellow and friable, without lumps — 
in contact with the roots. ¢ 
3. Do not plant trees under two years old even for stocking a nur- 
sery, and for the garden and lawn give the preference to trees one to — 
three feet high. . ) 
4, Never dig deep among the roots of your trees, but keep the soil — 
mellow and moist at the surface by a light mulching of bruised straw or 
hay, that will prevent the weeds from growing. 
5. Last, but not least, get your trees direct from a nursery, carefully — 
avoiding trees that are heeled in by peddlers in the fall, because such 
are always killed at the root, notwithstanding their green appearance ; 
and here allow me a little digression. Give your preference to home 
nurseries. You have men here engaged in the business who have spent 
their lifetime, judging what varieties of trees you could better plant, for 
your profit and success. i 
D. ©. Scofield, an experienced Evergreen planter, of Elgin, Illinois, — 
Says : | e. 
Large nursery-grown, oft-transplanted trees, may be removed with as — 
much certainty of their living as small ones. The hardy evergreens, such 
as the Norway Spruce, Scotch, Weymouth (or white), and Black Austrian — 
Pines, may be removed from the height of twelve to eighteen feetassafely 
as from two to four feet. The method of removing is the same as of — 
small trees, and they have no more need of a large ball of earth to 
secure their growth than a plant of twelve inches. ‘l'rue, they must be — 
taken up with great care to preserve the roots from breaking on being ~ 
moved‘ or from exposure to a dry atmosphere, and when set, especial — 
care must be taken to keep the roots in their natural position, thoroughly — 
packing the earth among all the roots with the fingers, so as to exelude 
the air and retain moisture. This should be done by suspending the ~ 
tree in the hole, which should be made sufficiently large not only to re- 
ceive the roots of the tree, but also the planter to readily get to his — 
task. The earth must be in fine tilth for planting corn, and must never — 
be wet or muddy, and when thus planted the earth around should be — 
- pressed thoroughly with the feet, and when well planted, a quantity of 
coarse mulching of rotten straw, leaves, or, better, spent tan-bark, should — 
be put around the tree and cover the surface from two to four feet 
on all sides, and from three to six inches in depth ; but do not pack too 
closely against the trunk of the tree. Three strong stakes, six feet high 
should be set four or five feet from the tree at equal distances from _ 
each other. A collar or band should be fixed around the tree five or six — ; 
__ feet from the ground, to which strong hay bands should be fastened, and _ 
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then to each stake a piece of fence-wire, which will not shrink or expand. 

In the transit, the roots should be secured with moist fine straw, hay, 
OF MOSS, SO that they shall not at all lose their native condition. When 
the tree is thus set a few pailsful of water may be poured upon the 
ground so as to settle it, as if a great rain had done the work. When 
dry, spade up often, and mellow the soil to give the air circulating and 
condensing. room in hot weather. Then replace the mulching about the 


tree. The less of earth retained in which the tree formerly stood the. 


better, as from it the substance or nutriment necessary to feed the tree 
is entirely exhausted, and the myriads of feeding roots running off in 
every direction have been left in’ the ground, To retain the entire ball 


as when removed in the frost, would be to not only stop the growth of 


the tree, but to starve it to death before the fibrous roots could extend 
far enough to procure necessary food. I have had large Hvergreen 
trees stand thus, scarcely living for three or four years, and only from 
frecly;feeding the ball with liquid manure were they kept alive; for in 
our ignorance we supposed we must remove as much earth as possible 
to ake an Evergreen live. We now send our large trees off by the 


car load that are several days on the transit, and yet all are reported to 


live. 
. HEDGE FENCES. 


HONEY LOCUST. 


The Honey Locust is used in some parts of the West as a hedge plant. 
Ff. W. Hart of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, gives his method of treating it as fol- 
lows : 


The plants, which were two years old, were plowed in the ground sixteen 
inches apart. The second year they were bent down and fastened to the 
ground by means of forked sticks. The third year the same method 
was pursued, only the tops were bent mostly in the opposite direction ; 
and the fourth year a small pole was placed along the fence four feet 
from the ground, and the tops of the hedge entwined around the pole, 
thus making’ an almost impregnable barrier to the encroachments of 


almost any kind of stock. I give it as the result of my deliberate con- — 


viction, based upon a residence of fourteen years in Linn County, that 
in this and northern latitude the Honey Locust is the only hedge thus 
far tried that will stand the test of all contingencies. 


OSAGE ORANGE. 


hedge of this plant, as follows 


G. P. Wood of Cedar County, Iowa, gives his method of making a a 
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While the plants may be readily grown from seed by any one familiar 
with seedling growing, it yet is better, as a general rule, to get them 
from a professional grower in the spring, as near planting time as prac- 
ticable. The most suitable time for ee is Just arter corn planting 
ing is finished. In fitting hedge row for planting, throw the furrows out 
on a land six feet in width, leaving the middle clean und deep. When 
ready for planting secure a rope of bed corn size, avout one hundred 
_ feet long, knotted at intervals of one foot with common wrapping cord, 
by passing through the rope with large needie aud ticing; sort the 
- plants in two or three sizes, planting each size separate to secure more 
- uniform growth; puddle the plants in very thin muck, and keep shaded 
eee sacking or old blanket. With strong stake for driving at each end 


stretch the line tightly, and drop a plant at each kuct on the line. In 


setting use a sharp, bright. spade ; with the handle opposite the knots on 
‘cord, press down spade full length of blade, crowd torward until open- 
ing is made for insertion of plant back of the blade; get the plants 
down as low as possible ; if several buds on the top are covered all the 
better, aZsuccess in hedging largely depends on deep planting in good, 
well prepared soil, especially if drouth soon follows the planting. If a 
single hand is planting after line is set, let him tramp around the plants 
as he goes back to move his stake, setting his foot with quick motion 
on opposite side of each plant. In this way the planting is done 
speedily, effectively, and in straight line. In moving line ahead, throw 
it clear of the row, so that no plants will be loosened or drawn out in 
- dragging line forward. Cultivate thoroughly until midsummer but no 
later ; before corn husking mulch well the young hedge with straw or 
long manure, intermixed with good manure, which will give the plants 
an early growth in the spring. This manuring results favorably so 
far as | have observed. Cultivate each year on the same plan until 
the plants are about one inch in diameter; then in early spring plash 
very low, cutting the plants about half off in the collar, with two inch 
paring chisel set in a long handle; using a light mallet. They may 
also be clipped with a light ax. In either case let a second hand draw 
the plant back, and press it down nearly horizontally with a long handled 
hook, readily made by bending the tines of an old hay fork. 


THE WHITE WILLOW. 


- Gov. John Scott, of Iowa, who has had long experience with this tree, 
writes as follows concerning it: 


ical 2 Se not accord with the facts to speak of the white willow as a 
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hedge plant, for such it is not, in any sense. It may be grown to answer 
the purpose of a hedge in restraining live stock; but calling such a bar- 
rier a hedge has a tendedcy to mislead. The willow is A TREE, and 
every attempt to dwarf it by cutting back, slashing, plaiting, or other- 
wise, will result in failure. It will only be healthy and strong when 
permitted to take the form of a tree. Because of this idea that it may 
be grown as a dwarf, and pleated together, or slashed over, it has often 
failed to answer any good purpose. 

To realize the best results from planting corn most persons know that 
strong seed, proper preparation of the ground, carerul planting and 
good culture are essential. It is the same with the willow. 

1. Strong Seed.—Cuttings made from upright, thrifty shoots are 
stronger than those from the later growth. Cuttings should be made 


before the buds start in the spring, and they should not be exposed to - 


the drying influences of the sun and wind; nor should they be forced 
into premature growth by being packed in sawdust, or covered with man- 
ure, or placed in a warm corner. Jet them be kept back until the time 
for planting. 

2. The soil should be warm and mellow, and capable of being well 
packed upon the cuttings when they are set. It should rest very firmly 
upon the base of the cutting. This may be effected by tamping well 
with the foot. If the ground is in such condition that it can be kept in 
the proper condition for growing a crop of corn, and is so kept—clean 
and mellow—the growth will be satisfactory. 

3. The cuttings should be set firmly, about one foot apart, and deep 
enough to reach moist earth. If they are from four to eight inches long 
they should be so set that the topmost bud should be rather below the 
surface of the ground. Perhaps the very Lest way would be to have the 
line of planting a little below the general surface, and to set-the cut- 
tings so that the top would be barely visible. This would leave little of 
the cutting exposed to drying influences, and when the shoots had fairly 
_ Started from the upper bud, a little earth could be carefully drawn to- 
wards the row, and securing it from all possibility of such damage. 


4. Ina short time the row of young shoots will be so well devel- 


oped as to suggest going over them with a hoe, and garden rake, and — 


clearing out the weeds and drawing a little more earth. When this has 
been done the plow or cultivator should be used through the season as 
for corn. But if the soil is not in condition for this treatment, as por- 
tions of it may not be, the best course would be to very thoroughly 
mulch on both sides of the row of cuttings, wide enough to leave 
good space clear of weeds, and deep enough to insure permanently a 
moist surface. 
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The principles above laid down are for the first year. It would be 
well to continue the cultivation and mulching, one or both, through two 
or three subsequent years. The increased growth would be good com- 
pensation for the care and labor. The treatment indicated will insure 
that most essential feature in a stock barrier—a GOOD STAND. 


Thomas Wardell of Mitchell Co., Iowa, who has had experience with 
the white willow writes as follows: 


Recent observation leads me to conclude that the white willew is, par 
excellence, possessed of all the qualities necessary to a northern hedging 
plant. It bears the knife or shears with impunity; it stands all kinds 
of hard usage, or insect enemies better than any other tree or plant that 
- I know of. If cut down to tbe ground it comes up again with a growth 
of five or six feet the first year, so thick that, as a windbreak on our 
bleak prairies, it has no equal in quick returns for the amount of care 
and skill bestowed upon it. Asa timber tree itis good; as a hedging 
plant it is better; as a windbreak it is best. That tells my short story. 
T have little else to say. But lest some one who reads this may not be 
a brother of the horticultural cvaft, I will tell him how to make some 
willow hedge—a thing of beauty—and a windbreak; a joy for a herd or 
flock, and a blessing to the farmer’s home and a traveller on the public 
highway. : 

Prepare your hedge row ground by very deep plowing in autumn, and 
plant fresh cuttings of large size and twenty or more inches in length, 
with a smooth slanting cut, as if cut off with one blow of a sharp hatchet. 
Before they get dried in the sun, put them in the hedge row sixteen inches 
apart, and tramp the soil well at the bottom if no where else. Cover 
up so that the rains of spring will expose the top of the cuttings, and 
give culture as for a row of corn, for three years, and you may rely 
on a hundred per cent, if the stock used was healthy when planted. We 
succeed by the above plan admirably. 

Then, after four or five years’ growth, plash in March, (not later) and 
a barrier will be grown in one year, that will defy man or beast to pene- 
trate it. Isee such a hedge often. White. willow and the knife are 
friends in March ; afterwards enemies. 


For WINDBREAKS.—Plant in the fall as you do for hedges, only make 
you cuttings three or more feet long, and of larger limbs, and plant them 
at an angle of sixty degrees, and leave a few inches out of ground when 


finished, and give the cuttings a few blows with a beetle, to settle them 


thoroughly into the earth below. These are better for mulching through 


the first winter. But you will loose but very few plants if cultivated — 


for two or three years. 


HORTICULTURAL. 
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‘THE APPLE ORCHARD. 
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CHAPTER ~ VAL. 


LOCATION. 


- In choosing ground for an apple orchard, the first and most important 
point to consider is drainage. It is,a waste of trees to set them in 
what would be called wet ground. On swampy ground, at the bottom of 


_ a ravine, or in any location where water stands on or near the surface of 
‘the soil, apple trees will not do well. Notice when you visit an old or- 


chird, that the low, wet places are either vacant or reset with young 
tices, or possibly occupied by dead ones. High rolling and well-drained 
Jand is the best. 

Persons who have no dry land suitable for an orchard, can prepare a 
firce by laying tile drains two rods apart and at a depth of four feet. 
‘Yo do this lay out the ground in lands the length of the piece and thirty- 


two feet wide, and plow a few times, throwing the earth as much as pos- 


siie into a ridge in the center of each land. Then lay tile four feet 


deup along each dead-furrow and set a row of ‘trees on the ridge along 


the center of each land. In plowing, continue to throw the earth to- 
ward the trees for several years and good drainage wili be secured. 


Probably the point next in importance is the choice of soil. Gravelly 
clay ov loam is the most favorable, produces the best and earliest crops 
_ of fruit as well as healthiest growth of tree. The land known as “white 
oak ridges or kknolls” seems peculiarly adapted to fruit. The healthiest 
and most profitable orchards we have seen in the west are located on such = 
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the west, are good orchard lands. Any of the soils named are more prof- 

‘itable for orchards than the rich black prairie or bottom lands. In this 

climate high ground, sloping to the north, is now considered the best, for 

the reason that trees on such a slope are not exposed to such sudden ex- 

tremes of heat and cold, and alternate freezing and thawing in winter. 

Frost stays in the ground later on a north hillside, and there is less dan- 
ger of the fruit buds starting too early. 


VARIETIES, 


From the endless list of old and new varieties only a few have proved 
_ profitable and satisfactory in this climate. South of the center of Iowa, 
Ilhnois and Nebraska, varieties which will endure the winter cold are 
numerous, but when we look for the kinds producing a large crop of 
fine fruit at an early age, our list will be reduced to less than a dozen 
names. The most profitable varieties are probably Red June, Duchess 
of Oldenburg and Karly Pennock for summer; Cole’s Quince, Maiden 
‘Blush, Fulton and Utter’s Red, for fall; Grimes’ Golden, Jonathan, 
Dominie, Ben Davis, and Willow Twig for winter. To furnish a suc- 
cession of fine fruit for home use, profit not considered, we should 
prefer for summer, Harly Harvest, Red June, Karly Joe and Chenango 
Strawberry ; for fall, Benoni, Dyer, Lowell and Fulton; for winter, 
Grimes Golden, Jonathan, Wealthy, White Winter Pearmain and Willow 
Twig. The preceeding lists are not recommended for localities north of 
the center of Lowa, Illinois and Nebraska, 

The combined efforts of prominent western horticulturists have pro- 


duced and tested a number of varieties which can be relied upon to - 


endure the extremes of temperature to the northern limits of our fruit 


regions. The list of iron clads includes Tetofski, Oldenburg and Red. 


Astrachan for summer; Alexander, Gros Pomier, Wolf River, Plumb’s 
Cider and Fameuse, for fall ; Wealthy, Walbridge and Canada Baldwin 
* for winter. 

TOP GRAFTING. 


Ve _Many"of our most experienced orchardists now favor and recommend — 
e top-grafting of choice varieties which are not perfectly hardy, upon 
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such iron clad trees as Oldenburg, Gros Pomier and Wealthy. The 


experience of many careful observers has been that trees thus formed 
bear younger, are more productive and profitable, and endure the severi- 
ties of our climate better than root-grafted trees of the same varieties. 
In setting an orchard of 100 top-grafted trees the varieties would furnish 
a profitable succession of fruit for home and market if set in the fol- 
lowing proportion : 

For Summer—Karly Harvest 1, Red June 2, Karly Joe 1, Irish Peach 
1, Oldenburg 2, Karly Pennock 3. 


For Fall—Chenango Strawberry 1, Dyer 1, Fameuse 1, Cole’s Quince 
1, Porter 1, Fall Orange 2, Fulton 2, Lowell 2, St. Lawrence 3, Maiden 
Blush 3, Utter’s Red 3. 

For Winter—Wealthy 2, Winesap 2, White Winter Pearmain 2, Can- 
ada Baldwin 2, Rawles’ Janet 2, Virginia Greening 5, Grimes’ Golden 5, 
Jonathan 15, Ben Davis 15, Willow Twig 10, Dominie 10. 

When preparing the ground for an orchard, one important point to be 
considered, is the distance apart, or number of trees to the acre. Most 
of the old orchards in the west were planted too close. In many eases 
the trees were set only 16 or 18 feet apart, and now stand with branches 
crowded and locked together, producing only partial crops of small 
apples ; 25 feet apart is the least distance apple trees should be set: 
32 feet is better, and some varieties need over 40. 


Prepare the ground you intend for orchard by deep fall plowing, and 
if possible sub-soiling. Harrow sufficiently to smooth and level the 
ground. Then set tall, slim poles in line where you want the first row 
of trees, and with a steady team and heavy plow throw out a deep fur- 
row on both sides of the line, making a ditch where the trees are to 
stand. Have the poles at each end of the row exactly straight and 16 
feet long, and with them measure off 32 feet from the first furrow at 
at each end; get the poles all in line by sighting from the two end ones 

~and turn two furrows from this line as before. Continue this until you 


have gone across the field, then plow another lot of furrows across these, — 


measuring in the same manner, to lay out rows the other way. 


Now if this has been correctly done, you have the: rows laid out both 


Pi 
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ways and tree holes half dug by horse power. Then go over the field 
before winter and dig a round hole three feet wide, and one and a half 
feet deep, where the furrows cross. 


When spring and tree planting time comes, you have the holes all 
ready, and about one-third full of loose earth in just the right condition 
for the young trees. In setting the trees at least two men are needed ; 
one to spread out the roots and hold the tree in just the right place un- 
til the other can cover the roots with about three inches of earth, which 
should then be packed hard around the roots with the feet. Now throw 
in the earth until a little above the level of the ground, and pack again. 
When this is done, throw on loose earth enough to make a little mound 
about six inches high around the tree. As soon as setting is finished, 
commence mulching and cover the ground for three feet in every direction 
around each tree with about six inches of old hay, straw or saw-dust. 


In selecting trees for an orchard take two and three-year-olds, they 
are much less damaged by moving than large trees, will start better, and 
you will lose fewer of them. Choose those with short, heavy bodies and 
small side branches. Take none that are barked or damaged near the 
ground or that have bad forks. It will be profitable to pay a few cents 
extra for your choice. No tree should be set with a heavy top, cut the 
lower limbs from such a tree for a distance of three or four feet. 


H. W. Lathrop, ex-President of the Iowa State Horticultural Society, 
Says: : 


Early in June the bodies and large limbs of the trees should have a 
good washing in strong soap-suds or weak lye from wood ashes. This 
washing will keep the bark smooth and healthy, and prevent the forma- 
tion of hiding places for insects. If borers have ever found a lodyment 
in any of the trees they should be made the subject of watchful exterm- 
imation. The knife and wire probe are the best weapons of offense 
against these troublesome pests. A never-failing sign of their presence 
is their saw-dust-like deposits about the roots. An applicetion of boil- 
ing lye from the spout of a tea-kettle to the outside of their places of 
retreat is said to be effectual in destroying them in the early stages of 
their existence. The advent of bark-lice, canker-worms, cicadze, codling 


moths, fall web-worms and all other insect enemies should be met with © 


a, fixed resolution for their immediate extermination if possible, for while 
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the price of berries may be a few cents per quart, and of grapes two or 
three cents per pound, the price of apples is “ eternal vigilance.” 


SMALL FRUITS. 


No home is complete without a good supply of small fruit, such 
as cherries, plums, raspberries, strawberries, currents, blackberries, 
grapes, etc. Most of them come at a season of the year when apples, 
peaches and pears are not plenty, and are luxuries that may be indulged 
in by every owner of a farm or a town lot. The method of propagation 
and cultivation recommended by the lowa Srare HortTicuLTURAL 
SocieTy is as follows: 

STRAWBERRIES. 


The preparation of the ground for strawberries should be made by 
deep plowing and thorough pulverizing, and it should be sufficiently rich 
- to produce a heavy crop of corn. ‘fhe plants may be put_out in Septem- 
ber, or early spring, and if for field culture, in rows four feet apart, with 
plants one foot apart in the row; if for garden and home culture, the 
rows two feet apart. If put out in the fall they should be mulched 
with coarse litter to prevent winter-killing. In large plantations they 
may be tilled with a straddle-row cultivator, the same as corn, and 
they should have a plowing every week or ten ‘days during the fir st part 
of the season, and the plants may be allowed to spread until they 
occupy the space of one toot in the row. They should be mulched at 
the beginning of the winter with some material that is free from seeds, 
such as corn or sorghum stalks, prairie hay or coarse straw. ‘The muleh, 
after the frost is out of the ground, is to be raked between the rows to 
retain the moisture in the ground, and afford a clean path on which to do 
the picking, and to enrich the ground by its decay. 

When the plantation is to be renewed, which should be done every 
fourth year, plow the ground between the rows, set out the plants 
therein and then plow up and cultivate the old row. 

The varieties that succeed generally in the west are Wilson’s Albany, 
Downer, Crescent Seedling and Charles Downing. 'The Downer is early, 
Crescent Seedling and Charles Downing follow next, late, Wilson's 
Albany. ‘The Duchess and Kentucky are also highly prized by many. 


RASPBERRIES. 


The preparation of the ground should be the same as for strawberries, - 
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the rows to be from five to seven feet apart, depending on the length s 


_ the canes are permitted to grow. The ground should be richer than for ve 
strawberries. The plants may be put out in the fall or spring, but if in a 
the fall, a small mound of earth should be raised over them before the fy 
ground freezes. Set them from one to three feet apart in the row and § 


_ cultivate as you do corn. When the young plants have made a growth 
of from one and a half to two feet, pinch or cut off the terminal bud ; 
it will then throw out branches, and when the branches have made a 
growth of one foot or more, cut off their terminal buds. After the crop of 
berries is harvested, the old bearing canes should be removed, and only 
from three to five new canes should be permitted to grow from one stool. 
If you plant the suckering varieties, unless the suckers are wanted for 
transplanting, treat them as you would weeds, and subdue them on all 
suitable occasions with the plow or hoe. 


The varieties generally recommended are,of the black, Doolittle, Mam- ‘3 
moth Oluster and Gregg. Of the red varieties Turner, and Philadelphia 
- succeed best. t 


BLACKBERRIES. Je 

_ The planting and cultivation of this fruit should be similar to that e 
of the raspberry. It will flourish with partial shade better than any 
other fruit, and may be planted on the north side of a grove,orina 
young grove not too thickly shaded. In the blackberry days of early 
times it succeded best on our sparsely-timbered lands and in our hazel 
thickets. | a 

_ The only variety worthy of general cultivation is the Snyder which is _ 
hardy and productive. | a 
CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. | 3 


Should be planted in rows five feet apart, and three to five feet in the 
row, depending upon the number of canes left in the hill. Prepare the 
ground as for raspberries, and plant cuttings or rooted plants. If 

- cuttings, they should be made from the last year’s growth, soon after 
the leaves have fallen, and if then put in the ground and well protected 
during the winter, will become calloused and frequently-rooted, so that 
they may be put out in the spring following. The currant is a gross 
feeder, and will use to good advantage an abundant supply of manure. 
A heavy mulching should be applied each year and left on the ground 
to decay and fertilize it. From five to eight canes only should be left — 
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in a hill, and all superfluous sprouts should be removed. Occasional 
pruning of canes may be made when they branch too much, and as the 
plantation attains age the old canes that become enfeebled should be 
removed and their places supplied by young sprouts. 


GRAPES. 


Should be planted quite deeply—18 inches or more—and then be well 
protected the first winter by being laid down and covered with earth, and 
if of tender varieties they should be protected every winter. The first 
year but one cane should be grown, the next not more than two, and the 
third a little fruit may be obtained. Plant in rows six to eight feet 
apart and train to trellis or stakes, vines four to eight feet apart in the 
row. A trellis may be made of three wires, the highest not more than 
four to five feet high, or stakes may be used from two to four inches in 
diameter. With the trellis you can cultivate or plow but one way, while 
with the stakes plowing may be done both ways. The pruning should be 
done in the fall, winter or spring, before the buds begin to swell. No 
definite rule can be given for pruning, but in doing it we should bear in 
mind that only the last year’s growth produces fruit. A young or 
feeble vine should not have too much bearing-wood left on it lest it 
overbear, while a strong well-established vine may be more heavily 


taxed. Cultivation of the vines with the plow, cultivator, one-horse © 


harrow or hoe should be begun as soon as the ground is in good condition 
to work in the spring, and it should be kept up until well into midsum- 
mer or later. Close pruning induces the growth of large berries and 
large bunches, while a superabundance of fruit-bearing wood tends to the 
production of numerous small bunches, with smaller berries. Hach bud 
on last year’s growth of wood may be counted on to produce from one 
to five bunches of grapes when the vine is well pruned. 

The varieties that succeed best are the Concord everywhere, and in 
some localities the Delaware, Martha, Roger’s Hybrids, Nos. 4, 5, 9, and 


15. 
PLUMS. 


Plum raising in the west has not generally been profitable. Of the 
natives the Wild Goose, Miner, De Soto and Weaver succeed best and 
in some localities have given satistaction. Of the eastern varieties the 
Lombard or Spanish King has proved the most profitable in central 
Iowa. The curculio is the great enemy of plum raising of the choice 
varieties. 


+ cherries of the Heart varieties do not succeed. Plum and 3 
trees should be planted about eighteen feet apart each way. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
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The garden should be near the house with a southern exposure, on 

dry soil and kept well manured. It must be securely protected from 
_ poultry, pigs and all kind of stock. Every farmer will find that it pays 
to have a good garden, for none of the products of the farm contribute 
more towards setting a good table, than a plentiful supply of vegetables. 
They give variety to the daily meals, and supply many little luxuries 
that can not otherwise be indulged in, besides being preservers of health. 
With a little care early vegetables may be supplied at small expense. 
Be careful to get good seeds, of the best varieties in all cases. 

Sowing the Seed and Preparing the Soil.--These are very important 
matters, and care should be taken to have your seed bed finely raked and 
free from all rubbish aud lumps, and well enriched with well-rotted 
manure, and also not to sow seed too early, or, in other words, until the 
soil becomes sufficiently warm and dry, so that it will work mellow and 
crumble to pieces when struck with the spade. Do not attempt to raise 
fine flowers or good vegetables on a poor soil: always keep a heap of 
~Imanure on hand for the next season, when it will be thoroughly rotted 
. and ready for use. If these points are overlooked and the seed sown too 
early, it is apt to rot or perish, and consequently involve a loss and sad 
disappointment on the part of the cultivator, and isnot the fault of the 
seed or seedsmen, as it is unfortunately laid a great many times. 
By sowing everything, as much as possible, in drills, instead of broadcast, 
a great deal of labor will be saved, as all can be kept clear of weeds by 
the hoe and hand cultivator. 


Hot Beds.--The hot-bed is made by forming a pile of horse manure 
with the straw used for bedding or leaves, some three feet in height, and 
about 12 or 18 inches larger all around than the size of the frame to be 
used. Shake all together, so that the straw and manure will be equally 
mixed. It may be sunk in the ground a foot or eighteen inches, or made 
on the surface. Place the frame on as soon as the bed is made, and fill 
in with about 5 or 6 inches of good mellow soil, keeping the frame 
closed for a few days until fermentation takes place and the soil quite 


_ warm. It is better to =e a i or two after thie, and then sow the seeds. 
‘The frame can be constructed by any handy man at a very small expense. 
_ It consists of a wooden frame, from 3 to 6 feet wide, and from 6 to 16 — 
feet long, according to the ‘supply of vegetables or flowers required. — 
The back side should be at least 6 inches higher than the front—-the 
frame sub-divided by cross-bars, and each division covered by a glazed 


sash. The frame should face the south or southeast. Fyrom the time as 


the seed is sown, attention to airing and shading during the hot part of 
the day, and covering up at night, is essential, and also that the soil be 
never allowed to get dry. The watering should be done with a very fine 
rose watering pot, and with tepid water. The temperature at night 
may range from 55 erates to 65 degrees, and during the diy from 70 
to 80. 

Cold Frame.—-A cold frame is so easy in constructior. and manage- 
ment as to be available to all. This is simply a hot-bed frame, with 
glazed sash, placed upon a bed of fine mellow earth, in some sheltered 
place in the garden. After the frame is secured in its place, a couple 
of inches of fine earth should be placed inside, and the frame closed up 
fora day or two before the seeds are planted. As the cold frame 
depends upon the sun for its warmth, it must not be started as soon as 
the hot-bed, and in this latitude the latter part of April is soon enough. 
Watering occasionally will be necessary, and air must be ; given in bright, 
warm days. Shade also is necessary. 


Thinning is a very important operation. Hvyerything ought to be — 


thinned very early, even in seed leaf, if the plants stand too close. 


Another thinning may be necessary when they are more advanced, to 
- give them room to grow stocky. All plants, when crowded together, run 
up tall and slender, and never succeed well. 


Transplanting.—-In transplanting, the main points to be regarded are, 
care in taking up the plants, so as to avoid injury to the roots, planting 
firmly so as to enable the plant to take asecure hold of the soil, reducing 
the top to prevent evaporation, and shading to prevent the hot sun from 
withering and blighting the leaves. Transplanting should be done just — 
at evening, or immediately before or after a rain. Give each plant a. 
gill of water, and shade from sunshine. a 

The tillage of the garden should be done with the most approved labor- _ 
saving implements—wheel-hoes for hand use, scarifiers and cultivators for 
horse ; the seeds should be sown with hand-driils, and featilizers of the 
guano class applied with similar apparatus, and thus, without interfering 
_ with the labor of the farm, be made to yield vegetables in profusion, 
when if the spade and hoe be relied on they are produced in stinted — 
Be 
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The amateur gardener. and the experts as well, should make outa 
list of the varieties of vegetables he desires to have, and then lay off 
on paper a diagram of his garden, assigning certain rows to each sort. 
He can then readily calculate by reference to the following table the 
amount of seed he will require : 


QUANTITY OF EACH KIND OF VEGETABLE SEED TO SOW ONE HUNDRED YARDS OF : 
_ SINGLE ROW. 

} * 
Asparagus.’ .....8 ounces. | Corn ........... 1 qt. er naketbcs Mei Seca 6 oz for sets 
Beans, Bush..... D.C WALES ip OLeSs \atsucseine fs f= -eunces..| Parsley :-2: (5.2% 2 ounces. 

Ree LIMA, ys. sd~) | pAIMts. Cucumbers: 4 he Peasy tented 3 qnarts. 

Pa, OLE: s. <2. iS cure rp Heg Plant,...... ounce. (Pepper... ..ee es. % ounce. 
BSCOG eid soe, ounces. | Endive..... ... :52 ounces: Pumpkin: .4 05.22 3 ounces. 
Broeolli..:..°... Lk OUNCE.) WL CE Kcc yankee. wee 2 ate adish ies. ones 3 sf 
Brussels Sprouts 1 re ettoces2 acces 2 = Rhubarb). i022. a st 
Cabbage........: 1 sly Melon, Water.... 4 Ks Saleihy aioavcaeok 4 <f 
CATrOGe. sk os oes 2 ounces. os Citron; ./:3:-4. = ounce:+1| ‘Spinacht. cs) J..= 4 * 
Cauliflower...... LR ONNGE.. | MERAEATG ees eae 2 ounces. | Squash ......... 3 ‘ 
Welery. foes, Pe OUNCES AO KER a6 ten ae 6 ue TORIATO) cis aheees 1 ounce. 
MOM AEMG SS v0 s,- 1 ounce. | Oniou, 2 0z. for large bulbs. | Turnip.......... 2 ounce. 


The thoughtful cultivator will provide himself with a surplus quan- 
tity of the seeds he designs to plant, to hold asa reserve for re-planting, 
as dry weather, beating rains, and insect depredations often destroy the 


first sowings. 


QUANTITY OF SEED AND NUMBER OF PLANTS REQUISITE TO CROP AN ACRE OF LAND. 


Asparagus in 12inch drills...... 


16 quarts. Grass, Millett .......:..........d85 (quarts, 
plants @ 4x1% feet.. 80.0. Hemp, broadcast.............. % bushels. 
RAL OM ae RTA ase spose ts ene ae oak 2% bushels. | Kale, Germau Greens.......... 3 pounds. 
Beans, Bushin drills, @ 24% ft.. 1% bushels. | Luttuce, in rows 24% ft.......... 3 aie 
if Pole, Lima @ 4x4 ft..... 20 quarts. Leek, tN 1 Staind, ata Davee ales 3 pe 
We Carolina, Prolific, etc., Lawn Grasgitscwion ens Paces ce 35 3 
Lt SPS ga ea A 10 a Melons, Water, in hills 8x8 ft.. ¢ a 
Beets and Mangolds in drills @ ee Citron, ete © a bed tah Ae 
LAT A Ne ee 2 LONG °c DOTRGS. s) SOHES 2 ts tie ee legate dros 2to3 bushels. 
Broom corn in drills............ 12 K Okra, in drills, 24%x¥ feet...... 20 pounds. 
Bok witeati eine fa ss cs % tol bu. Onion, in beds for sets..........35 os 
Cabbage, sown in outdoor beds ay in rows to make large 
for transplanting.-.......... 10 ounces. DUDS seks ein athe tee ee ae 4 ie 
Cabbage, sownin frames. ...... 4 pi Parsnip, in drills @ 2% ft....... 5 rf 
Carrots, in drills @2x% feet..... 4 .pouuds. ; Pepper, plants 2%x1 ........... 17,500. 
MEICEYNREGU tra. Cusco cate 8 ounces. | Pumpkin, in hills, 8x8 ft........ 2 quarts. 
te plants @ 4x4¥% ft........ 25,000 Parsley, in drills @ 2 ft......... 4 pounds. 
Clover, White Dutch........7... 16 pounds. | Peas, in drills, short varieties.. 2 bushels. 
iy ULCER ME Hse eo SIO rs * ‘ tall to tony re 
“io OES Fa Us RR AN a RU et liteltpne, POTORGCaSE eee ween tee eens: xe 
“Large Red with Timothy12 st POLAVORS rc eas ec eens 8 * 
me * ** without ‘. 16 os Radish, in drills @ 2 ft ......... 8 pounds. 
Gorn, EAE bedi toe they elas 10 quarts. Rye. DEOAdCAS, ste =eh dee eee 2 bushels. 
te RECs SEP AO eae 25 ga bee 6 to 8 e SOOT icra een ee eee Le ny Gane 
Corn Salad, drills, 10 inches, Salsify, in drills @2% ft....... 10 pounds. 
PRO NECR AA coos ven id 5 pounds. | Spinach, broadcast............. 30 = 
Cucumber, inhills@........... 2 quarts. Squash, Bush, in hills 4x4ft..... 3 OE 
A TONE Bote es 3 iy a: Panning. 8XS Hi). sks we 2 f 
Egg Plants, plants 3x2 ftt...... 4 ouuces. SOLE HUM shea ee ee ees ST 4 quarts. 
Endive, in drills @2% ft....... 3 pounds. | Turnips, m drills @ ft......... 2  pouuds. 
PIR, WOTOROCARE .')\s). sec cok t 20 quarts. a DYOAGCashGce. i asewieeee 3 me 
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Grass, Timothy, with Clover... 6 pounds. Tomatoes, in frame...........+. 3 ounces. 
« without ‘“ ...10 “ seed in hills 3x3.... 8 a 
Me OLCHATGs es ee eee. cles « 25 & sf PURNGS! Gs ie ou ae oes ae 800 
PeeeeeC POD ceitdecuses esse 20 ce Wheat, in drills ee Ae Er aie 14 bushels. 
Bie Mare ERMC) 0 cs gEatd~ sot s oe 0) « 28 y | broadcast. "pest A aes + 
i GEA SMAIIRSHE ars Sper eaa 20 “ | 


We here give a few general directions for planting and cultivation of 
vegetables and plants in general use : 

Artichoke.—Plant early in Spring, in deep, rich, sandy loam. Fol- 
lowing Spring transplant to permanent beds in rows three feet apart 
and two feet in the row. They mature the second year. Must be pro- | 
tected in Winter. The edible portion is the undeveloped flower-head, 
which is only fit for use before it begins to bloom. It is eaten raw and 
boiled, and by epicures is considered quite a luxury. 

Asparagus.—Soak the seed for twenty-four hours in tepid water ; 
sow early in Spring, in rows two feet apart; keep clean by frequent 
weeding and hoeing. At one or two years old transplant to per- 
manent beds. The ground should be trenched over or dug two feet 
deep; burying plenty of manure, decayed leaves, or leaf mould, mixing 
it thoroughly with the soil. Lay out the beds four and a half feet wide, 
and draw three drills fourteen inches apart and sixteen inches deep, 
lengthwise of each bed; place the roots in them about a foot 
apart, in their natural position, and cover fourteen inches deep. A rich 
sandy loam is most suitable. Every autumn, after clearing off the 
stalks, spread on a covering of manure, to be forked in, with a good 
dressing of fine salt, very early in the Spring. A new bed should not 
be cut over before the third year. 

Beans—Dwarf or Bush varieties —Dwarf or Bush Beans require no 
support, and may be planted in hills or drills, the latter way being pre- 
ferred. Make the drills an inch and a half ‘deep, and drop the beans 
three inches apart in the drills. Beans are tender annuals, and cannot 
be planted till danger of frost is past. Keep clean, but do not hill up 
or hoe when wet, as it tends to make them rust. A sandy loam is most 
desirable. 

Beans—Pole or Running.—These are more tender and require. atte 
more care and culture than the Bush Beans ; they succeed best in clay 
loam, which should be liberally enriched with short manure in the hills, 
which are formed according to the variety, from three to four feet 
apart ; from five to six seeds are planted in each hill about two inches 
deep. 

Beets—Beets are an important crop with market gardeners. They 
succeed best in rich, sandy loam. LHarly varieties should be sown as 
early as the ground can be worked, and for a succession every two weeks 


Pea 
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to first of June. For winter crop sow in May. Seed germinates — He: 
quicker if soaked in warm water six hours, but care should be 
_ taken not to plant soaked seed in very dry ground, as itis liable to die. 
Cabbage.—Sow early sorts in hod-bed in February and March, orin  ~ 
open ground as soon as it can be worked. Later and winter crops, in 
May or June, in shallow drills, six inches apart. When the plants are 
.four inches high, transplant into richly manured ground ; the early iz 
kinds two feet apart ; the fall and winter varieties three feet apart. 
The ground should be deeply loosened and worked thoroughly and often 
to produce solidheads. a 
For winter and spring ea a plants before severe frost ‘sets in. na 
Select the dricst and most sheltered part of the garden, and bury the = 
roots, stump and portion of oe head in the ground, and when the 
weather 3 ig severe cover with straw and a light covering of earth. 
Celery.—Sow seed in open ground, in light, sandy soil, in April, and 
thoroughly firm the soil; keep shaded, moist and clean of weeds. Clip 
the tops two or three times, to make the plants stocky, before trans- 
planting, which should be done in July, in trenches eight inches deep 
and three feet apart for dwarf, and four for tall varieties. Cultivate 
often for two months, when it will be time to commence “earthing up,” 
which should be done by degrees as the plants grow, being careful not 
' to allow any soil to get into the center of the plant. Store in trenches, 
in well drained, open ground, twelve inches wide and of sufficient depth 
so the tops of the celery will be six inches above the surface, which 
must slope to carry off the surface water. Set plants closely together 
in an upright position. - On the approach of severe cold weather, cover / 
gradually (to prevent heating) with hay or leaves, and boards to keep out 
moisture. The stalks will blanch perfectly and may be taken out at any 
time during the winter. 


Carrot.—A light, sandy loam, deeply tilled, is best. For early crops, 
_ sow in spring soon as ground can be worked, in rows fifteen inches 
apart, covering one inch. For field culture rows should be of suffi- 
cient distance | to admit the use of a horse cultivator. Sow seed in 
Ma 
Be Gia succeed best in rich, loamy soil. For first 
early sow in hot-beds, upon pieces of sod or in ‘small’ flower pots, six 
_-veeks before they can be set out in open ground. When danger of frost 
4s over transplant to hills four feet apart each way. For general crop, 
_ plant in open ground in May, about twelve seeds in a hill. When danger 
of bugs is past, thin to four strong plants in a hill. For pickles, pat 
in June. Sprinkle vines with plaster or air-slacked lime to protect from — 


: _ bugs. : 


yy 
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EARLY CORN. 


The following varieties are highly recommended for garden cultiva- 
tion : . . 

_ Extra Early Six Weeks produced good roasting ears for us last sea- 
son in less than six weeks from planting. lHars small but well filled; 
not sweet. 

Karly Minnesota. Early, excellent; ears large, very uniform. 
Crosby’s Early Sweet. Little later than above; sweet and fine. 
Moore’s Early Concord. Large, well filled ears; highly prized. 

Karly Des Moines. An excellent variety, which has been grown and 


~=-improved by the gardeners in this vicinity for many years. Among the 


earliest; good sized ears, delicious flavor. 

Harly Boynton. One of the very earliest. Ears about seven inches 
long; quality superb. 

Lettuce.—Sow in hot-beds in March; open ground soon as can be 
worked. Transplant to rows 12 inches apart in very rich, pulverized 
soil. Or, for early plants, sow in September, and winter over in cold 
frames. For succession, plant every three weeks during the season. 
~ Thin outas it grows so that the plants left to head will stand 12 inches 
apart. 


Musk Melon.—A rich sandy loam is most advisable for melons. The 
seeds should be planted in hills 4 or 6 feet each way, thoroughly mixing 
with the soil in each hill a couple of shovelfuls of thoroughly rotted 
manure, which will produce a strong and healthy growth; plant when 
the earth becomes warm, in as warm a situation as can be found. Put 
10 or 12 seeds in each hill, and after they are out of danger from bugs, 
thin out to three or four plants; when small, dust with ashes or air- 
slacked lime, when the dew is on to protect from bugs. 


Water Melon.—Plant in hills six or eight feet apart; cultivate same as ~ 


Musk Melons. 


Nasturtium, or Indian Cress ——Cultivated both for use and ornament. 
Its beautiful orange-colored flowers serve as a garnish for dishes, and 
the young leaves are excellent in salads. The flower buds scarcely 
formed and the green seed pods, preserved in vinegar, make a pickle 
esteemed by many superior to capers. One ounce will sow 25 feet of 
drill. Sow early in spring, in drills one inch deep—the “Tall” variety 
by the side of a fence, trellis-work, or some other support to climb upon; 
and the “Dwarf” to form borders for the alleys. ‘They will thrive in 
good ground in almost any situation but are most productive in light 
— soil. 


Onion.—The onion thrives best on very rich loamy soil. Unlike most 
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vegetables, it flourishes when cultivated on the same land for many suc- 
cessive years. If possible, plow ground in fall. Sow four pounds of 
seed per acre as early in spring as soil can be worked, which must be 
thoroughly pulverized and leveled, in drills 15 inches apart; cover one- 
half inch. Commence hoeing soon as rows can be seen; skim the ground 
over the surface, avoid stirring deeply, and work the soil away from the 
bulbs. At second hoeing weed thoroughly and carefully by hand; thin 
plants to 3 inches in the row. When the topsdie, pull and spread evenly 
over the ground; stir or turn until fully dried, then cut the tops one-half 
inch from the bulb. To keep onions through winter, a cool, dry, outside 
celiar, (those under dwellings being usually too warm,) or barn may be 
employed, any cool, (not freezing) dry, well ventilated room will do. If 
in a barn, protect all sides with two feet of good straw. Do not pile 
them in more than 10 inch layers between the straw. Freezing does not 
injure if not allowed to thaw and freeze again. To grow sets from seed 
sow very early and thick in drills. When tops die down (about middle 
of July) they are ready to harvest. 


Parsnips.—Sow early in spring, in drills 15 inches apart, covering 
half an inch. Thin to 5 or 6 inches apart in the rows. They are im- 
proved by the frost, and it is usual to take up in the fall a certain quan- 
tity for winter, leaving the rest in the ground until spring; in this lati- 
tude they need no protection if left in the ground. 


Pumpkin.—Pumpkins are now principally cultivated for agricultural 
purposes. They are usually planted in fields of corn or potatoes, but 
may be profitably raised in fields by themselves. Plant in May, in hills 
10 feet apart both ways. 


Peas.—Peas mature quickest on light, dry soil, not too rich. May 
be sown as early as the ground can be worked, and for a succession every 
two weeks up to July, after which there is danger of mildew. Sow in 
drills 4 to 6 feet apart, according to varieties, 1 inch apart in the drills, 
not less than 4 inches deep, and late in the season 7 or 8 inches. 
Occasionally a good late crop can be obtained by sowing an early sort as 
late as the 30th of August. 


Radish.—For early use sow on thoroughly enriched, warm soil, pro- 


tected on the north and west if possible, as early as the ground can be 


handled. For a succession at intervals of two weeks until midsummer. 
The winter varieties should be sown about the time of turnip sowing. 
Good radishes cannot be raised on poor soil. They require very quick 
growth. 


Rhubarb or Pie Plant.—This succeeds best on deep, rich soil. Sow 
in spring, in drills, cover one inch. Thin plants to six inches apart. 


nsplant in spring or autumn to permanent beds, 3 feet apart each 
way. It is a strong feeder, and bears manuring heavily. 

Spinach —Extremely wholesome and palatable. Used for greens. For 
summer, sow early in spring, in deep, rich soil, in drills 1 foot apart, 
cover linch. Sow at intervals of two weeks through the season, For 
very early spring use, sow the winter varieties in August, and protect by 
covering with straw. 

Squash.—Plant about the middle of May,in hills, the early varieties 4 
to 5 feet apart, and the late sorts 8 or 10 feet. The hills should be 
highiy manured, and prepared in a similar manner to those for melons. 
Plant from 6 to 10 seeds in a hill, thinning out after they have attained 
their rough leaves, leaving 3 or 4 of the strongest plants. Dust the 
plants when the dew is on, with air-slaked lime or ashes, to keep them 

from being destroyed by the striped bug. 

Tomato.—Sow in a hot-bed in March and April, or, for want of hot- 
bed, in window-pots or boxes, or in a warm border on the south side of a 
fence by the last of April or first of May ; thin to three or four inches 
to keep them low and stocky, and when frosts are no longer to be feared, 
transplant to four by four feet apart. Hoe often and earth up a little 
until the plants are a foot high, when they may be supplied with 
supports or be allowed to spread on the ground. 


Turnip—For the spring crop, sow the Harly White Dutch, or the 
Strap-leaved sorts as early as the seed can be got into the ground, in 
drills fourteen inches apart, and thin to five or six inches. For the fall 
or main crop sow, at the north, from the middle of July to the last of 
August, in drills as directed for the spring sowing. In the field the 
turnips are more generally sown broadcast, though much the larger 
crops are obtained by drill culture. The sowing should always be done 
- just before or after a rain, if possible. An acre requires from one to 
two pounds of seed. 

Ruta Baga, or Swede Turnip—The ruta baga, Swedish or Russian 
turnip, is extensively grown for a farm crop ; the roots are close-grained, 
very hard, and will endure a considerable degree of cold without injury. 
The roots are best preserved in a pit or cellar during the winter, and 
are excellent for the table early in spring. Sow from 20th of June to 
the Ist of July, in drill two feet apart, and thin out to 8 or 10 inches. 

Mammoth Russian Sunflower——Sunflower seed is the best egg 
producing food known for poultry, they eat it greedily, keeping them in 
fine condition and fatten well on it. It is-also being planted in low 
grounds and around drains, as a preventive of malarial fevers. It can 


be planted on any waste piece of ground, from 1st of May to Ist of July. 
Plant in hills three feet apart. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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HOME COOKING. 


The methods of cooking here given are from the actual experience of 
accomplished housekeepers, and will be found suited to the home in 
every day life. Those who want to get up fancy dishes for ornament 
and style alone, will not find all they are in seach of in these pages. The 
three considerations—health, convenience and economy, have been con- 


tinually kept in view in the preparation of the methods, recipes and in- 
structions found in this chapter. 


SOUPS. 


Brer Soup.—The meat should be cut into several pieces, and the 
bones cracked. Put on in cold water, and bring slowly to a boil. Before 
it comes to the boiling point, the scum will rise freely; take this off be- 
fore it breaks; then when it does boil throw in a cup of water and skim 
again. It must never go below boiling point after this until made, but 
it must boil slowly. Dc not add the salt until the meat is thoroughly 
done, as it has a tendency to harden the fibres and retain the flow of the 
juises. Boil from five to six hours, and strain through a cullender. 
Beef soup is much better if made before it is wanted, so that all the fat 
can be removed. 


Hoxipay Soup.—In carving your turkey, slice the meat from all of 
the larger bones, put with them points of wings, neck and such parts as 
have but little meat on, set away in a cold place and you can have a de- 
licious soup any time within three days. The savings of a good turkey 
will make three quarts of rich soup. Three hours before the soup is 
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wanted, put the pieces over to boil in the proper quantity of water, boil 
s hours, then skim out the bones and carefully pick from them any 
nice meat that may remain, leave out bits of skin and bones, return to 
the kettle, season with salt and pepper to the taste, add butter the size 


of an egg, and simmer until wanted for the table. 


Oyster Soup.—Drain the liquor from a quart of oysters through a 
cullender, put with it a pint of water in a kettle over the fire; when it 
comes to boiling heat, add three pints of new milk, season with salt and 
a generous piece of butter, and when it boils drop in the oysters with a 
dozen oyster crackers rolled fine; when it boils up once send to the table. 


Bran Soup.—For three quarts of soup take one pint of white beans. 
Soak over night—giving plenty of water to be absorbed; rinse before the 
first boiling, add a little soda to the first water, boil fifteen minutes, 
drain through a cullender, then add seven pints of water which is to con- 
stitute the soup; boil from two to three hours, mash the beans thorougly 
when done, season with salt, have your toureen hot, put in it a piece of 
butter half the size of a teacup or more if you like, strain into the tou- 
reen and send to the table. Marrowfat beans are thought by many to be 
the best for soup. 


ANOTHER BEAN Soup.—After breakfast put one coffeecup of beans 
into four quarts of water, with the trimmings from yonr breakfast steak 
or other bits of meat. Let it boil constantly until dinner, adding water 
if necessary. Season with salt and pepper, and when done strain into a 
toureen through a cullender. 


GREEN Corn Soup.—Take one dozen ears of green corn, shave the 
corn from the cobs, put the cobs into a gallon of cold water and boil 
thirty minutes; take them out and skim the water carefully; chop or 
bruise the corn, and boil thirty minutes in the same water; add two quarts 
of new milk, season with butter, salt and pepper. Letit boil up and then 
serve. ; 


Poraro Soup.—Peel and slice four potatoes, boil them in two quarts 
of water till done, then add a pint of new milk, pepper, salt and butter 
to suit taste. A teacup of cream added just before taken up improves 
very much. 
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GREEN PEA Soup.—Four pounds of beef cut in pieces, one-half peck 
green peas, and one gallon of water. Boil the empty pods of peas in the 
water one hour before putting in the beef. Strain them out, add the 
beef, and boil slowly for an hour anda half longer. Half an hour before 
serving strain through a cullender and add the shelled peas, and twenty 
minutes later add salt and pepper. 

Tomato Soup.—Two and a-half pounds of veal or lamb, one eallon of 
water, two quarts of fresh tomatoes, peeled and cut fine. Boil the meat 
to shreds and the water down to two quarts. Strain the liquor, put in 
the tomatoes, stirring them very hard that they may dissolve thoroughly; 
boil half an hour. Season with parsley or any other green herb you 
’ may prefer, and pepper and salt. Strain again and stir in a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, with a teaspoonful of sugar before serving. This soup is 
better still if made with the broth in which chickens were boiled for 
yesterday's dinner.—Marion Harland. 


MEATS. 


Roast Breer.—Roasting is a very simple operation, requiring no pre- 
paration except a bright fire and a hot oven. If the joint is very lean 
put into the pan a tablespoonful, or two, of water, if fat, it will not 
require any. While the meat is in the oven, baste it several times, and 
when about half done turn it, always keeping the thickest part of the 
meat in the hottest part of the oven. The fire should be kept hot and 
bright. Allow half an hour to each pound of meat. If the oven is in 
good condition the meat will be brown and the bottom of the pan covered 
with a thick glaze. Remove the meat, put the pan on the stove and 
pour into it half a cup of boiling water and a little salt. This makes a 
delicious gravy. Before the joint is served sift over it evenly fine salt. 
If the meat is tough, a good way to cook it is to boil until tender and 
roast in the kettle, turning often until brown. Corned beef, to be good, 
must be boiled very slowly. 


BrErsTEAK.—The best possible way to cook a beefsteak is to broil. 
A wood fire is best for this purpose, but with care it may be done over a 
coal fire. The coal must not blaze, but be burned down to a bed of red 
coals, yet it must be very hot. If you cannot have the fire just right, 
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and it is difficult to do so when other things are cooking, do not 
attempt broiling, but have a fryingpan smoking hot, and, after hacking 
the steak with a dull knife (never pound it) put into the pan without 
butter or fat of any kind. In either broiling or frying, a steak should 
be turned frequently. 

PRESSED BEEF.—Boil beef of any good kind till the bones fall out ; 
pick it over carefully, removing all gristle and inedible substance, chop 
it fine, season with salt and such herbs as taste suggests, press in a pan 
with a heavy weight. When cold cut in slices and serve. Very tough 
and cheap pieces of beef may be made really delicious by this mode of 
preparation. 

Bonep Ham.—Having soaked a well cured ham in tepid water over — 
night, boil it until it is perfectly tender, putting it on the range in warm 
_ water ; take it up in a wooden tray, and leave it to cool. Afterward 
remove the bone carefully, and press the ham again into shape ; return 
it to the boiling liquor, remove the pot from the fire, and let the ham 
remain until it is cold. 


To Roast A SHOULDER oF Murron.—Season and roast the same as 
beef, basting with butter and water till there is plenty of gravy. Mut- 
ton requires more cooking than beef. 

CHICKEN Pot-Piz.—Cut the chicken in pieces ready to serve, boil 
until it begins to be tender, have plenty of liquor in your kettle, season 
with salt and drop in a piece of butter. Make a crust like biscuit, only 
richer, roll rather thin, cut in strips and lay across the top and around 
the sides. Allow three-quarters of an hour for the crust to cook. 
Make a thickening with flour and water, beaten smooth, pour this in at 
the sides of the kettle by tilting the cover, if the air is admitted the crust 
is likely to fall. 


BAKED CHICKEN Piz.—Cut the chicken in pieces ready to serve, boil 
in water barely sufficient to cover them till cooked nearly enough for the 
table; skim the water carefully. Remove the skin if it is very thick. 
Line a deep dish with a rich light crust, place the pieces of chicken in 
layers ; such as have bones in them should be laid from the center to the 
edge, to make carving more easy. Season each layer with salt and 
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pepper, put in bits of butter, and sprinkle with flour, pour over all as 
much of the liquid in which the chicken was boiled as the dish will hold 
without boiling over. Roll the upper crust twice as thick as for fruit 
pies, cut out a small round piece from the middle, for the steam to pass 
out, and lay it over the dish, first wetting the under crust with a thin 
paste, to close the edges tightly. Bake in a quick oven. 


To Fry Prairre Cuicken.—Skin the breast and legs of a prairie 
chicken—as these are the only parts that it is profitable to cook. Let 
them lie in cold salt and water an hour, or better still, with salt and 
pepper sprinkled on them over night. Slice the breast in four pieces, 
roll it and the legs in floor, and lay in hot lard, cover tightly and set 
where it will steam till nearly done, then remove the cover and fry a 
light brown. 


Roast Witp Duck.—Parboil in water with a little salt, placing a 
carrot or an onion inside, to absorb the fishy taste. When boiled half an 
hour, stuff as you would a turkey—adding onions if prefered—roast till 
brown and tender, basting with butter and water at first, then with the 
drippings, make a gravy by taking off every bit of fat, then thicken with 
flour. 


Roast Rassrt.—Soak in water slightly salted for an hour and a half, 
changing the water once during the time. Parboil the heart and liver, 
chop fine, and mix with a slice of fat pork also minced, add to these a 
sufficient quantity of bread crumbs and season to taste with salt pepper 
and sage. Stuff the body with this and sewit up. Rub with butter and 
roast, basting with butter and water until the gravy flows freely, then 
with the dripping. It should be done in an hour. Dredge with flour a 
few minutes before taking it up, then baste once with butter, add to the 
eravy a tablespoonful of butter, and thicken with browned flour. 

BakeD Fisu.—Open the fish so that it will lie perfectly flat. Rub 
salt over it, and sprinkle with flour, lay it in a dripping pan, with a little 
butter in the pan and on the fish, put it in avery hot oven and bake 
twenty minutes or half an hour. Of course the skin side is laid next 
the pan. 


Muat Cakes.—Chop any kind of fresh cold meats very fine ; sea- 
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son with salt and pepper ; make a nice batter; lay a spoonful of batter 
on the griddle to prevent it sticking, then a spoonfull of chopped meat, 


and then a spoonful of batter; when it is browned on one side turn 


carefully and brown on the other. It makes a palatable dish. 
EGGS. 


ScramBLeD Eaes.—Put a piece of butter into a frying-pan and, 
when hot, pour in the eggs, which should be previously broken into a 
dish and seasoned. Stir constantly till cooked as much as desired. 
Serve immediately. 


_OMELET.—Six eggs; beat the yolks, and add one tea cup of milk; beat 
two tablespoons of flour with a little milk; beat the whites to a stiff 
froth, mix all together, and fry in a buttered spider. 


SuirreD Ears on Toast.—Buttered toast; 1 egg to each slice; but- 
ter, pepper, salt. Drop whole eggs into a dish. Set it in the oven. Let 
it remain there until the whites of the eggs are set. The moment the 
dish is taken from the oven break the eggs with a fork, add pepper, salt 
and butter to taste. Then spread it on hot and crisp toasted bread, well 
buttered. Hggs prepared in this way are equally nice on Graham, brown, 
or flour bread, toasted. 

VEGETABLES. 


- RULES APPLICABLE TO THE COOKING OF ALL VEGETABLES. 


First—Have them as fresh as possible; Summer vegetables should 
be cooked on the same day they are gathered. Second.—bLay them, 
when peeled, in cold water for some time before cooking. Third—lI£ 
to be boiled, puta little salt into the water. Mouwrth.—Cook them stead- 
ily after they are puton. /%/th.—Be sure they are thoroughly done— 
rare vegetables are neither palatable nor healthy. Svwth—Drain well. 


Seventh.—Serve hot. 
POTATOES. 


MAsHED Porators.——Old potatoes are best mashed. Pare and let 
them lie in cold water half an hour. Put a pinch of salt into the water 


: a which they are boiled, Drain thoroughly when done, sprinkle with 
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salt, and mash with a wire masher. Add a little butter and enough milk 
to make the consistency of soft dough; beat until perfectly smooth and 
free from lumps. 

PoratorE Bautis.—Make cold mashed potato? into flat cakes; flour and 
fry in lard until they are a light brown. 

Potato CroquetTtTEs.—For croquettes mash your potatoes, season 
with butter, milk, salt, a dash of nutmeg and a dash of cayenne pepper; 
add the beaten yolk of an egg. Beat thoroughly; and mould up into 
balls or oblongs; roll these in egg and then in fine cracker crumbs and 
fry in boiling Jard. 

SARATOGA PoTATOES are prepared with a little cabbage cutter, which 
shaves off a large fair potato slices of fairy-like thinness. Put the slices 
for a few minutes on ice or in cold water. Try your boiling hot lard 
with one slice to see if it colors properly; if all right, put in a few sli- 
ces; when of a delicate yellow color, skim them out upon a tin plate 

with your perforated tin ladle, sprinkle over them some fine.salt and put 
them in your dish. They are as good cold as hot. 


CABBAGE. 


Hor StAw.—Minee or slice the cabbage, the finer the better. Puta 
piece of butter the size of an egg into a spider; when melted, put in the 
cabbage, and a cup of boiling water, salt and pepper. Cover close, and 
cook till tender and dry. Have ready an egg, well beaten, half a cup of 
vinegar, a tablespoonful of sugar, thoroughly mix, and pour over the 
cabbage the last thing before taking up. Stir for a moment and serve 
hot. 

Cotp Siaw.——An excellent cold slaw is made by shredding a solid 
head of cabbage with a thin, sharp knife or a slaw cutter, then placing 
the cut cabbage in your dish, pour over it a dressing made by heating 
a pint of vinegar scalding hot, then beating into it quickly one beaten 
egg with a lump of butter as large as a walnut, and a tablespoonful of 
sugar. The cabbage should be slightly sprinkled with salt and 9 

as 1t is put in the dish. 

DReEssing ror CHoppED CABBAGE.—The yolks of three or four 


hard-boiled eggs, mashed fine, with a lump of butter the size of a walnut “f 
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add to this a teaspoonful of mustard, and beat it all up in vinegar weak- 
ened by water and sweetened with sugar so as to be palatable, and pour 
while hot over the cabbage and cover. Serve when cold. Some prefer 
salad oil in the place of butter. 


BOILED ONIONS. 


Peel and lay in cold water half an hour, put in a kettle with boiling 
water te cover them, cook sixteen minutes and drain off the water, re- 
cover with water from the boiling tea-kettle, boil until a straw will pierce 
them; drain and put into a dish with pepper, salt and plenty of butter. 


SLICED TOMATOES. 


Do not scald, but pare with a keen knife, slice thin and evenly, cut- 
ting out the hard core if there is any; lay in uniform rows ina dish, and 
set on ice or in the cellar until wanted for the table; serve in individual 


dishes, and let each dress their own; some prefer sugar, others pepper, 
salt and vinegar. 


BREAD. 


From inferior flour it is possible to make biscuit, muffins, plain pastry 
and pan cakes that are eatable; but to make good bread you must have 


the best of flour. In handling flour, squeeze a handful tightly, and if it 
retains the imprint of the hand it is pretty safe to conclude that it is 
not the best quality or that it is new flour. In either case it is greatly 
improved by sifting enough for each baking into the bread tray and ex- 
posing to the hot sun for several hours, or setting near the stove. Next 
in importance to the quality of the flour is that of the yeast, which 
should be light and lively. Set the dough to rise in a moderately warm 
place, and keep it in an even temperature. Cold arrests the process of 
fermentation; too much heat carries forward the work too rapidly, and 
makes the dough puffy and sour. In this case, if you do not wish to 
throw it away, which is the best possible thing to do with sour bread, 
dissolve a little soda in hot water and work it well in. Bread should be 
mixed as soft as it can be handled. It will rise sooner, be lighter and 
keep fresh longer if this rule is followed. If you can mould it at all, it 
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is not too soft. When it is in managable shape, begin to knead. Work 


the mass into a ball, always having the hands and the board well floured; — 


knead hard, and always toward the center of the mass, which should be 
repeatedly turned over and around. Brisk and long kneading, twenty 
minutes or half an hour, makes the pores fine and regular. This done, 


work the dough into a ball, sprinkle with flour, throw a cloth over it and 


leave on the kitchen table to rise. In summer it will rise in four or five 
hours—in winter in about six hours. It should come up steadily until 
it is treble its original size and the floured surface cracks all over the 
mass. Knead again ten or fifteen minutes; divide into as many parts as 
you want loaves, and put these into the well-greased pans for the final 
rising. Set the pans in a warm place for an hour longer. The 
oven should not be too hot. If you cannot hold your bare arm in it 
while you count thirty it is too hot. After the bread is in, keep the 
heat very regular. If the bread rises rapidly while baking, and the crust 
begins to form before the lower part of the loaf is baked, cover the top 
with a paper until you are ready to brown it. If the crust should burn, 
grate it instead of clipping witha knife. When taken from the oven, 
stand the loaves on edge, and cover with a cloth until cool. This posi- 
tion allows the air to cool all sides and prevents sweating. 

GERMAN YEAST.—Parch a teacupful of corn, cook it well, but do not 
brown much, put this with a good double handful of hops. tie 1t in a 
thin muslin bag, in a kettle with four quarts of water, and boil three 
hours; strain through a cullender, put back in the kettle and put in six 
large potatoes without paring, boil one hour, strain again and rub the 
potatoes through the cullender; return again to the kettle and add a tea- 
cup of white sugar, the same of salt, a tablespoonful of ginger and water 
enough to makea gallon. When cool put in a teacup of good yeast, or 
two yeast-cakes that you know are good, keep warm until it rises, which 
will take about thirty-six hours. 

Keep in a jar in the cellar. 

SELF-WORKING YEAST.—Tie two ounces hops in a coarse muslin bag, 

and boil one hour in four quarts of water,and let it get nearly cold before 


removing the bag. Wet with thetenid liquor, a littlefat a time.ana — 


- pound of flour, making to a smooth paste. Put in half a pound of i 
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sugar, and one tablespoonful of salt; beat up the batter three minutes 

before adding the rest of the tea. Set it away for two days in an open 
bowl covered with a thin cloth, in a closet which is moderately and also 
evenly warm. On the third day peel, boil and mash eight potatoes, and 
strain through a cullender into the thickened hop liquor, let it stand 
twelve hours longer in the bowl, stir often and keep in the warm kitchen. 
Bottle, or put away in corked jars, and it will keep a month in a cool 
cellar. 


BreAv.—Pear three large potatoes and boil in water enough for three 
pints when done; have one large spoonful of flour in a gallon crock and 
pour on the boiling potato-water, stir it well-and mash the potatoes with 
a fork or a wire potato masher—a wooden mallet makes them heavy— 
and put the potatoes into a crock,stir well, and when about milk warm 
add two-thirds of a teacupful of German yeast, cover the crock, and in 
cold weather cover with a cloth and set it where it will keep warm over 
night. If the sponge is not as light as a honeycomb in the morning, set 

_ the crock in a pan of quite warm water, and when as light as it can be, 
stir in flour enough to make a thick batter, and then let it rise very light 
again, which will take from two to three hours; this time have your 
tray of flour sifted and warmed, (you will need about five or six quarts), 

_ make a hole in the center and pour in the sponge, rinse the crock in a 
very little water and pour it in. Then proceed to mix and knead accord- 
ing to general directions. The above quantity will make three good 
loaves. 

Very nice light rolls may be made by taking the desired quantity at 
the last moulding and mixing in as much lard or butter as will make it © 

- tender, set very close in the baking pan to make them deep instead of 
making them spread. 


GRAHAM BrrAp.—Make a sponge the same as for white bread, and 

- finish with graham flour. Ten minutes will suffice for the moulding, 

but bake slowly and one-third ones than the time ~ white 
bread. 

_ Sreamep “Brown ]Baeap. —Take one quart of corn meal, scald with i 

pint of almost boiling water} if boiling the meal will cook i in lumps and 
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be hard to make smooth. Adda pint of graham flour, a pint of sour 
milk, half a teacup of molasses, half a teaspoon of salt, and one teaspoon 
of soda dissolved in warm water enough to make a rather thick batter. 

Steam from four to six hours, a double steamer is the best, if you do 
not have that use a flaring basin covered tight with a plate or pie tin, 
and set in a common steamer over a kettle. 

Baxine PowpeEr Biscurr.—Mix three heaping teaspoons of baking 
powder thoroughly with two quarts of sifted flour, add half a teaspoon 
of salt, rub into it lard and butter twice as large as an egg, mix soft with 
cold water or sweet milk, work as little as possible. Bake in a quick 
oven. 

Quick GRAHAM Biscuits.—Three pints of graham flour, three tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one teaspoon of salt, mixed thoroughly with 
the flour; rub into this a piece of nice lard the size of an egg, and half 
as much butter, then pour in water or sweet milk slowly and stir to a. 
stiff batter. Drop in spoonfuls as in drop cakes, in a ‘dripping pan, or 
bake in gem cups. Bake in a moderate oven half an hour. 

Murrins.—One cup of flour and two cups of corn meal, or two cups of 
flour and one of meal, one-half cup of butter, one-half of sugar, two eggs 
and two tablespoons of baking powder; one cup of water and a little 
salt. Bake in muffin rings or gem irons. 

GRAHAM Murrins.—Add two beaten eggs to a pint of milk; stir in 
two and a half cups of graham flour and one teaspoon of baking powder. 
Bake in a quick oven fifteen minutes. These are made very quickly and 
easily. 
Jounny CAKE.—One-half pint of sour milk or buttermilk, one pint ¢ r 
sweet milk or water, one egg beaten light, half a teacup of sugar, lard or i 
butter the size of an egg and half a teaspoonful of salt. Add meal to. 
make a thin batter, and half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a very 
little water. Bake from one-half hour to one hour, according to the 
thickness of the loaf; this may be from one two inches. : 

WarFLES.—One quart of sour milk, one teaspoonful soda, three eggs, 
beaten separately, make a little stiffer than pancakes, sweet mJk and 

baking powder can be used if preferred, some add butter half the size of 
an egg, warmed and beaten with the batter. ae 
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GRAHAM GRIDDLE CAKES.—Take three pints of warm water, one 
gill of good yeast, and an even teaspoon of salt, thicken with gaham 
flour, a very little thicker than for white flour cakes, set it in a warm 
place overnight to rise, and bake on a very hot griddle longer than white 
cakes. 

Butter CrackERs.—One quart of flour, three tablespoons of butter, 
one-half teaspoonful soda, dissolved in hot water, one teaspoonful salt 
and two cups sweet milk. Rub the butter into the flour, or what is bet- 
ter, cut it up with a knife or chopper, as you do in pastry; add the salt? 
milk, and soda, mixing well. Work into a ball, lay upon a floured board 
and beat with a-rolling pin for half an hour, turning and shifting the 
mass often. Rollinto an even sheet, a quarter of an inch thick or less, 
prick deeply with a fork and bake in a moderate oven. Hang them up 
in a muslin bag in the kitchen for a day or two. 


CAKE MAKING AND CAKE BAKING. 


The excellence and beauty of all cake, rich or plain, depends upon 
the manner in which the process of. making is begun and carried to the 
sweet, not bitter, end. Cake should always be stirred in an earthen bowl 
—or a crock—and with a pudding or other stick kept for that purpose. 
The best way is to begin by preparing tke baking pan, for a delicate 
white cake, it is well to line at least the bottom of your dish with but- 
tered paper; if you do not line, a good way is to grease carefully every 
corner and seam with a very little nice lard, use a clean white rag to rub 
with; if a cake sticks to the pan it isruined. Next look to the fire, that 

your oven may have the proper heat, which should be mild ; having sat- 
isfied yourself on that important point, proceed by sifting flour and 
rolling sugar, if you do not use the granulated—which is much better, 
and less liable to adulteration. For delicate white cake, the very. best, 
is the powdered sugar, generally used for frosting. The next thing to 
be done, is to measure the butter, which should be of good quality, and 
should be washed ; this can be done by adding a pint of water—tepid, 
if the butter is hard, but be careful not to make it warm enough to melt 
_ in the least or mischief will be done ; stir slowly for a few minutes, be 
sure the water has penetrated every particle; when it begins to look 
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broken, drain off every drop of water, stir briskly until it is like thick 
cream, add the sugar, and you will be surprised to see how little time 
it will take to “cream” it again. Before going any farther stir in one 
half cup of the flour, then put in half of the milk—or water, which is — 
just as good, and another half cup of flour, stirring steadily all the time, 
and so keep on alternating flour with other ingredients untill all are 
used. aking powder should be mixed with a tablespoonful of the flour | 
and stirred in lightly the last thing ; do not stir more than barely to mix 


in the powder ; bake immediately. 


Eggs should be beaten, whites and yolks seperately—the Dover egg- 
beater is the best instrument for this purpose, in the market; if you do 
not possess one, beat the eggs in a platter with a tin whisk or sharp knife, 
until it is as firm as snow and cuts clear and‘smooth. Beat the yolks in 
an earthenware bow! until they cease to froth, and thicken as if mixed 
with flour. Have the dishes cool. It is impossible to beat whites stiff 
ina warm room. It facilitates the work more than one-half if two can 
give their time,—one to stir without ceasing, and the other to measure, 
beat eggs, and add ingredients in their order, besides ensuring a finer 
quality, and giving the ladies a chance to whet their ideas in that direc- 
tion, which they will never lose. ‘There is an interest about cake baking 
which makes a woman chatty if she has an agreeable helper. We have 
known neighbors to exchange where there was only one woman in the 
houshold. Indeed, we have a distinct recollection of doing so ourselves 
upon a few extra occasions, and getting any amount of fun out of sim- 
ply—baking cake. Cake should rise to its full height before the erust 
forms. If it hardens too fast on the top, cover with paper. Move gently 
and keep the oven closed as much as possible. All loaf-cakes require a 
gentle heat to give time for rising, and a longer time than is generally 
given for baking. Try with a broom straw, if it comes out clean the 
cake is done. 

Icina.—Whites of four eggs, one pound powdered sugar; lemon, 
vanilla, or other flavoring. Break the whites into a cool dish, throw a 
handful of sugar upon them, and begin beating. A few minutes later, 
throw in more sugar, and keep adding it at intervals until it is all used 
up. Beat until the icing is of a smooth, fine and firm texture. 
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. Puan Caxe.—Three-fourths of a cup of butter, one cup sweet milk, 

___two cups sugar, three eggs, three cups flour, two teaspoons baking pow- 

der. Flavor to taste. . 

; Lemon Cake.—One cup butter, three cups sugar, five eggs, four eups 
flour, one cup sweet milk, one lemon, one teaspoon of soda. 


Pounp CakzE.—Four and one-half cups flour, three and one-half cups. 


_ sugar, two cups butter, eight eggs. 


Corn StarcH CAKE.—T wo cups sugar, two cups flour, one cup corn 

Rs starch (sifted with the flour), one cup batter one cup sweet milk, two 
_eyen teagpoonfuls baking powder. Whites of eight egos beaten to a stiff 
_ froth and added the last thing. Flavor with bitter almond. This cake 
requires great care in baking. It should bake about an hour in a slow 
—* oven. 
___-Prarn Sponge CaKe.—One teacup pulverized sugar, three eggs, one 
teacup flour, one even teaspoon baking powder. Flavor with lemon— 
half the juice and half the rind of one. Bake twenty minutes in shal- 
low tins. 


Snow CakE.—One tumbler of flour, one and one-half tumblers pul- 
_-verized sugar, one-half teaspoon cream tartar, and a pinch of soda. Mix 
_ the above thoroughly and sift into a bowl. Beat the whites of ten eggs 
_ with one spoonful of vanilla to a stiff froth, and pour over the flour, 

mixing as lightly as possible. Bake in a moderate oven. 


Martz Cake.—Light Part—Whites of seven eggs, one and one- 
half cups white sugar, one cup butter, one-half cup sweet milk, three 
and one half cups flour, two teaspoops baking powder. Dark Part— 
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_ Yolks seven eggs, one and one-half cups brown sugar, one cup butter, ~ 


one-half cup coffee, one nutmeg, one tablespoon alspice, one tablespoon 
cloves, two tablespoons cinnamon, two and one-half cups flour, two table- 
_ spoons baking powder. Put in the pan either alternate layers or spoon- 
 fuls of the light and dark. 

_ Corrrr Caxe.—Three and one-half cups flour, one cup molasses, one 
cup brown sugar, two-thirds of a cup of butter, one cup strong coffee, 
- one pound os more raisins, one-fourth of a pound of citron, one teaspoon 
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each of cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg, one teaspoon of soda. Bake 
slowly. 


Nut Cakr.—Two cups sugar, one cup butter, three cups flour, one 
cup cold water, four eggs, two teaspoons baking powder, two cupsful 
kernels of hickory nuts, carefully picked out, added last of all. 


CHocoLaTE CAKE.—Two cups sugar, one cup butter, the yolks of five 
eggs and whites of two, one cup of milk, three and one-half cups of 
flour, one-third teaspoon of soda, one teaspoon cream tartar sifted into 
the flour. Bake in jelly-cake tins. Filling: Whites of three eggs, 
one and one-half cups sugar, three tablespoonsful grated chocolate, one 


teaspoonful vanilla. Beat well together, spread between the layers and 
on top of cake. 


CARAMEL CAKE.—Three cups sugar, one and a half cups butter, one 
cup milk, four and a half cups flour, five eggs, three teaspoons baking 
powder. Caramel for gilling: Two cups brown sugar, two-thirds of a 
cup of milk, one cup molasses, one teaspoonful butter, one tablespoon- 
ful flour, two tablespoonsful of cold water. Boil five minutes, add half 
a cake Baker’s chocolate (grated), boil until it is the consistency of rich 
custard, add a pinch of soda, stir well and remove from the fire. When 
cold spread between the layers of cake, and set in an oven sunny window 
to dry. This quantity will make two large cakes. 


Cocoanut CaKE.—Two cups powdered sugar, one-half cup butter, 
three eggs, one cup milk, three cups flour, two teaspoons baking powder. 
Bake as for jelly-cake. Filling: One grated, cocoanut, or one anda 
half cups prepared cocoanut. To one-half of this add whites of three 
eggs, beaten to a froth, and one cup of powdered sugar. Lay this be- 
tween the layers. Mix with the other half four tablespoons powdered 
sugar, and spread thickly on top of the cake. 

BuLAcK oR WEDDING CAkE.—One pound powdered sugar, one pound 
butter, one pound flour, twelve eggs, one pound currants well washed 
and dredged, one pound raisins seeded and chopped, one-half pound cit- 
ron cut into slips, one tablespoonful cinnamon, two tablesponsful nutmeg, 
one tablespoonful cloves, one wineglass brandy. Cream the butter and 
sugar, add the beaten yolks of the eggs, and stir well together before 
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putting in half the flour. The spices should come next, then the whipped 
whites stirred in alternately with the rest of the flour; lastly the brandy. 
The above quantity is for two large cakes. The icing should be laid on 
stiff and thickly. This cake, if kept in a cool, dry place, will not spoil 
in two months. Test the cakes well and be sure they are quite done be- 
fore taking from the oven.— Marion Harland. 

Cookies.—Sift together three pints of flour, two heaping teaspoons 
of baking powder, and half a teaspoon fine salt; rub into this one tea- 
cup of butter, or lard and butter together; rub until it is thoroughly 
mixed, then work in two teacups of sugar,—granulated is best—now 
moisten with four eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately. If not stiff 
enough to mould, work in more flour, roll thin, and "bake in hot oven. 
When eggs are scarce, they are almost as good if you break an egg into 
a teacup and fill up the same with water for moistening. 

GinauR Cookies.—One cup of sugar, one cup of molasses, one cup 
- of butter and lard mixed, one tablespoon of ginger, one teaspoon of 
soda and a little salt. Heat sugar, molasses, butter, and lard to boiling, 
stir in ginger and soda while hot, mix rather stiff and cool thin. Bake 


in a quick oven. 
PIES. 


In making paste, use ice water. Have the lard and butter cold and 
hard. Do not knead the dough, but mix it as lightly as possible. For 


two pies, take two large cups of flour, one-half cup of water, a half cup 


of butter, a half cup of lard and a little salt. If you do not want a rich 
crust, sift an even teaspoonful of baking powder in the flour and leave 
out one-third of the shortening. 

Custarp Pre.—tLine your pie dish with-a rich crust, and make the 
custard with one and one-half pints of new milk, two eggs beaten very 
light, two-thirds of a cup of white sugar, a pinch of salt, flavor to taste, 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Mince Prie.—Four pounds of beef, boiled fn salted water till very 
tender, and when cold, chopped fine; eight pounds of currants, three 
pounds of raisins, two pounds of citron, six pounds of sugar, a fourth of 


gn ounce of cloves, the same of allspice, one ounce of cinnamon, nut- 
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megs and orange peel grated, moisten with sweet cider; if you can’t get 
cider use three pints of good vinegar, with enough water to moisten. _ 
APPLE Piz.—Pare, core and slice ripe tart apples, line your pie-tin 
with a good crust, put in a layer of fruit, then sprinkle in half a teacup 
of sugar, strew bits of butter over, and season with any spice youchoose, 
or leave plain; then lay on apples until the tin is a little more than even __ 
full; add half a gill of water, moisten the edge of the under crust with —_ 
thick paste made with cold water and flour, lay over the upper crust and 
press gently all round before cutting off the edge; bake well. a 
Make pieplant pies just the same, except to double the quantity of ie 
sugar, and leave out the water. OF 
Lemon Pir.—Take one lemon, roll under the hand until soft, to break — 
the cells, grate the rind and squeeze out the juice, add the yolks of two 
eggs beaten with half a cup of sugar and third of a cup of flour or corn 
starch, butter half the size of an egg; beat till it foams, add water to 
fill one pie, put in a small pinch of salt, bake with one crust, like custard - 
pie. When the pie is almost done, make a frosting of the whites of 
_ two eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, with half a cup of sugar, spread over the 
top; return the pie to-the oven till it is a light brown. We think this — 
one of the very best pies made. t 
PUDDINGS. 


Rice Puppinc.—One teacup of rice, two quarts of milk, one cup of — 
sugar, butter the size of an egg, a teaspoonful of salt and a cup of rai- 
sins. Bake slowly three hours, stirring frequently at first. 

f BREAD Puppinc.—Put in your pudding dish one pint of broken bread, 

7 pour over it a pint of milk, set where it will warm to soften the bread : 
while you beat two eggs—be sure they are beaten light—then with BAe 
a spoon or fork crumble the bread quite fine by pressing against the side ‘s 

of the dish, add another pint of milk, three-fourths of a teacupful of 
sugar, a pinch of salt, butter to taste, and put it in the oven, stir two or a 
_ three times, at intervals of ten minutes from putting in the oven. A 

_~ light frosting made with the white of an egg and a heaping tablespoon- 

ful of granulated sugar, improves it. Fruit, jelly or an acid sarloa-t. a 
_ gerve_with it is also very nice. dA a ee 
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Berry Puppina.—Stew a quart of blueberries and whortleberries; 
sweeten to taste. Take stale bread, and butter each piece; immerse each 
piece in the berries, and lay in a pudding-dish first a layer of bread, then 
a layer of berries, taking care to have the last layer one of berries. 
To be eaten cold, with cream and sugar. 


BLACKBERRY PuDDING.—One pint of sweet milk, two well-beaten 
eggs, a little salt, one-half teaspoonful cream tartar sifted in the flour, 
enough sifted flour to make a stiff batter, one pint of blackberries well 
dredged with flour. Boil for one hour in a buttered mould or floured 
bag. 

CanneD Pracu Puppine.—Soak one pint of picked and washed tapi- 
oca in three pints of boiling water, letting it stand three hours, then 
place in a glass fruit can a layer of sliced peaches, with sugar enough to 
sweeten them, then a layer of the soaked tapioca, adding alternate layers 
until the can or cans are filled. Then set a kettle two-thirds the depth 
of water, and then boil half an hour; take out and seal precisely as you 
would any canned fruit. These will be very convenient in case of any 
accident happening to your dessert, or of any unexpected arrival of com- 
pany too late to cook a dessert, or in case any refreshments are wanted 
at an unusual hour, and nothing is cooked. Serve cold, or put into boil- 
ing water and heat to the boiling point. 


Bakep AppLeE DumpLines.—One pint of flour, one tablespoonful of 
lard and butter mixed, one cup of milk, one-half teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solyed in hot water, one of cream of tartar, a pinch of salt. Chop the 
shortening into the flour; after you have sifted this and the cream tartar 
together, put in the soda and wet up quickly with the milk—just stiff 
_ enough to roll into a paste less than half an inch thick. Cut into squares 
and lay in the center of each a tart apple, pared and cored; bring the 
corners of the square neatly together, and pinch slightly. Bake in a 
moderate oven; eat with hot, sweet sauce. 


AppLE Purrets.—The following recipe for a plain dessert we have 


_ tried and find very nice. Two eggs, one pint of milk, sufficient flour to 


thicken as waille batter, one and one-half teaspooonfuls of baking pow- — 
; fill teacups alternately with a layer of batter and_then_of apples 
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chopped fine; steam one hour;serve hot with flavored cream and sugar. 
You can substitute any fresh fruit or jams you like. 

OATMEAL Musu.—As a general rule, the coarser the meal the better 
the mush. ‘The meal in which the kernels are barely broken in two once, 
is next in quality to the groats, which are not broken at all. Pour one 
measure of this coarse oatmeal into three and one-half measures of boil- 
ing water. Stir occasionally, and boil briskly until the meal is evenly 
diffused through the water, then set the kettle back where it will barely 
simmer; cover close and let it cook an hour without stirring. Thendish 
and serve warm, This makes a nice dessert with good cream and sugar. 


Preserves and Fruit Jellies. 


Use none but porcelain, or good bell-metal kettles for preserves and 
jellies. If the latter, clean thoroughly just before you put in the syrup 
or fruit. Scour with sand, then set it over the fire, with a cupful of 
vinegar and large handful of salt in it. Let this come to a boil, and 
scour the whole inside of the kettle with it. Do not let your preserves 
or anything else stand one moment in it after it is withdrawn from the 
fire ; fill the emptied kettle instantly with water and wash it perfectly 
clean, although you may mean to return the syrup to it again in five 
_ mninutes. By observing these precautions, preserves and pickles made 
in bell-metal may be rendered as good and wholesome as if the frailer 
porcelain be used. 

Use only fine sugar for nice preserves. Moist or dark sugar cannot be 
made to produce the same effect as dry white. 

Do not hurry any needful step in the process of preserving. Prepare 
your fruit with care, weigh accurately, and allow time enough to do your 
work well. Put up the preserves in small jars in preference to large, 
and, when once made, keep them in a cool, dark closet that is perfectly 
dry. Keep jellies in small stone china jars, or glass tumblers closely 
covered. You can procure at most china and glass stores, or house- 
furnishing establishments, metal covers with elastic rims for these, 
which can be used from year to year. - 

Cover jellies and jams with tissue paper, double and wet with brandy, 


pressed closely to the conserve before you put on the lid, or paste on : 
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the thick paper. Examine your shelves frequently and narrowly for a 
few weeks to see if your preserves are keeping well. If there is the 
least sign of fermentation, boil them over, adding more sugar. 

If jellies are not so firm after six or eight hours as you would have 
them, set them in the sun, with bits of window glass over them to keep 
out the dust and insects. Remove them at night and wipe off the 
moisture collected on the under sides. Repeat this every day until the 
jelly shrinks into firmness, filling up one cup from another as need 
requires. This method is far preferable to boiling down, which both 
injures the flavor and darkens the jelly. 

PRESERVED PrAcHEs.—Weigh the fruit after it is pared and the 
stones extracted, and allow a pound of sugar to every one of peaches. 
Crack one-quarter of the stones, extract the kernels, break them to 
pieces and boil in just enough water to cover them, until soft, when set 
aside to steep in a covered vessel. Puta layer of sugar at the bottom 
of the kettle, then one of fruit, and so on until you have used up all of 
both ; set it where it will warm slowly until the sugar is melted and the 


fruit hot through. Then stain the kernel-water and add it. Boil 


steadily until the peaches are tender and clear. Take them out witha 
perforated skimmer and lay upon large flat dishes, crowding as little as 
possible. Boil the syrup almost toa jelly—that is, until clear and thick, 
skimming off all the scum. Fill your jars two-thirds full of the 
peaches, pour on the boiling syrup, and, when cold, cover with brandy 
tissue-paper, then with thick cloth lastly with thick paper tied tightly 
over them The peaches should be ready to take off after half an hour's 
boiling ; the syrup be boiled fifteen minutes longer, fast, and often 
stirred, to throw up the scum. A few slices of pineapple cut up with 
the peaches flavor them finely. 

PRESERVING CRAB-APPLES.—The red Siberian crab is best for this 
purpose. Pick out these that are nearly perfect, leaving the stems on, 
and put into a preserve-kettle, with enough warm water to cover them. 
heat this to boiling, slowly, and simmer until the skins break. Drain, 
cool, and skin them; then, with a penknife, extract the cores through 
the blossom ends. Weigh them; allow a pound and a quarter of sugar 


: and a teacupful of water to every pound’ of fruit Boil the water and 
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sugar together until the scum ceases to rise ; put in the fruit, cover the — 
kettle, and simmer until the apples are clear red, and tender. Take out 
with a skimmer; spread upon dishes to cool and harden ; add to the 
syrup the juice of one lemon to three pounds of fruit, and boil until 
clear and rich. Fill your jars three quarters full of the apples, pour __ 
the syrup in, and, when cool, tie up. ie 

PRESERVED CHERRIES.—Stone the cherries, preserving every drop of __ 
juice. Weigh the fruit, allowing pound for pound of sugar. Put a 
layer of fruit for one of sugar until all is used up ; pour over the juice 
and boil gently until the syrup begins to thicken. ‘The short-stem red 
cherries, or the Morellos are best for preserves. Sweet cherries will not 
do. 

PRESERVED STRAWBERRIES.—Pound for pound of sugar. Put them ina 
preserving kettle overa slow fire until the sugar melts. Boil twenty-five 
minutes, fast. Take out the fruit in perforated skimmer and fill a 
number of small cans three-quarters full. Boil and skim the syrup five 
minutes longer, fill up the jars, and seal while hot. Keep in acool,dry _ 
place. 

RASPBERRY AND CURRANT JELLY.—To two parts red raspberries or 
black caps, put one of red currants, and proceed the same as with other 
jelly. 

WiLp CHERRY AND CurRANT JELLY.—Two thirds wild cherries 
(stones and all) and one of red currants, a pound of sugar to a pint of — 
juice and make as you do plain currant jelly. 

CURRANT, BLACKBERRY AND STRAWBERRY JELLIES.—Put the fruit 
into a stone jar; set this in a kettle of tepid water, and put it upon the fire. 

Let it boil, closely covered, until the fruit is broken to pieces, strain, 
pressing the bag (a stout coarse one) hard, putting in but a few handfuls — 

at a time, and between each squeezing turning it iuside out to scald off 

the pulp and skins. To each pint of juice allow a pound of sugar. Set 
the juice on alone to boil, and while it is warming divide the sugar into — . 
several different portions, and put into pie-dishes or pans that will fitin 
your ovens; heat in these, opening the ovens now and then to stir it and e 
prevent burning. Boil the juice twenty minutes from the moment.it : = 
begins fairly to boil. By this sime the sugar should be be so Roby you 
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cannot bear your hand in it. Should it melt around the edges, do not 
be alarmed. The burned parts will only form into lumps in the syrup, 
and can be easily taken out. Throw the sugar into the boiling juice, 
stirring rapidly all the while. It will “ hiss” as it falls in, and melt very 
quickly. Withdraw your spoon when you are sure it is dissolved. Let 
the jelly just come to a boil, to make all certain, and take the kettle 
instantly from the fire. Roll your glasses or cups in hot water, and fill 
_with the scalding liquid. Be sure and follow directions. _ 


JAW. 


and nearly a pint of currant juice. Put the sugar and berries together 
-_ in a pan over the fire and with a potato masher or wooden spoon keep 
stirring them constantly to prevent burning. When they are well 
mashed, add the currant-juice and boil briskly, still stirring it carefully. 
Just before it boils skim it well. Let it boil about three quarters of an 
hour to bring it to the right consistency. It is best to put it in cups, 
_bowls or fruit jars, as it does not keep so well after being disturbed. 
Cover the cups with firm paper varnished with the white of an egg, and 
pressed closely around over the edges of the cups. Jam should be kept 
ina cool dry place. 
ie STRAWBERRY JAM.—For every pound of fruit three! -quarters of a- 
: pound of sugar; one pint currant juice to every four pounds of straw- 
beries. Boil the juice of the currants with strawberries half an hour, 
stirring all the time. Add to the sugar when you have dipped out nearly 
all the juice, leaving the fruit quite dry, and boil up rapidly for about 
twenty minutes, skimming carefully. Put in small jars, with brandied 
tissue paper over the top. You can omit the currant juice, but the 
flavor will not be so fine. 
MARMALADE. 


PEACH.—Pare, stone and weigh the fruit; heat slowly to draw out the 

juice, stirring often with a wooden spoon. After it is hot, boil quickly, 

. still stirring, three-fourths of an hour; add then the sugar, allowing three 
ee fourths of a Sia to ene pound of fruit. Boil up well for five min- 
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utes, taking off every particle of scum. Add the juice of one lemon to 
every three pounds of fruit, and the water in which one-fourth of the 
peach kernels have been boiled and steeped. Stew altogether for ten 
minutes more, stirring to a smooth paste. Put it up hot in air-tight cans, 
or if you prefer to put it up in glass jars, put it in them when nearly 
cold, and put white paper over the top of each jar. 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables. 


First, examine cans and elastics narrowly before you begin operations. 
See that the screw is in order, the can without a crack or nick, the 
elastic firm and closely fitting. Secondly, have the fruit boiling hot 
when sealed. Have upon the range or stove a pan in which each empty 
ean is set to be filled after it is rolled in hot water. Lay elastic and top 
close to your hand, fill the can to overflowing, remembering that the 
fruit will shrink as it cools, and that a vacuum invites the air to enter; 
clap on the top without the loss of a second, screw as tightly as you can, 
and as the contents and the can cool, screw again and again to fit the 
- contraction of metal and glass. Thirdly, if you use glass cans (and they 
are the cheapest in the end, for you can use them year after year, get- 
ting new elastics when you need them) keep them in a cool, dark place, 
and dry as well as cool. The light will cause them to ferment, and also 
change the color. 

CANNED Brrrizs.—Heat slowly to boiling, in a large kettle. When 
they begin to boil, add sugar in the proportion of one tablespoonful to 
each quart of fruit. Boil all together fifteen minutes, and can/ Huck- 
leberries, grapes, blackberries, currants, raspberries, cherries, and straw- 
berries put up in this way are very good, eaten as you would preserves, 
and make pies which are scarcely inferior to those filled with fresh fruit. 

CANNED PLums.—Prick with a needle to prevent bursting; prepare a 
syrup allowing a gill of pure water and a quarter of a pound of sugar 
to every three quarts of fruit. When’the sugar is dissolved and the 
water blood-warm, put in the plums. Heat slowly to a boil. Let them 
boil five minutes—not fast or they will break badly, fill up the jars with 
plums, pour in the scalding syrup until it runs down the sides, and seal. 
Greengages are very fine put up in this way; also damsons for pies. 
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CANNED ToMATOES.—Pour boiling water over the tomatoes to loosen 
the skins. Remove these; drain off all the juice that will come away 
without pressing hard; put them into a kettle and heat slowly to a boil. 
Your tomatoes will look much nicer if you remove all the hard parts 
before putting them on the fire, and rub the pulp soft with your hands. 
Boil ten minutes, dip out the surplus liquid, pour the tomatoes, boiling 
hot, into the cans, and seal. Keep in a cool, dark place. 

CANNED TOMATOES AND Corn.—Boil the corn on the cob, when it is 
in order for roasting, twenty minutes over a good fire, and cut off while 
hot. Have your tomatoes skinned and rubbed to a smooth pulp. Put 
in two measures of them for every one of the cut corn; salt as for the 
‘table, stirring it well in, and bring toa hard boil. Then, can quickly, 
and as soon as they sre cold set away in a cool, dark place. 


Self-Freezing Ice-Cream. 


1 quart rich milk. 8 eggs—whites and yolks beaten separately and 
very light. 4 cups sugar. 3 pints rich sweet cream. 5 teaspoonfuls 
vanilla or other flavoring, or 1 vanilla bean, broken in two, boiled in the 


— eustard, and left in until it is cold. 


Heat the milk almost to boiling, beat the eggs light, add the sugar, 
and stir up well. Pour the hot milk to this, little by little, beating all 
the while, and return to the fire—boiling in a pail or sauce pan set within 
one of hot water. Stir the mixture steadily about fifteen minutes, or 


until it is thick as boiled custard. Pour into a bowl and set aside to cool. 


When quite cold, beat in the cream and the flavoring, unless you have 
used the bean. 

Have ready a quantity of ice, cracked in pieces not larger than a 
pigeon egg—the smaller the better. You can manage this easily hy 
laying a great lump of ice between two folds of coarse sacking or an old 
carpet, tucking it in snugly, and battering it, through the cloth, with a 
sledge-hammer or mallet until fine enongh. There is no waste of ice, 
nor need you take it in your hands'at all—only gather up the corners of 
the carpet or cloth, and slide as much as you want into the outer vessel. 
Use an ordinary old-fashioned upright freezer, set in a deep pail ; pack 


_ around it closely, first, a layer of pounded ice, then one of rock salt— 
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common salt will not do as well. In this order fill the pail ; but before oe ; 
covering the freezer-lid, remove it carefully that none of the salt may 
get in, and, with a long wooden ladle or flat stick (iL had one madeon 


purpose), beat the custard as you would batter, for five minutes, without 
stay or stint. Replace the lid, pack the ice and salt upon it, patting it 
down hard on top ; cover all with several folds of blanket or carpet, and 


leave it for one hour. Then remove the cover of the freezer when you 
have wiped it carefully outside. You will find within a thick coating of — 


frozen custard upon the bottom and sides. Dislodge this with your ladle, 
which should be thin at the lower end, or with a long carving-knife, 
working every particle of it clear. Beat again hard and long until the 
custard is a smooth, half-congealed paste. The smoothness of the ice- 
cream depends upon your action at this juncture. Put on the cover, 
pack in more ice and salt, and turn off the brine. Spread the double 
carpet over all once more, having buried the freezer out of sight in ice, 
and leave it for three or four hours. Then if the water has accumulated 
in such quantity as to buoy up the freezer, pour it off, fill up with ice 
and salt, but do not open the freezer. In two hours more you may take 
it from the ice, open it, wrap a towel, wrung out in boiling water, about 
the lower part, and turn out a solid column of cream, firm, close-grained, 
and smooth as velvet to the tongue. 

_ Should the ice melt very fast, you may have to turn off the water 
more than twice; but this will seldom happen except in very hot 
weather. , 

CHocoLatE IcE-CREAM.—1 quart of cream. 1 pint new milk. 2 


cups sugar. 2 eggs beaten very light. 5 tablespoonfuls chocolate © 


rubbed smooth in a little milk. 

Heat the milk almost to boiling, and pour, by degrees, in with the 
beaten ege and sugar. Stir in the chocolate, beat well three minutes, 
and return to the inner kettle. Heat until it thickens well, stirring con- 
stantly ; take from the fire and set aside to cool. Many think a little 


vanilla is an improvement. When the custard is cold, beat in the cream. 


Freeze. 


CorrEE Icn-CrEAM.—3 pints of cream. 1 cup of black coffee—very 
strong and clear. 2 cups sugar. 2 tablespoonfuls arrowroot, wet ape 
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Heat half the cream nearly to boiling, stir in the 
sugar, and, when this is melted, the coffee; then the arrowroot. 
boil all together five minutes, stirring constantly. When cold, beat up 
: very light, whipping in the rest of the cream by degrees. Then freeze. 
Lemon Icz-CrraM—l1 quart cream. 2 lemons—the juice of one 
and the grated peel of one and a half. 2 cups of sugar. Sweeten the 
_ cream, beat the lemon gradually into it, and put at once into the freezer. 

Freeze rapidly in a patent freezer, or the acid is apt to turn the milk. 
You may make orange ice cream in the same way. 


1 |b. sugar. 1 quart fresh cream. Scatter half the sugar over the 
berries and let them stand three hours. Press and mash them, and 
strain them through a thin muslin bag- Add the rest of the sugar, and 
when dissolved beat in the sugar little by little. Hreeze rapidly, opening 
_ the freezer Gf it is not a patent one) several times to beat and stir, Or, - 
You may have a pint of whole berries, unsugared, ready to stir in when 
the cream is frozen to the consistency of stiff mush. In this case adda _ 
cup more sugar to the quart of chrushed berries. | 
Lemon Icz.—6 lemons—juice of all, and grated peel of three. 1. 
large sweet orange—juice andrind. 1 pint of water. 1 pint of sugar. 
Squeeze out every drop of juice, and steep in it the rind of orange and ~ 
lemons one hour. Strain, squeezing the bag dry ; mix in the sugar, and 
then the water. Stir until dissolved, and freeze by turning in a frees am 
opening three times to beat all up together. . 


Y Tee She 
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erated peel of three. 2 
lemons—the juice only. 1 pint of sugar dissolved in 1 pint of water. 
Prepare and freeze as you would lemon ice. ; 

CURRANT AND RASPBERRY Icze.—1 quart red currants. 1 pint rasp- 

- hberries—red or black. 1 pint of water. 14 pint sugar. Squeeze out 

the juice ; mix in the sugar and water, and freeze. a 

STRAWBERRY OR RASPBERRY IcE.—1 quart Lerries. Hxtract the ~~ 

juice andstrain. 1 pint sugar—dissolved in the juice. 1 lemon—juice 

only. 4 pint of water. Reciet : 
ieee DRINKS. 


 Twa—tTea varies so in strength that it is impossible to give an exact ae 
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recipe for making it; every cook must be governed by her own judgment, 
after trying a new supply, and considering what degree of strength she 
_ desires in the tea. The teapot should be washed every day and 
thoroughly scalded. A good way to make tea is to put the desired quan- 
tity in the teapot, pour in just enough hot water to wet it, and set the 
teapot back where it will steep but not boil—for ten minutes—then bring 
forward to more heat, and add more water; boil gently five minutes, pour in - 
the desired quantity of water and remove to the hearth to settle, which is 
almost as necessary as with coffee. 


Corrrr.—tThe first requisite is good coffee, the next to have it nicely 
browned; this is best done in a hot oven. The person having charge of 
it should have no other “irons in the fire” at the time, else there may be 
blackened kernels, which will spoil it all. If the oven has the proper 
heat, twenty or thirty minutes is long enough to do the work. When 
almost done put in a bit of butter the size of a hickory nut and stir well - 
through, then give it another minute or two in the oven; it should be put 
into a tin canister or other tight covered vessel at once. Brown coffee 
loses strength by exposure as readily as tea. Soft water is best for both 
tea and coffee if you can -have it pure. Coffee left over should not be 
allowed to stand in the coffeepot, but poured off into a pitcher kept for 
the purpose, and may be added to the next morning’s coffee. The coffee- 
. pot should be as carefully cleaned as a milk pan. 


To Make Corree.—Grind fine one teacupful of whole coffee, into a 
bowl, add half of an egg, cold water enough to moisten, mix well, scald 
the coffeepot, put in two quarts of cold water, saving half a teacupful to 
settle it with, put in the coffee and set the pot on the stove; manage to 
have it boil two or three minutes before wanted for the table, pour in 
_ the half teacupful of cold water and set back to settle, but don’t let it 
cool, and do not pour off into another coffeepot. 


CHOCOLATE.—Six tablespoons of grated chocolate to each pint of water 
as much milk as you have water and sweeten to taste. Putin the water 
boiling hot. Rub the chocolate smooth in a little cold water. Boil 
twenty minutes; add the milk and boil ten minutes more, stirring fre- 
quently. . 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKERY, RECIPES, ETC. 


Corned Beef. 

Beef pickled and cooked after the following recipe makes the most 
delicious dish of the kind we have ever tasted, and it is with pleasure 
that we give it to our readers. Four gallons of water, one and one-half 
pounds of sugar or molasses, two ounces of saltpetre, six pounds of 
rock salt or pure common salt. If it is to last more than three months, 
or through summer, use nine pounds of salt. Boil all together gently 
and skim. Have the beef or tongues closely packed in the vessels in 
which they are to remain, and pour the pickle over while boiling hot. 
Pour on enough to cover the meat well, and place a weight upon it. 
The meat will be fit for use in ten days. The same pickle may be used 


the second time by adding about one-third of the ingredients and heat- ” 


ing it again. ‘The meat can remain in the pickle any length of time 
when six pounds of salt is used without becoming too salt. If nine 
pounds are used the meat may need to be freshened before boiling it. 
This pickle is sufficient for 100 pounds of beef if properly packed. 
When the meat is to be cooked, cover it with boiling water and simmer 
gently till it is tender. The usual allowance of time in cooking corned 
beef is three-quarters of an hour to the pound. Let it cool in the 
water in which it is boiled, slice thin and serve. Rock salt is recom- 
mended, as ordinary salt is often adulterated with lime, which will spoil 


meat of any kind. 
Chicken Salad. 


Take the meat from a pair of boiled chickens. Chicken, as well as 
celery, should be cut as large as a cranberry. Have equal quantities of 
chopped chicken and celery. ake a level tablespoonful of dry mustard 
and rub it very smooth with the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, and the 
yolks of two raw eggs. Then pour on very slowly, stirring all the time, 
one-third of a bottle of salad oil alternating with the juice of one large 
lemon, or two smaller ones; then add a large tablespoonful of salt and 
then add two or three tablespoonfuls of rich cream. Just befere serv- 
ing, mix the chicken well through this dressing ; then add the celery. 
You may garnish the top with the tender leaves of the celery, very thin 
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slices of lemon, a few capers here and there, and half a dozen stoned 
_ olives. Some add half a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper to the dressing, 

while others object to it. - 


Dressing for Sandwiches. 


One half pound butter, two tablespoons mixed mustard (one spoonful 
of common mustard will do), three tablespoons thick sweet cream, a little 
red or black pepper, yolk of one egg. Warm the butter and beatall 
together; when cool spread bread with the dressing, and then put | in ham 3 oe 
chopped fine. “aaa 


To Keep Sausage Meat. as. 


Instead of the usual casing, it answers very well to sew cotton into ie 
long narrow bags—say ten inches long, and then strip before sewing to- 
gether cight inches wide. Stuff this tightly with the meat; tie both 
ends, and dip in cooked clear starch; hang up to dry; keep in a cool, dry 
Splace. . - 

Chiele Sauce. 

Take five large onions, eight green peppers, chop fine—thirty ripe to- 
matoes, cut up, five tablespoonfuls sugar, three of salt, eight cups of 

vinegar, and boil all together two and a half hours, and bottle for use. 


an Cucumpber Pickles. 


Soak the cucumbers two days in a weak solution of salt and water, 
one teacupful, and a lump of alum the size of a hickory nut, fora three 
gallon jar of cucumbers. Then cover them with boiling vinegar and let cat 
it remain two days; then put them in jars with whole spices scattered 
among them and some horseradish cut in long shreds, and some white 

mustard. Cover with new vinegar, boiling hot, and sweetened in the 
proportion of a teacup of sugar to each gallon of vinegar. The vinegar _ 
in which the pickles are /ept one year, will do for the first vinegar the __ 
- next. Before pouring in the last vinegar cover with horseradish leaves, _ 
three deep, and leaye them on. | BS 
| Baking Powder. 
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BAKED APPLES. 
Pare the apples and remove the core; this can be done by turning a 
pointed knife round and round, thus boring out the core; fill the hole 
with sugar, put a very little butter on each one, pour half a teacup of 
water in the pan and bake in a pretty hot oven, turn them and change 
about to prevent browning too much and add a little water if necessary, 
to have juice in the pan when done. 

ANoTHER Way.—This is’ especially good with late keeping apples, 
like the Ben Davis, which lose much of their acid and juiciness toward 
spring, being a little overripe. Bore out the cores as in the above, but 
do not pare; fill the cavity with sugar, and dip one teaspoonful of cider 
vinegar into each place; add water to give a teacup of juice when done; 


lay the apples on a platter and pour the juice over them and then 
sprinkle lightly with sugar, and you have a pretty addition to any meal, 


Womato Figs. 


Take six pounds of sugar to sixteen pounds of tomatoes; scald and 
remove the.skin in the usual way, cook them together slowly till the to- 


-matoes are clarified; take them out and spread on earthen plates, flatten 


and dry them in the sun and add a little syrup to each one as they dry 
out when all is evaporated, after which pack in boxes and sprinkle pow- 
dered sugar between the layers. | 


Tincture. 


LEMON AND ORANGE TiNcTURE.—Never throw away lemon or orange | 


peel; cut the yellow outside off carefully, and put it into a tightly corked 
bottle, with enough alcohol to cover it. Let it stand until the alcohol 
is a bright yellow; then pour it off, bottle it tight, and use it for flavor- 
ing. Add lemon and alcohol as often as you have it, and you will wie: 


have a nice flavoring. 
Vinegar. 


The surest way to procure pure cider vinegar is to make it at home. 


You will find it an easy matter to save all the parings, for this purpose. 


Put the parings in a stone jar, and add just enough warm water to wet 


_ them thoroughly. Cover with a coarse piece of muslin and set ina 
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warm place until fermentation begins. Then strain—first through a 
coarse seive (this will remove the skins), then through a piece of towel- 
ing. After this has settled, drain it off into a stone jug. Tie a coarse 
cloth over the mouth, to keep out insects without keeping out the air. 
Stand in the kitchen, near the stove, until sour enough for use. Set in 
a cool place, and almost before you are aware of it, you are well supplied 
with good vinegar without its having cost anything except a little labor. 


GOOSEBERRY.—To every gallon of water put one quart of full-ripe 
gooseberries. Boil the water first, and let it stand till quite cold ; then 
crush the fruit with a wooden spoon, and add it to the water. Let it 
stand covered over for five days in a cool place, stirring it twice every 
day ; strain it at the expiration of the five days through a hair-sieve into 
a cask, and to every gallon of liquor add 14 lbs. of moist sugar. When 
it has stood for six months, bottle it. 


WINE AND CrpER.—Take a clean oaken-barrel, wine-cask, place it in 
a warm room; if in the summer time, in a hot place, where the sun 
will strike on it; put in one, two or more gallons of clear fermented 
cider ; leave the bung out, so that the air may have free circulation. In 
two or three weeks it will be fit for use. Cider may then be added, from 
time to time, in small quantities, taking care that.no larger quar.tity of 
it be added at any one time than there is vinegar in the cask. 


CLEANING AND SCOURING. 


The common method of cleaning cloth is by beating and brushing, 
unless when very dirty, when it undergoes the operation of scouring. 
This is best done on the small scale, as for articles of wearing apparel, 
etc., by dissolving a little curd soap in water, and, after mixing it with 
a little ox-gall, to touch over all the spots of grease, dirt, etc., with it 
and to rub them well with a stiff brush until they are removed, after 
which the article may be well rubbed all over with a brush or sponge 
dipped into some warm water, to which the previous mixture and a little 
more ox-gall has been added. When this has been properly done, it only 
remains to thoroughly rinse the article in clean water until the latter 
passes off uncolored, when it must be hung up to dry. For dark colored 
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cloths the common practice is to add some fuller’s-earth to the mixture 
of soap and gall. When nearly dry the nap should be laid right, and 
the article carefully pressed, after which a brush, moistened with a drop 
or two of olive oil, is passed several times over it, which will give it a 
superior finish. Cloth may also be cleaned in the dry way as follows: 
First, remove the spcts, as above, and when the parts have dried strew 
clean, damp sand over it and beat it in with a brush, after which brush 
the article with a hard brush, when the sand will readily come out and 
bring the dirt with it. Black cloth which is very rusty, should receive 
a coat of reviver after drying, and be hung up until the next day, when 
it may be pressed and finished off as before. Scarlet cloth requires con- 
siderable caution. After being thoroughly rinsed, it should be repeatedly 
passed through cold spring water to which a table spoonfull or two of 
solution of tin has been added. If much faded it shonld be dipped ina — 
scarlet dye-bath. Buff cloth is generally cleaned by covering it with a 
paste made with pipe-clay and water, which, when dry, is rubbed and 
brushed off. 

RENOVATION OF CLoTH.—The article undergoes the process of scour- 
‘ing pefore described, and, after being well rinsed and drained, it is put 
on a board, and the threadbare parts rubbed with a half-worn hatter’s 
eard filled with flocks, or with a teazle, or a prickly thistle, until a nap 
is raised. It is next hung up to dry, the nap laid the right way with a 
hard brush, and finished as before. When the cloth is much faded it is 
usual to give it a dip, as it is called, or to pass it through a dye-bath, to 


freshen up the color. 
Uses for Ammonia. 


No housekeeper should be without a bottle of aqua ammonia, for aside 
from its medical porperties, it is valuable for household purposes. It is 
nearly as useful as soap, and its cheapness brings it within the reach of 
all. Put a teaspoonful of ammonia in a quart of warm soap-suds, dip a 
cloth in it and go over your soiled paint and see how rapidly the dirt 
will disappear; no scrubbing will be necessary; it will cleanse and also 
brighten it wonderfully. To a pint of hot suds add a teaspoonful of the 
ammonia, dip in your forks and spoons, rub with a soft brush and finish 
with chamois skin. For washing windows and mirrors it is also very 
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good. It will remove grease from every fabric and not injure ths gare 
ment. Put on the ammonia nearly clear; lay blotting paper over, and — 


set a hot iron on fora moment. Also a feat drops in water will cleanse 


and whiten muslins beautifully. A few drops in a bowl of water, if the 


skin be oily, will remove all greasiness and disagreeable odors. Added — : 


to a foot bath it absorbs all obnoxious smells; and nothing is better to 
remove dandruff from the hair. For cleaning hair and nail brushes it is 
equally good. 

For heartburn and dyspepsia it is especially tate ten drops of it 
taken in a wineglass of water will give relief. 

For house plants, five or six drops to every pint of water, once ae 
week, will make them flourish. It is also good to cleanse plant jars. 
So be sure and keep a bottle of it in the house, and have a glass stopper 
as it eats corks. 

Washing. 

Take five pounds of sal soda, one pound of borax, one pound of fresh 
unslacked lime; dissolve the soda and borax in one gallon of boiling 
water, and slack the lime in the same quantity of boiling water. 


Then pour them both into eight gallons of water; stir a few 
times and Jet it stand ‘till morning, when the clear fluid should be 


drawn off and kept ready for use. One quart of this compound, with 
three pounds of good bar soap, cut fine, anu two pounds of sal soda 
boiled in three gallons of water for ten minutes, will give four gallons 
of splendid soft soap. Directions for use: Select from the clothes to be 
washed the coarse from the fine, put them separately to soak over night. 
In the morning, add half a pint of compound, half a pint of soft soap 
to four gallons of hot water ; after wringing out of the cold water, put 
them into the hot water and cover for ten minutes. Put some mixture 
in boiler, wring out, suds, hang out to dry. No rubbing necessary. 
Wasuine Nicr Lace Epaincs.—Cover the outside of a large glass 
bottle smoothly with soft white cotton, linen or flannel. Wrap the lace 
round it, basting each edge carefully with very fine thead. Fasten a 


piece of thin muslin or net over the outside of the lace. Soak the ~ 


 pottle in tepid water for an hour or two, then wash in soap suds until " 


lean, after which lay in clean water for twelve hours, changing it once 
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or twice during that*time. To finish take it from the water and dry by 


wrapping in a towel, then dip the bottle into rice water and roll it ina 
fresh towel. While still damp take the lace carefully from the bottle 
and placing it between clean white cloths, iron until completely dry. 
How To po up Suirtrs.—A lady gives the following in the the Ohio 
Farmer: To three tablespoonfuls of common starch, well boiled in a 
quart of water, add a lump of lard the size of a pea, a tablespoonful of 
loaf sugar and a little salt. Let it cool until you can use it without 


burning your hands. When the clothes are thoroughly dry dampen 


your shirts in a thin, cold starch; roll them up and let them lay one hour 


_ before ironing. When ready to iron have a bowl of clean, cool water at 


hand, dip a clean handkerchief into it and wring it out dry ; then stretch 
the shirt over a shirt board, and with the dampened -handkerchief wipe 
off every particle of starch that appears on the surface, taking care 
always to wipe downward. Be careful not to have the iron too hot. 
the more pressure you use on the starched surface the finer polish you 
will ect. Ihave done up shirts in this way for several years, and know 
that it will produce a polish equal to any laundry work. I forgot to men- 


tion in its proper place that you should never boil the starch until your 


clothes are ready to hang up td dry. No shirt can be done up nicely 
without a «): t board. The one I have is two feet long and one foot 
wide—an incu board planed smooth, and covered on one side with six 
thicknesses of flannel, the top one being soft white flannel. The first 
five thicknesses are stretched over tightly, and tacked securely onto the 
edge of the board, all around; the white flannel, outside, is stitched to 
the edges of the others, so that it can be removed for washing whenever 
necessary. Old blankets or shawls that have done their duty as such 
can be well utilized for this purpose. 

WooLEN UNDERGARMENTS when shrunken by washing cannot be 
made to resume their original proportions. Something may be done in 


that direction, however, by pressing them with a hot iron while stretch- 


ing them to their full length. To wash flannel so it will not shrink, 
make a suds of boiling hot water, put the flannel in and pound or souse 
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up and down until it is clean, then wring, and put into scalding hot water — 


and rinse; wring dry and hang at once on the line. We have washed 
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flannels in this way without shrinking them until they dropped to pieces 
from wear. If the water is hard soften it with borax. A machine makes 
the cleansing of flannels mere play. 


— 


To WasH WooLen BLANKETS.—Dissolve in boiling water four tea- 
spoons of borax and two thirds of a pint of soft soap; put into a tub and — 
pump two thirds full of soft water for two blankets. et them soak 
over night, squeeze, or pound, and lay in a basket to drain. Rinse and 
drain well twice, the last time blue the water. Dry without wringing. 


To Revive Tue Cotor or BLAck.—If a coat, clean it well, then boil 
from two to four ounces of logwood in your copper, or boiler for half 
an hour ; dip your coat in warm water and squeeze it as dry as you can ; 
then put it into the copper and boil it for half an hour. Take it out. 
and add a piece of green copperas about the size of a horse-bean ; boil 
it another half hour, then draw it and hang it in the air for an hour or 
two ; take it down, rinse it in two or three cold waters, dry it and let it 
be well brushed with a soft brush, over which a drop or two of the oil of 
olives has been rubbed, then stroke your coat regularly over. 


To CLEAN Biack Lacre.—Squeeze softly and often in skimmed milk; 
when it seems clean, put it in clean skimmed milk, squeeze again, lay 
it on sheets of stiff paper, draw out the scallops and edges with fingers, 
cover with stiff paper and a heavy weight. Chloroform is very useful in 
removing great stains from light silk and poplin. French chalk is also 
very good. To clean black cashmere, wash in hot suds with a little 
borax in the water; rinse in blueing water—very blue—and iron while 
damp. It will look equal to new. 


~ Lo PreveeT Cotors From Fapinc.—Dissolve one ounce of sugar 
of lead in one pail of soft water. Put the dress into the water 
and let it stay a half hour; then wring out and dry before washing. Hay 
water cleanses and stiffens brown or buff linen. One large spoon of 
beef’s gall to two pails of suds, improves calicoes and prevents their fad- 
ing. Make starch for black calicoes of coffee water. Glue is good for 
stiffening calicoes. Never let your ealicoes freeze when drying. 


To Remove Ink STAINS.—Apply lemon juice and salt and lay in the ~ 
sun. 
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Wo Clean Oil=-Cloths. 


Soap should not be used in cleaning oil-cloths. To half a pail of hot . 


soft water, add half a cup of washing fluid, or a piece of sal-soda half 
the size of an egg; with a scrubbing-brash or broom rub hard, putting 
on only sufficient water to keep it from running off; wipe dry with a soft 
cloth, and it will look as bright and shining as when new. This is a 
good way to clean common paint, as it does not destroy the gloss or var- 
nish. It is also good for cleaning windows. 


To Wash Ribbons. 


As washing and doing up ribbons is quite a source of economy, it is 

not every lady who knows that with the exception of a few delicate col- 
ors, pink, sky-blue, etc., almost any ribbon can be washed and ironed and 
made to look nearly if not quite as wellas new. ‘To wash ribbons, make 
a clear lather of clean, white soap, the water as warm as you can bear 
your hands ; rub the ribbon through this ; soap may also be applied where 
there are grease spots on the wrong side ; rinse in cold water. As sdon 
as washed, without hanging out to dry, have ready a hot iron, and press 
them out while wet; press on the wrong side. They will wrinkle and 
never look well if not pressed while wet. If you wish to stifen them, 
dip them, before ironing, in a solution of gum arabic; when ironed 
smooth, take the scissors and trim off the ends. Narrow satin ribbons, 
yellow and white, have been renewed in this way, when you would not 
know they had ever been used ; also wide. colored ribbons, black, ete. 

To CLEAN Rippons.—Benzine will take the grease out of the most 
soiled ribbons, and clean them, and make them equal to new. Lay the 

soiled ribbon, or piece of silk, in a plate and cover it with benzine, and 
then lay it, after rubbing it a little with a piece of flannel, in a clean 
cloth to dry it somewhat, and then iron it on the wrong side. Then put 
the ribbon outside in the air. 
To CLEAN Kip Guioves.— However well adapted benzine is to clean- 
ing of kid gloves, certain precautions are necessary to insure success. 
Soak for several hours in benzine, squeeze out and rinse in fresh ben- 
zine. Wring dry, and hang in current of air to dry. When dry lay on 


a plate over a kettle of boiling water. Do not rub while washiug them. 
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AGRICULTURAL TABLES. 


To Measure Grain in the Bin. 

By the United States standard, 2150 cubic inches make a bushel; one 

cubic foot contains 1728 cubic inches. Rule—Multiply the number of 

feet in the width of the bin, by the length, and the result by the depth, 

and then divide the number by 5, and multiply the quotient by 4, which 
number will give the quantity in bushels. 


Power Required to Grind Grain. erate 


TU GRIND GRAIN WITH PORTABLE MILLS. 


Horse Size of Revolutions  Bnshels Corn Bushels Wheat 

Power. Stones. per minute. per hour. per hour. 
OAM EN Cis Ue etn eleva are eetateiee le be 12 inch. 80°} to 900 tO ne 1 to 3 
SMI OT eek aneC. cee Hew eee mon 12 VaR 650 to 700 5to 8 4to 6 

SMBUS TUL ES ts" Gad Neate Mey ce A ee anes (0 Vieatiens 550 to 600 10 to 15 7 to 10 

RU EDOM En eRe suoie ve Rinse See Start Omen 450 to 500 18 to 25 12 to 15 

PURER eee lo ayekre hed cece micane ae Ris kG 350 to 409 25 to 35 15 to 18 

Oat Meal. 


It takes about 12 bushels of oats to make a barrel of 200 Ibs. of oat 
meal; another rating estimates that 14 pounds of oats produces 8 pounds 
of oat meal. : 

Buckwheat. 

One bushel of buckwheat, or 50 lbs., will produce 25 lbs. of buckwheat 

meal; more may be obtained, but the quality will be impaired. 


Wheat. 


One bushel of good wheat, or 60 Ibs., is estimated to make{40 Ibs. of 
flour; 7. e. 24 bushels of wheat for 100 Ibs. of flour. 


Barrel of flour weighs 196 lbs; pork, 200; beef, 200; salt, 180; firkin 
of butter, 56; corn, 5 bushels to the barrel; potatoes, 2+ bushels to the 
barrel. 

The following tahJe gives nearly the following quantities of meal, 
flour and bread, viz: 

1 bushel of wheat, weighing 60 lbs, makes 49 Ibs flour, and 54 lbs. bread. 
Te 1s Slama ace SME So MRO Rs eR Same Ung am eas Oa 
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Corn and Pork. 


Table showing the price of pork per pound at different prices per 
bushel for corn: 


Corn per bu. Pork per lb.|Corn per bu. Pork per lb. 

cts. cts 

12%... . 150 
POMPE Die dato, a'alcld@a ales s vc~ ess 1.78 
MMR rake 1 sidan aysievain abt ee wtorales coco 2.00 
eres clan ee ce'ala eaarercled, sfeiaic poe 2.30 
Bee RASS ce ES AI Oa ee 2.62 
Riemer atNia a8, Fore cid.cie da de Rare aes ese 2.96 
SM Teo oe So a5 Sisto) Scio a) aralelaseind py sas 3.92 
ROME ecm See rate aloe iting vain sored 4.05 


By reversing the above table we have the price of corn per bushel, at 
different prices per pound for pork. For example, should corn be selling 
for 50 cents per bushel, and pork for only five cents per pound, it would 
be more profitable to sell the corn; but should corn be selling for 40 
cents per bushel, and pork for six cents per pound, it would be more 
profitable to reduce the corn to pork, and sell the latter. (The above is 
exclusive of the labor of feeding and taking care of hogs.) According 
to the Patent Office reports, and the results of numerous experiments, 
one bushel of corn weighing 56 pounds will produce 103 pounds of 
pork. 

Norre.—The foregoing table and rules must not: be taken as invariably 
correct, it is only deemed a safe general average, the very nature of the 
subject precludes the as Pome of exactly defining the results and 
proportions. 

Another close calculation by another party as to what it costs to make 
100 pounds of pork from corn food, is as follows: 


When corn costs 10 cent per bushel, pork costs $1.00 per cwt. 
os Gs +t os es be 1,50 es 


se Gs &s 20 6s 6. Ge 2.00 6s 
6 ad Ge 95 ad 6s es 2.50 6s 
oe 66 ee 30 66 66 66 3.00 66 
66 ot 66 35 oe 66 6s 3.50 sb 
ee 46 oe 40 6s Lad be 4.00 66 
oe bad 66 50 66 "6s Ge 5.00 66 


The manure will abundantly pay for the care of hogs when properly 
saved. The fatter hogs become the closer their quarters may be, for 
. a then they Peis only rest, ; 
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How to Sell Hogs. 

A question of financial importance to farmers is often asked of each 
other in regard to the shrinkage of hogs in dressing to decide what should 
be the difference in the price between live and dressed hogs. A close 
calculator selected twenty pigs, they were well fed and fattened, though 
not large, with the following results. We give below the exact weights, 
alive and dressed : 


No. Live weight. Dressed weight. No. Live weight. Dressed weight. 
sb St ae ile SS Baars A Mae A A 143.. | bee Pht KS Era ea OS kh 112%... 2: ieee 
NES Soles Sa 6 Siwy, ese ovals (oe Jo 1215 FES at SA a aa TG InCh are teers 145... 3.2520 
Set eee ans AMEDD eRas assole ye ciate lois 130... Sid upsitgete ate 7 LAB Te aa cusanre res LIS oo Seca 
BPR Na. Ss Gera cuesc ate arena at asthe OA ies, pe tai pee ates 14 153 128 
ee ticitses 115 RRS Se eA ee WEG a eREA chi tke tease as Aces ake 164 188. 5-1.) ster fea 
(eee eee 163 MONE SH cues lone sees AGE eS. 148 120 ou ao eee 
WSS SCE MEO Sree Ns eid as hy techs 108... SALE Ree, Creare Le bers ehs bh ehorshdete ert ation 160. c\s eae eee 
ERTIES ie. 136 ik Sear Sia eee See [Sear tes oat TGS MSc nee eee ee 139. oc Seep eee 
ERM BOC tages Lica b wee 5 LOS tae ta, Mror alors iL ey nee A TSO yr fotuiecis macros VI VF Gaee 
OU) eee, ae 148 120. SON aS aes Src, asain iebratstane LS CBRRAIENAD iy ys 
otal bive Welehts.¢-s. 2 2.5.) isee 2,935 Total, Dressed Weight,............ 2,447 


Shrinkage, 488 pounds, or a trifle over one-seventh. He was offered 
$4.00 per 100 for the lot on foot, but sold for $5.10 dressed, a gain of 
$7.62 in favor of dressing, and the rough lard was sufficient to pay for 
butchering. Farmers can look this over at their leisure, and decide how 
they will sell. 


TABLE 
Showing how much one team and plow will perform in a day in acres and tenths. 
Width of furrow in inches. Acres and ||Widthof furrow in feet. Acres and 
Mmmm ie es) tenthiay tenths. 
Ra ae hse at sO a Deeks cesar eked mete ene Ron 4.8 
CST ae) Cat ite ae Rae ie! BUG coleie sie ope sais nates eee Ie 6.0 
terete Pies ei see end aehele 1.4 CU isis veya eer eeeleholeie epee aks 7.2 
Oaee airports wicis elatensietowwiee 1.6 Bye wus Soe eaicmeh See 8.4 
Saco eie oh pic's uk ss 1.8 EB AR Sa G ae ic Mta obs 9.6 
(2 pie OER SeeD Ea 2.0 BAe nia Sted Baca 10.8 
WA eet aeyeteielipinns aac t iia bis alas fats 2.2 Dini Save a: pir hate eae ee At < te 12.0 
SOLS A a Sa eared Be 2.4 DY ik cis igs ecld woelauale shite Se 13.2 
eee Is Ss ete ON ses cantee s 2.8 RP IE OSG Mom orks or 14.4 
Lele’ ee See epee ae 3.2 OYE oc jeteulep eee eneen eee 15.6 
NEP mer a hi ccs Pe cartes we 3.6 IES AR Pre ences S55 16.8 
PRE etre. sig Nikate hee eatee 4.0 TM Pa Se os ig hey Rea 18.0 
CoO RS 08 AR RA POAT aI Aer 4.4 Beene Reco Ree 20.2 


Norr.—The above table is constructed on the presumption that the 
team moves at the rate of three feet per second, or two ‘miles per hour 


for ten hours per day, Horses and mules in good condition will do this, = 
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The required amount of food for a horse of ordinary work is twelve 


pounds of oats, or any other kind of grain food, and fourteen pounds of 


hay. A horse weighing 1,000 pounds, and fed eight quarts of grain or 
oats, which is equivalent to eight pounds of hay, should be fed eight 
pounds of hay. Hay is the nerve focd for horses, cattle or sheep, and 
grain is the muscular fat-producing food. 


TABLE 
Showing the distance traveled by a single horse in plowing an acre of land, 

Ly be 8 aT ea aa a aT TT We" PSY WYRE SIERO oerenr~ puma mar aasammiencne eee eee 
Breadth of furrow. Space traveled va Breadth of furrow. Space traveled in 
plowing an acre. plowing an acre. 

INCHES. | MILES. | INCHES. | MILES. 
” | [BUS aig one SPT ene 7 te Petes, ea ere. hy ah vat eat ay? | Ws Oe ae ea 
PREG a ke aco ara Ss 1D OTS pike Pe eee are ESS eS Besar i aeea mma ise) catia a BY ith ie ee 
9 ISG erred phys vee uh UG Nir ipeshore Sone et oven thee aes VM ae ee ata 8 
2) cig oS ee eee i 0) popeees ay aN At ag ee ge Wig niechm Votre mica intra Riewes eee st) PARP PPLE aA 
1... Si a ae earn C2 era SORES A hs PRS cP MY Wert 1s orb aun uw Se Buccs os hor me 
a ae Banshee ao eo LOM ickeente mea ima mee eka BU ae eae 
13 WY, . DO chr tin Gueue hr et. gee ae oS Bisco: Saas 


Nutriment in Food, and Time of Digestion. 


Below we give a table showing the amount of nutriment contained in 
some of the common articles of food, and the time required to digest 


them: 


Article. Timeof  Amt.of 
Digestion. Nutriment, 


Hrs. Min. Per Cent. 


Rice, boiled, . Ltapaeal siatataais acta totes (an gta katrahadit VeiMats cele el 1 see rae PO eh ao anata 
Soup, Barley. boiled, . ara Satara ti os Sea Nara nal ve avers Uinta abe ts We tcenar OE NS savenhy bgt vias tania 
Apples, sweet, mellow, raw, ies anion de alache rit ica ch ie Mitehian-o Mela we nae Dit peared 2 Leu 
Tapioca, °c NAAR OSS ae OnE PRD ai PR eNiee Hiroe t RMR 2 Peta einen, ene 
SURNAME crete cietors cUrailsa\sii'ras wietes Goa bis tduelare Vere waned cin taa cis iN diet atcichala a stayn ‘ate FSG SOAS | Se aaah ee a 
Barley, HETERO AAC epeerash pa ere nt Soe ceennar ca veh a(wlunuidens PIS sae ua Sah ee Fiat VN UE Re eee aa 
mere IOS Ny WOUEOY..\04 Ws udats's\e state encased tele Leb oe bos wea. 2 ENG Sok ie OUST Rag a 
ER EAN LS 100i Vp. cis Wy bmw wee hm me =e) ede oh Bare ainl aa inlet oie'e 'e/Snbawo Rei ngine } ks ern ak aaa 
Milk, raw,. He ean coceels se eMradatlc cc erate ol ahh ele cxta iota see tu et 15 Oy ees oe 
Turkey, domestic, ‘roasted, . Ue PPR A EL NSIS Eats MILO PO NaUR RI Raltin, alka Pape RNR AN AO 2 30 Siar 
MRED EE ELOINECE ale aysct ictal A's BMtalone inlets Brebelicid Bid cta ed buela Slaiaiami ee eo aldasis, lak 2 30 siblaied detent bat eerate 
Beans, UDO S06 ae be Sa a as a ae PI SEU PGS Ate poets: BEY Maric 
SPREE Sh OTIC! oe i god ie wid esac lee Acs wipes: Dcaid sacabale Lda alolers Wes RA OO ; 
MO AEMEIPERC RINE fis DOIG (tere etc ake eigic se tpetoe cies uiajedsiora doe oreeialaing o Nita Poles 2 >) 30 E i Gees 
Oysters, fresh, raw,....... Rar Natetwialats teaterarte: etatst ort Sista Way shvatar eg Mabe cab 188 2 55 Sais Dino noae 
Pree MMLC EA TLIC ee oie, tate ea nt Sak uaa Wie at ok aaa g Un adeu ts are aieles seroieie 3 sa) aN Satara 
PURE PEPE SHEC AT OAS TE Onis. cis usvclos.  ciacae a Berea iaereiolae: xl shd Bemis citdante owing 3 SRO) eran 
PCM MR EVE CLOT VOTO son ache ahs ial'ss iolaie te sus grea a's so Catala teins alaaiadaelds 3 Sawin eae 
RUPE aC TN SOM anne Mure aN gules a atde) eigen etn car aie el See aN OW bis « dibialeie 3 IN SN Ting Oak gee oe 
Peer ee MOIS. DOM OQ. gis). a8 beikia Veale aia Hirde dye naeeeig aews 3 Saeuheny, Ce tials 
PeMMUOTE APOE Ms FORBELCs ccs. calc sia bas ess 2 psclowsin woke teas to bia C3 ee ice, the coon 
Pork, roasted, Sana aerate Ka eins Rick eA MU Mee aos ai al aaa eeAe ee ore anle 3 15 Ge cee. eee 
‘Sansage, fresh, Drowede ys sya. CFF OFF SFeeFFSCSF ese veee aves Seaeges 8 20 eres ver .7 
Oysters, fresh, MUU ede ce seine i bees eevvaays shhabenseewoleee Cees 8 80 ee) erees 
8 89 prio PRR*D 


MCL se se Pek ii ee Se ee ean, 
oat Naa eat oh tal poor ahi a ¢ 
Lavy a A wy 9 eS nl ¥ 
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NUTRIMENT IN FOOD, AND TIME OF DIGESTION—continued. ee 

i PETES OUD BOOMLEUS vgiiric eis ne wren whan Mepooe mite sh eieltetebhamee Rees 3 BO cease oe =e 

Bread, Wheat, fresh, Dakkegs seoer Pariccete see Roe wore ee ote eerie wee é 30 602 ee a 

-Tarnips, flat, 'poiled, . Deis ote Shs eee oks Ke een 3 30 4. eee eI 

Mpreraes arian boiled, eo c 1 tcce re aie ack ne eee. 3130 13a gt 

Eggs, fresh, Ward bowers soos Ae | ot. ss seb ee + oe eet Rea 3. 80) 22 ke | 

iereen- Com: tnd beans; tresh), boiled a0... case once seas cheese at 3 A NS oe eee Py 

BEaretegie OUT C se oteteie cs Mee wie Cate ay ab 8 eee che Soda erare Sele abs bes NNER OR REE Eon ameiae ce 3 ABs Seay so (eae 

PPPOE VY, COMSUCU ss ala hee ni den sess sani pheh West one mde e ame Sittin fete, 2 ~ 45 OT ae ; 

PSR he eas ws crctapih ek inn shv iam bets ith Sim tteteletpin RE Rm ie RCe ss ge Sa 3 30 OG ry eeee “ 

AC IME O RST ing eta Siis ie ikea os wine lavarsbocslein el scclap ee See ee ea RTE oe 4 25. ae see ain 

BME MOM rs kein aera oak oie Kise hlans wie eae ot aiare ane Mee etere aie 2 20: “arouse 
MOTH TIRUD ONS Hehe ie Stacie cod ice SG wicle. cis orsled Ole sis DiSib e's, 'aieeee eens wae serie ole Oo Sees 
ESOT Te cintels tats Mieiiaie. sc tse hie wie Soe scints anise eles blots oteiues ete eee 2 30 96) eeseae 
Growth and Life of Animais. 

MieerOwsaGr GO. VCaTs, ANG VES - 2.66055 < Saek we b ah Ses se eye ais oracles cass 9? or 100 years. : 
hesELorse PTOWSAOLD) YEATS ANG lives... Srgu csc. soe os lease acne ps wou a 

The Ass grows for 4 years and lives............... So RS GE OS AR ay macs 30 ss oF 
WP OscOTOwes fOr 4:y ears can’ LIVES. <5 icccm sce eissmus eel wenlesers Onl eotd miei A byes 0) es 
The Cow PEOWS FOT oe VCRTR ANG MYERS Gass pe >inc nah oee eee be creas ety etree rs 20 ee 

PME LO DLW Ee cc chine uit apes gd neteals cowie Glainie.v. Cia Cine ciaveilt orerstilan Sis: sacha Ree tne 10 years 
The Camel grows for 8 years and lives............. RAE xk vaihe sk shire pi benteen es 40 se 
MBeHIOD PTOWS 1Or 4 ears -ANGdIVeB ist ss actescecies sist Fone eee aera oine 4p a 
HSI CH STOW Si eV CALs ANG DIVERS 10.0... sclciesisieiesp atisets em sic eiaeaaicss os nie mie 1g 14 
me Cat.crows for 14 yearsiand lives. vi.) sce saci ons seems cadewsldkus Ooibrenc 9210 $e 
The Hare SLOWS LOLOME “VC AP AUC ILVOBs oe cee oe crave se wes loeaiere eisiele pee ates 8 : 
The Guina Pig grows 7 monthsand lives,. Be eiua steals sles gare eet bare oa TONS og aman ws 
MOEA CAV CTMIV EBs cisco emia eS sized aioe wl eats Sie, acksieiah > teicfaw el ote eee ae emanate 30 - 
RCM OT Ve VOLT LIV). cis:c.k inlot ait alerd tbs te pie elaccts wm mislea ce isypiors eicic’a etchelcva mane iy 
MUN CBRLOXOUVIER sco wl Seine gu elens'eldicte da vhstels Sis be aie Tom thare ta nce Mabe ta melee cane eee 14 16 iy 
To Weasure Corn inthe Crib. 

This rule will apply to a crib of any size or kind. Two cubic feet of 
good, sound, dry corn in the ear, will make a bushel of shelled corn To 
get, then, the quantity of shelled corn in a crib of corn in the ear, : 
measure the length, breadth and height of the crib inside of the rail; 
multiply the length by the breadth, and the product by the height; then 


divide the product by two, and you have the number of bushels of shelled 
corn in the crib. 

Another way to measure in the crib: multiply thelength by the breadth, 
and the product by the height, to obtain the number of cubic feet, mul- 
tiply this product by 4, and strike off the right hand figure, and the 
result will be shelled bushels, nearly. 


Wo Find the Number of Bushels of Grain in a Granary. ‘ 
Multiply the length in inches by the width in inches, and this again — 
by the height, and divide the product by 2150, and for heaped mena 
Bet, and the quotient will be alia: answer. ‘ A, ES 
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~  _Example.—In a granary 9 feet long, by 4 feet wide and 6 feet deep, 

how many bushels will it contain? 

-__ Solution.—108 inches length x 48 inches width, 72 inches in depth = 
373,248 divided by 2,150 173.65 bushels. Answer. 


The number of eggs annually laid by a hen is estimated at fifty-two, 
_ which would weigh about six pounds; and as a fowl seldom weighs any 
- more than three pounds, a hen lays annually double her own weight. 
Seventeen eggs will weigh, on the average, two and one-fifth pounds. 


To find the number of bushels of apples, potatoes, etc., in a bin, mul- 
 tiply the length, breadth and thickness together, and this product by 8, 
- and point off one figure in the product for decimals. 


Capacity of Boxes, Bins, Hte. 


Length. Breadth. Depth. Bushels.||Length. Breadth. Depth. Bushels. 


SAI. elise. 2 ft..will contain..... QAtG £b ss. BG, 3%ft will contain ....100 
3 Sle Sean gg Ene tat on 3 a ea aay os RUE ass (eft tet MS eh Geshe Sere Cipher cea s ih So S16 
Li 5 A Se et ks fs Nae bate ve gehts cA hi Ment strates Otyiay ese Guess bes oF DUO. 


Accurate Wood-VKeasure. 


Was ; LENGTH EIGHT FEET. 


_ Width Height in ft. Height in inches. Width MHeightinft. Height in inches. 


_ - FT. IN.|| 1] 2] 3) 4{|1/2/3| 4) 5) 6] Z| 8| 9/10/11] |wr. IN.|| 1] 2] 3) 4//1/2/3) 4] 5) 6) 7| 8) 9/10/11 
2 6 |/20/40|/60} 80)|2|/3|5| 7 8|10|12113/15 7/18 3 0 ||24)48)72| 96)|2/4/6) 8)10)12}14) 16/18/20/22 
: @ 1|21/41/62) 82} |2/3)5| 7} 8)10)12)14)15)17/18 1 |/25|49|74) 99] |2)4/6) 8)10)12)14)17)18)20)22 
8 ||21/42|64) 85)|2/4/5) 7| 9)11)13)14)16) 18/20 2 ||25/51/76)101)|2)4/6| 8)10)13) 15) 17}19)21)23 
9 ||22)44/66) 88//2/4/6) 8) 9/11|13/15|17)18)20 3 ||26/52/78/104| |2)4!7| 9)11)13)15/17/20)22)24 
: ~ 10 }/23)45/68) 91//2/4/6) 8) !0)11/13)15/17}19)21 4 |/27/53/80/107!|2/5|7| 9/11/14/16}18/ 20/23/25 
11 |123/47/70) 941121416! 8|10112114/ 15/17119121 5 1127|55|/82/109]!215}7! 9111/14/16) 18}20)28125 
~~ 8 6 }/28]56/84/112)|2/5/7| 9]12| 14) 16} 19) 21|23)26| 10 ||31/61|92] 123} |3]5/8|10] 13] 16]18|21|23| 26/29 
5 7 |/29)57/86)115 3)5/8)10) 12) 15/17) 19) 22/24) 27 11 |}31)/63)94)125)|3/5}8/ 10) 13) 16) 18]21)23)26)29 
8 ||29]59/$8/117)|3|5|8|10| 12] 15) 17/19)22/24/27| | 4 0 ||32/64/96)128)|3)5)8)11) 13) 16}19)}21)24)27)29 
9 ||30/60) 90) 120) |3/5|8}1 15} 18/20) 23/26/28) | | : 


EXPLANATION.—Find the width of the load in the left-hand column 
of the table; then move to the right on the same line, till you come 
: _ under the height in feet, and you have the contents in feet ; then move 
_ to the right on the same line, till you come to the height in inches, and 
= “you. will have the additional contents in feet for the height in inches. 
The swm of these two gives the contents in feet. For loads 12 ee 
long, add qe hay. and for four feet, subtract oooh. 
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Example.—lf a load of wood be 2 feet 10 inches wide, and 8 feet 7 
inches high, what are the contents? Against 2 feet 10 inches, and 
under 3 feet, stands 68 ; and under 7 inches at the top, stands 13: then 
13 plus 68 equals 81, the true contents in feet. 


Price of Wood Per Cord. 


Ft. | $1 50] $1 75| $2 00] $2 25] $2 50] $2 7 Ft. | $3 00) $3 25] p38 50] $4 00] $4 50| $5 00 
1 01 01 01 02 02 U2 1 02 02 02 03 03 03 
2 02 02 03 03 04 04 2 05 05 05 06 07 07 
38 03 04 04 05 06 06 3 07 07 08 09 10 11 
4 05 06 06 07 08 09 4 09 10 1” 12 14 15 
5 06 07 08 09 10 11 5 12 13 13 15 17 19 
6 07 08 09 11 12 13 6 14 15 16 18 21 23 
% 08 10 11 12 14 15 tf 16 17 19 21 24 Qt 
8 09 11 12 14 16 18 8 19 20 21 24 28 81 

16 19 22 25 28 31 35 16 37 40 43 49 56 62 
24 28 33 37 42 47 52 24 56 61 65 75 84 93 
32 38 44 50 56 63 69 32 75 81 87/ 100) 112} 1 95 
40 47 55 63 70 78 86 40 94 102) 169) 1 25) 140) 156 
48 56 66 75 84 94; 1 03 48} 112) 1 22} 131; 150) 1 68) 1 g7 
F6 61 77 88 98} .1 09} 1 20 56} 113) 1 42) 153; 1°75) 196) 2148 
64 %5 88} 100) 1 13) 1 25) 1 38 64; 150; 1 62; 1 75) 2090) 225) 250 
"2 84 98) 1.18) 1 27) 1 41) 1 Bb 72| 169; 1 83) 196) 225) 2538) 2 gy 
80 94; 109) 125) 141) 156] 1 72 80] 188) 203} 218) 250) 281) 38 18 
84 98; 115; 131} 1 48) 164) 1 81 84; 197) 2138) 229) 2 63) 295) 298 
88; 103) 12) 1 38] 155) 172) 1 89 88} 2 06) 2 23) 249, 275) 309 3 48 
92; 108) 26) 1 44) 1 62) 180) 1 98 92} 215} 233) 251) 2 87 3 23) 3 59 
96; 1.13; 1381; 150) 169) 1 88! 206 96] 225) 244) 2 62) 300) 33% 3 45 
104; 1 22) 1 42) 1 63] 1 83) 203] 2 23 104) 2 44) 2 64) 2 84) 3 25) 38 65) 4 95 
112} 131) 173) 175) 197; 219) 2 41 112} 262) 2 84 36) 350} 393) 4 38 
120; 141; 1 64) 188} 211) 234) 258 120) 281] 305) 3 28 3 7%) 421) 4 68 
128). 1 50} 1.75) 200) 225) 250) 2% 128} 300] 3 25) 349) 400; 450) 5 99 

Ft $5 50| $6 00) $6 5)| $7 00] $7 5e.| $8 00 || Ft $5 50| $6 00| p6 50| $7 00] p7 50] $8 00 
1 04 04 05 05 05 06 56) 240) 2 62) 284) 3 06) 3 28) 3 50 
2 08 09 10 10 11 12 64 2 75) 300) 3 25) 350) 3 75} 4 00 
8 12 14 15 16 A. 18 72| 309) 337 3 65) 3 938) 428) 4 50 
4 17 18 20 21 23 25 80; 3 43) 3 74) 406, 437) 4 68) 45 00 
5 21 23 25 27 29 31 84) 3 60) 3 94) 4 26) 459) 492) 5 25 
6 25 28 30 32 35 37 88} 3 '78| 412) 447) 481) 5 16) 550 
7 350 32 35 38 41 43 92} 395) 439) 4 67; 503) 54% 6% 
8 34 387 40 43 46 50 96; 412} 449) 4 87} 5 25) 5 62) 600 

16 68 74 81 87 93} 1 00 104) 4 47| 4 87} 5 28) 5 69] 609) 6 50 
24) 1 038). 1-12) 1. 22)..1 31]. 1 41) 150 112) 4 80} 5 241 5 69) 6 12] 6 56) 7 00 
32); 137) 1.50) 1 62]: 1 75! 1 87] 200 120; 515; 5 62] 691 6 56) 7 03) 7 50 
40). 1 72) 1 87} 203) 219) 2384) 250 128} 5 50) 600) 6 | 7 00} 750} 8 00 
48} 2 06! 2 251 2441 262! 281! 300 


EXPLANATION.—Find the number of feet in the left hand column of 
the table ; then the price, in dollars and cents at the top of the page, 
and trace the line and column until they meet, and you will find the 
amount in dollars and cents. 

Kaample—tf a load of wood contains 96 feet, at $2.50 per cord— 
first find the amount of 96 feet, which is $1.88; and then add the value 


of 2 feet, (4 cents,) making $1.92, So of all similar examples, 


ep 


Ace. 
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Hints to Lumber Dealers and Mechanics in Selecting Matcrials 
For Building Purposes. 


SELECTION OF STANDING TREES. 


The principal circumstances which effect the quality of growing trees, 
are soil, climate, and aspect. 


In a moist soil, the wood is less firm, and decays sooner than in a dry, 


sandy soil; but in the latter, the timber is seldom fine ; the best is that 
which grows in a dark soil, mixed with stones and gravel. This remark 


does not apply to the poplar, willow, cypress, and other light woods, 


which grow best in wet situations. 


In the United States, the climate of the Northern and Middle States | 


is most favorable to the growth of timber used for ordinary purposes, 
except the cypress. 

Trees growing in the center of a forest, or on a plain, are generally 
straighter and more free from limbs than those growing on the edge of 
the forest, in open ground, or on the sides of hills ; but the former are 
at the same time less hard. The aspect most sheltered from the preva- 
lent winds is generally most favorable to the growth of timber. The 
vicinity of salt water is favorable to the strength and hardness of white 
oak. 

The selection of timber trees should be made before the fall of the 
leaf. A healthy tree is indicated by the top of branches being vigorous, 
and well covered with leaves ; the bark is clear, smooth, and of a uniform 
color. If the top has a regular, rounded form—if the bark is dull, 
scabby, and covered with white and red spots, caused by running water 
or sap—the tree is unsound. The decay of the uppermost branches, 
and the separation of the bark from the wood, are infallible signs of the 
decline of a tree. 


_ DEFECTS OF TIMBER TREES, (ESPECIALLY OF OAK.) 


Sap, the white wood next to the bark, which very soon rots, should 
never be used, except that of hickory. ‘here are sometimes found 
rings of light colored wood surrounded by good hard wood ; this may be 


__ called the second sap ; it should cause the rejection of the tree, 


ae 
Pe Rings 
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Brash-wood, is a defect generally consequent on the decline of the a 
tree from age; the pores of the wood are open, the wood is reddish 
colored, it breaks short, without splinters, and the chips crumble to 
pieces. This wood is entirely unfit for mechanical purposes or artillery 
carriages. 

Wood which has died before being felled, should in general be 
rejected ; so should knotty trees, and those which are covered tuberbles, 
ete. . 

Twisted wood, the grain of which ascends in a spiral form, is unfit for 
use in large scantling; but if the defect is not very decided, the wood 
may be used for naves, and for some light pieces. 

Splits, checks, and cracks, extending toward the center, if deep and 
strongly marked, make the wood unfit for use, unless it is intended to be 
split. 

Wind-shakes, are cracks separating the concentric layers of wood 
from each other ; if the shake extends through the entire circle, it is a 
ruinous defect. 

All the above mentioeed defects are to be guarded against in procur- 
ing timber for use in artillery constructions ; the center heart is also to 
be rejected in nearly all cases. 


FELLING TIMBER. 


The most suitable season for felling timber, is that in which vegeta- 
tion is at rest, which is the case in mid-winter and in mid-summer ; 
recent opinions, derived from facts, incline to give preference to the 
latter season, say the month of July; but the usual practice is to fell 
trees for timber between the first of December and middle of March. 
Some experiments are in progress with a view to determine the question 
with regard to oak timber for ordnance purposes. . 

The tree should be allowed to obtain its full maturity before being 
felled ; this period in oak timber is generally at the age of 75 to 100 
years, or upwards, according to circumstances. The age of hard wood oo 
is determined by the number of rings which may be counted inasection 
of the tree. The tree should be cut as near the ground as possible, the 
lower part being the best timber. The quality of the wood is in some 
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degree indicated by the color, which should be nearly uniform in the 
- heart wood, a little deeper toward the center, and without sudden transi- 
tions. 
Felled timber should be immediately stripped of its bark, and raised 
from the ground. 
As soon as practicable after the tree is felled, the sap-wood should be 
taken off, and the timber reduced, either by sawing or splitting, nearly 
to the dimensions required for use. 


SEASONING AND PRESERVING TIMBER. 


For the purpose of seasoning, timber should be piled under shelter, 
where it may be kept dry. but not exposed to a strong current of air ; at 
the same time, there should be a free circulation of air about the timber, 
with which view slats or blocks of wood should be placed between the 
pieces that lie over each other, near enough to prevent the timber from 
bending. i 

In the sheds, the pieces of timber, should be piled in this way, or in 
square piles, and classed according to age and kind. Each pile should 
be distinctly marked with the number and kind of pieces, and the age, ~ 
or the date of receiving them. 

The piles should be taken down and made over again at intervals, 
varying with the length of time which the timber has been cut. 

The seasoning of timber requires from two to four years, according 
to its size. 

Gradual drying and. seasoning in this manner is considered the most 
favorable to the durability and strength of timber, but various methods 
have been prepared for hastening the process. For this purpose steam- 
ing and boiling timber has been applied with success; kiln-drying is 
serviceable only for boatds and pieces of small dimensions, and is apt to 
cause cracks, and to impair the strength of wood, unless performed very 
slowly. 

Timber of large dimensions is improved by immersion in water for 
some weeks, according to its size, after which, it is less subject to warp 


and crack in steaming. 
8A 
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Oak timber loses about one fifth of its weight in seasoning, and about 


one-third of its weight in becoming dry. 


TABLE 
SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GOOD HAY AND THE ARTICLES MEN-— 
TIONED BELOW, AS FOOD FOR STOCK—BEING THE RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


100 Pounds of Hay Are Equal to: 


Green Indian Corn..............-..++ Bio sbs. fee es eco uss dee wae 54 lbs 
GNESTINOLOVER! cored ccc sace seco eeneee 400 ‘ Wheaties .s.2% 46°. 3s 
FUER PLA Wi ssce tice cote onl seerdlnne tole ee AAD | ME HOPES care erie t Ohbe sit sem, bn eet laa ae a ea BOR 
Whreat Straw........... LAGER a eets See SG0 Sure Peas and Beans mixed.............. 45 *“ 
RIMES DTELW esc rre es eae es ce aces Seed 164 ** ||/Buckwheat dele 0.5 08% e pla e Rate he ea 
ATI CY-SOLAW . ose ssk cates Shake feos sees LOOL oy pation Cain COTE iss er etetces miele eee oer Ley igh = 
EASELS WiGh cy. Siete cle Neis Beale e he 153285 {A GCOINS cs ocr cree ences eaters creat eee 6825 
STK WEA SO LEAW. 2 oc <u clecelvlens care 6 aie 200 ‘ W ee IBTANG os cece Mosch one eee 1052 
Or SO UAURS  ATIOM. ssl 048. ncbion nes AQ) ERY CH ines eee os Chun Cana Gee eee 10052 
SW POP ALOC Sain ss i ercistectele Diccibee) Wwieretbiah 201 “+ |W eRe Pea and Oat. Chaff: .00. 5.3.8 160235 
Bowed POwtOes if asccs ct ea awew ees 1f5=.al Rye and Barley, mixed ¢s.; ee. costes 179; Fat 
PURE N TATA ST segs cesta co Ghee ss 06 aaa ole hom iat DU anny fal TUG CU reine eee) cioven choke Miaee ne ior aera Oss 
RGRMOODY ech ncr peake che ead ese tee me QauOre. || Manvel Woarzele ste wlaie Sas oo aie hele ROBO 
TABLE 


SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF HAY, OR ITS EQUIVALENT PER DAY, REQUIRED BY EACH 100 
POUNDS OF LIVE WEIGHT OF ANIMALS. 


WVOTkING FIOPSOB «oc iv. vac. a esas ewe +> OOS LOB, || Dy POOW Sense cee acu cs aac sap ee 2.42 Ibs. 
DMOLKINS ORO AG cicis <piecw es osticeee stews 2.40 ‘ ||/Young Growing Cattle.........:.....- 3.08 ‘* 
Fatting ORC Atiwtubchics tees eesate BOC. Steers isis cx cer cc. eee 2.84. = 

SO AW HETL TUL bist sins she ohicle Se 4 00 BPS isis tins he ita eh a), iS plete S.0Ur es 
MACH COWSicr. oh cin eee from 2.25 to 2.40 ‘ ||Sheep . BOOe ee 


Standard Weight of Grain. 
The weight per bushel of the following articles has been regulated by 
custom in some of the states, as follows: 


BUSHEL. LBSe|| BUSHEL. LBS 
Bran.. tetas oie fevers heiac let Meiate eetete oa sekeiok 20|| Malt; Barley «25 i766 b.u echo sew tea a 34 
Shorts _ Ary eee ees w Obie seach ede Beet . BOW MSI Ry Ose oe ae oe ieee ee eee 35 
Middlings. TARBE sce fo. 1 Se eo ny ag ieee 30||Cramberriesso.. 2 oa obi sees ee 33 
Middlings, INE Se Mpc lapeioia wipiatos chiar a vO Ce 40) (Charcoal e525. abo ween ee 22 
IB TOOMPOORN SCE. + ose e ee ore ee 4613 Stone Coalic ries on co sioaxitiene ss eee vO and 80 
IPOD COM sa 2a... Va sleds Soe Stee acts cmenett eet ON COKC® «2 osc aia o! vigesice acta 2 ae er 40 
Re ATA eee Oe wean. Jeu aieu cots He ORES ASQ MIGETIME. Lie wees Gea aslame «ayes kyl oe eee ene 
HungarianGrass Seed.... te, CAST Coarse: Baltic; iio c.c0 seca alicia etelautets a eneee ene 50 
Millet Grass (Seeds ec etic ee dics See DO] |B ime Salts cc: piv.,.'darcc oe wlace eee eee enna 55 
Orchard Grass Seed ... passed 5 ener ll 


Cubic Feet of Hay in a Ton. 

No exact rule can be given for measuring hay in bulk: the rules are 
as various as the kinds of hay, its condition, and the amount of pressure 
to which it has been subjected. The rules for hay in general use are as 
follows for a ton: 


Timothy, ayear in mow or stack.. Mae ss eke en ae Mule tee sees . 500 cubic feet. 
Timothy from the bottom of the stack. ROE isla ale cera aCe eck a ee ale big aa peace phe ‘0 v3 
Tunothy. newly stacked; oe hee ae Bde Oates een SO main bh 
Clover, stacked for some months... .........eee 0, SiGe cin’ Sabine Moule ae RAED 


Clover, n new.. 


On ea oa » 4 A ALD abs 7, at? oo et fok._, Lye’ as ’ 
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Mperannvean a Clover, GIdvStAGKEd... .; i. vee erence thle vc ces ccvucolacceusuee ce GOO) Ses Sere 
MTU: CLENY ORL W Colo cc oc Sogo da ee-k okey er dal UK cc wecndosebadccadweguls 800 Sj Se 
Common meadow hay, CHC rar ec isnct grav escytarainn ch chateaays Rare ate Ace He pcneas wh dalorstey at slele 800 ‘. * 
eenENREPERERTC HOU Wr MEV OTEG Wises 0% w:s,e 0 ain oc artuwilotette a tioiaiciec oocu'vies o slv'dulglauitns 1000 hs ty 

TABLE 
TABLE OF DAILY SAVINGS AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 

CENTS A DAY. PER YHAR. IN TEN YEARS. IN FIFTY YEARS. 
Ue eid gal eo coe seas ole ae SLA sorte dncys ass AUR eet, Pit MHOR Sry hers cote ok aes $ 2,900 

SEA Seog A SS a A Same a Oath sa ait eae k DONE Se is arate,t'e saat a ree 5,800 \ 

1 CU iat Woe GER RABE SELL ir est VAD Moses a USE AS GEG One fe 11,600 

27% 109 LAO asda ete tere ene ee 29.000 

BIE). Wed ak  AS cena ates bias as aed Neate PMO MII Se Re ois aati Bal aR 58,000 

MIRE ig crate ect sh, 9D Les eco MeN AE 7h Op £5 Ya Ua INO ee ab A ns 116,000 
500 GHQOR sen e ks ata am el 145,000 
Cost of Various Styles of Femece, Varied by Localities. 
SEER ENCE RY BENGE. 51S. 50s ccc io oe Uae vee oes dusaeduebal de Sue nen sosbecues $6.25 per rod. 
MEER NOTICE Se ls sec hele, C beese Soren ec does Glew m biel daw aoalo's 5.20 a 
MNES Wiad oe ok. Moke cated ewe few oes aed be a alte ha ace Wen ae Neg .. 3.06 3 
PRTRMEREE ELC EO ATO MENGE. > seis. ot cetile op Wales sa diag cane we woteune Wad oul cores Mate 2.00 a 
EMER CRE HCL CE. Goon wrod s Gn cahic'e Catcaw cd afave ea bre bo dwle Mila paw cae ties 2.00 ee 
BmmEMIT LAL PONCE Les | os ov Sains stots ee gcS cde u pees vets cvleaicean ces stains W505 55 
Steel emmeuMyIle: 1 CHGEs 1 OUI WATER tse cie Soc oc le ak etree oa outlet oe Ha) Dee ania 84 s 
TABLE 
THE FOLLOWING TABLE WILL SHOW THE GRADE PER MILE AS THUS INDICATED: 
An inclination of 1 foot in 10 is 528 feet per mile. 
i aie Fs sikh iies $5) 
6s &s 1 Se 20 6s 964 ob bs 
46 66 1 st 95 ee Pani be Gb 
4s 66 1 ee 20 be 176 ws ee 
6s “ce 1 ae 35 ae 151 Ge ee 
74 66 1 ss 40 wb 132 6 es 
6 “cs 1 F 0 es 106 as as 
66 ab 1 **100 6S 53 4 £6 
ot 66 1 66195 be 42 a4 6 
TABLE 
FOR CAPACITY OF CISTERNS. 

Bottom. Stave. Capacity. Bottom. Stave. Capacity 
BEE; In. Ft. In. Barrels. Ft. In. Ft. In. Barrels. 
Ser era ih ai Gieitisene ttoencen 6 7 Dee 6|5 5 27 
BENS ahs sian os Oprea Walsh, se Pieats 11 SIRS Meats See GlOaeacewoaee ess 31 
et SA a re 4 8 13 Oe Reo eet 4 8 30 
io apy eee Dibuseeiad tie roe 4 15 SEN no 5 4 32 
CN a ae ea Gia an ister. ed cure 14 Oa Suc Habre Lie Biase ae se 37 
OTA one Ree ae Grate deeb. 8 16 Cepia oe Rana fc EE a ER ice 46 
Brees oak. - SU LO aS a/teacee sre at de tates 4 18 Goel: Gece pene GID a ena cne stones 4 38 
Tid Sas See Bye sane news oie es 18 Ge aanieers vata GIG sees 43 
ea inet ait le Ss ie an eee a aE 8 20 Gat SA ee leben s 6|7 51 
DT Bik Po eer Va ‘See EL eee 4 22 Gis 35 iia Sea ale 13) Ke epi eee eee ee trae 61 
5 Erte eerie Se te 26 (ER be seieitses Pe 5 4 43 
Piper a etreasperatstrsl aces ciate 22 [EI PRE EE Ee OB Ames ieee aie 
(i Se (shetalea one Sn GUIS i ea acess 2's 8 25 (aR Neng Norsisrste iatve eaten eek 59 

‘Khe Size of Nails BN 
The following table will show at a glance the length of the various i 


sizes, and the “number of nails to the pound. They are rated from 3- 
cag) 2p. to 20- pean: z 
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Number. Lengthininches. - Nails per pound. 
JOO TMIL Yo rayela ie lpia wrateiore c eeiaha ico cient inher Ls Paeiate pie trae vals oO etme te etka te eiaha ele eee 557 
APTOT IVY ia sia .ats ootehs tix Dlsizie aaah Poole nels ele ws LAG esc aiaaetietce nels o/s, o3,2e) easton ee oe eee 535 
BSP CTUEIY sc tin. roetnie telsiale teint stale fersmrevererste rs hess LSA aiesaiaysiets bine © sissndwteechioks ane manees wee eeee 282 
CP OMIA eee cinta cine ie lel slolslelainieraiates's « Bae eR RON SIa aC ia die Soin a ha aaheceofatere ete 177 
MED OTIIIY Aan otera eine pelea Minierae ayes eet alas wat ore es De aban Serta F slel se diss wee eRe eee eae ee 141 
ohh es Ak. Bed ating doce SOomate DOOna sor 2% 101 

HOADETINY: cet ite sac, See ae Sais S stele aimee lersis wise oe BIA. Uueeeetais ovate ee ose Betws eat Sema 68 
POEUN jp) eos san eMac adaferst lus fe alle rejahanaie,/slar-erapeosiea, Wataoteten chakenacsieic\ caress sic ratcrs eM a ese aeiete ie tal 54 
CAPSICUM YS e cicua s No) Neeieusisie: ol sietoim Withers eialareaaee UE eee teat, alia ta-orein, Scdlale for slat eee ee a 34 


From the foregoing table an estimate of quantity and suitable size for 
any job of work can easily be made. 
Number of Eggs per Annum. 
Experiments show that the laying capacities of the principal varieties 
of chickens average about as follows: 


Eggs per | Lay per 
Varieties. | pound. year. 
Light Brahmas and Partridge Cochins,..............2. wee eee eens fe 13u 
Dark Brahmas,. Besdeira aig stays aetiask iolelieleetel eiareeeats aoe ae cee 8 130 
Black, White and Buff. Cochins, . aaa tata ales nia ate Stats havea einsete vate alo Cope ene care TO RIO 7 115 
Plymoth HVOGISSEM Fr CMe ated ic taea rush sro bine siete sipaiate aie el Pihe Otte sees Kame iaees ae inne 8 150 
TAR ELOLRIAB SMe, cre hicvaveteis cine & slaveidts og reveals BIE, a DataCare bilo oe Ge Metra terete teaiets ANGE 8 150 
MGR ME CNG tute hehe a seaiias. Lege eleiciecn fae aa lacoeyacun Be tora hte nse tstrerane Mage cr tetete 7 130 
RO REO MO CATTLSEN Neterlera siec srelal wha ace devetncoflavayeleralavire, vvareladeige ec umtwia tal rabtava bral este RE oie ee 8 140 
Black Spanish,..... ff 140 
AS PING TIS oh al ucler as Lhatores See otbinls ere owe Te Cre ak Do eT oes We cals e ve ae Tene oeaeteee 8 160 
APMIS TTBS ess toile a oikacia ha oun Setcels se eis seiehe eis amiga ats cle Meeks Sristee ot cen eRe tee 9 150 
AGU Sere fetes atotese SVR Uae eiaie tawio/ehate wie sols oleae ik Maid Rieu SOE STE Naie e Rina idan etre 9 125 
SUEY OMIT UA TINNY Hey sieeve sellin Cini fate HLA oae Gh ens Ne ech RIOT a ee aN Ota ae EERE 9 135 
NRATIN Orr Carne si tase e Dic tae etek eae rales USK Get TEie ROS Na Nee aa Ee chao eae 9 130 
HER HAND CATIA GM Saves, idee te ese yavetcse.s Ware Sab ataletbs veers aye oTtG ots OMe Astra Shale Gt rene ent eet meso 16 90 
TABLE 
SHOWING WHAT WEIGHTS HEMP ROPE WILL BEAR WITH SAFETY. 
Circumference. Pounds. Circumference. Pounds. 

1 inch 2u0 3 inch 1800 

1% * 312.5 a Agee: 2112 

1% 450) Sunes 2450 

eines 612.5 3% Ss 2812.5 

2 xy 800 4 st 3200 

24% ‘8 1012.5 5 : 5000 

Phe ad 1250 6 ss 7200 

2% 1512.5 


Norg.—A square inch of hemp fibres will support a weight of 9,200 
pounds. The maximum strength of a good hemp rope is 6,400 pounds 
to the square inch. Its practical value is not more than half this strain. 
Before breaking it stretches from one-fifth to one-seventh, and its diam-_ 
eter diminishes from one-fourth to one-seventh. The strength of a 
manilla rope is about one-half that of hemp. White ropes are one- “third: 
more durable. esa ie 


20 Sa cae ea Soe eee ri PSSA: J . pe se eeu 
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TABLE 

Per Hour. Per Second. 

MRRP THGTE VIC 1A) 2 rte ate, Fiso tia ok wis Szihie wae Cokie artiatogte bee ihe aie SMe R rus tes 4 feet. 
PAM EMN ETS US Soe ee SCRE eRe airs Soins sie eMaaieoepaie es 2 asians fash ae tis Ree aS A TDF 
SrOMnSEBERERMIRT Sth iS Paet ctas ee Ee stun PM an RS ON aa ae QO ane ake aa eats 29.“ 
EAH TIVO Tp TTLEDS aired oe oi rs eel ee date ke a) beatae talerminb’ cee ejelmaiebs TRAY Seca ie eres 26 a5° 
SME OFE OSS OT IRIN § wie ech tegeerats abs) <)e\eneia)s's jelais ef ais ae olaicle) niimivie aielw als LO 5 Re wanes seene TA 
A slow river runs........ Ys AeA MIS SIRNA a hog Woh SNS PARRA ele!) 8 Lhe UAL NESE Ee a 
em NMEA VOLTS sia s cha genes Lucid win vole aig <b 1gm  eideunin olelicle ersyatos cia alate i Gianyar eerste ee TOGise 
PRMRUETSULS  WITLG DLOW Sc | o eiaiins oii sleek le ale’sre bids die eisleieraisin & ewe reis f utp iene PA tases 1055 
PREM MUTREITOVIENT (inp eic acter sais clone ciel 8 tie boia lo ele socn sania ie elevations ein oharahe BO.6 eet ot ata eaes Bee 
METRE ILENE IMOVIE A ios cds so nik loslesa aco sls Leaicicls slave Wiech latp bialloidts el atwlow SOE Cokes orate A Gk ts 
A rifle ball moves.... a TOOK Waka Weer aa aa 1466 ‘ 


per cent of saccharine, or cane sugar, in juice of the plants mentioned: 


Sugar Cane,..... ................ 18 per cent.|Maize, intassel,......... ...... 344 per cent. 
RIMS So i eae cn oe. oe ve wae 9% LORS te ITA DIE BAD. sais sissies aw secesnc matey ey mmene sf 
LT ne re ee ee in 1) ROU: NERD HEY ane coc Mla eatan a dinia & 244. ** ny 


Table of Wages. 
EXPpLANATION.—The column in the left hand of the table shows the 


number of days; and the rate per month is seen at the top of the page. 

To find the amount of 19 days work, at $11 per month: Hind 19 in 
the column of days; then move to the right, on the same line, till you 
come under $11, (the rate per month) and you find $8.04—the answer 
sought. 

The amount for 11 days, at $9 per month, would be found to $3.81. 

In all cases, the amount will be found directly under the price per 
month, and at the right of the given time. 

In this table, the wages are cast at 26 working days per month. For 
a fraction of a day take an equal part of the amount for one day, and 
for rates less than $8 per month, half what is shown for twice the 
amount. Thus, at $6 per month, for 11 days, take half what the tables 
give for $12, and that is, $2.54. 

TABLE OF WAGES, AT GIVEN RATES PER MONTH OF TWENTY-SIX DAYS. 

“D. $8 $9 $10 $11 $2 $1 $14 OD. $6 $16 $17 Sis $19 $20 gel 


1; 3lj 3d] ds} 42) 40) Bu 54 1) 6d) | be Gu; OY) 73 V7 81 
2 62 69 U7 85 92| 1 V0} 1 08 Q| 1 15} 1 23} 1 31) 1 38) 2 46 1 54) 1 62 
3 921-1 04151 15) 1 27) 2 38} 1 50) 1 62 3| 1 73) 1 8d] 1 96!) 2 08! 2:19) 231] 2 4 
4; 1 23) 1 38] 1 54] 1 69) 1 85} 200] 2 15 4| 2 81] 2 46] 2 62] 2 77] 2.92] 3d] 3 23 
Oops Lae de 93); 2.122 Si) 2-50). 2.69 5| 2 Ss] 3 US| 3 27| 3 46] 3 65] 3 85] 4 U4 
6] 1 85) 2 O08] 2 31) 2 54) 2 77) 3800) 3 28 6| 3 46] 3 69] 3 92] 4 15) 4 3s} 4 62] 4 85 
“2 15) 2 42).2 69) 2 96|-3 23)! 8 50]. 3.77 #| 4 U4| 4 31] 4 58] 4 85} 5 12] 5 38} «5 65 
8| 2 46) 2 77| 3 08] 3 38] 3 6S} 4 00] 4 31 g| 4 62] 4 92] 5 25] 5 54] 5 85] 6G 16] G6 46 
9) 2 77) 3 12) 3 46) 3 81] 4 15) 4 50 85) 9| 5 is] 5 54| 5 8s} 6 23] 6 58] 6 92) 7 27 
8 46| 3 85| 4 23] 4 62] 5 00} 5 388 16) 5-77| 6 18] 6 54) 6 92) 7 31}. 7 6% 8 08 
3 81) 4 23) 4 65) 5 08) 5 50} 5 9 11) 6 85) 6 77) 7 19) 7 62) 8 04) 8 46 8 88 
4 15} 4 62) 5 08) 5 54} 6 00) 6 46 12] 6 92] 7 Bol 7 85| $ 31] 8 77| 9 23) 9 69 
4 50| 5 00} 5 50) 6 00} 6 50} 7 00 13] 7 BO] 8 GO} 8 5U) 9 UO} 9 LO} 10 UO} 10 50 
4 85) 5 38] 5 92) 6 46] 7 00] 7 54 14| 8 08! 8 62] 9 15] 9 69/10 23} 10 77} 11 31 
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DS $35 $36. $37 $37 $38 $39 $4 Da S85. $36 SS s37 $38 $39 


; 15} 4 62 5 19) 5 77 6 35| 6 92) 7 50] 8 U8 15) 9 05; 9 23)°9 51|10 38 10 96) 11 54) 1212 
: 16} 4 92) 7 54) 6 16 6 77) 7:38) 8 00] 8 62 16) 9 23) 9 &5}10 46/11 U8]11 69) 12 31] 12 92 
17| 5 23) 5 88) 6 54) 7 19) 7 85) 8 50; 9 15 17) 9 81)10 46/11 12]/11- 77/12 42) 18 08) 18:73 
18] 5 54) 6 23] 6 92] 7 62) 8 31; 9 00| 9 69 18/10 38/11 U8}11 77/12 46) 8 15} 18 85) 14 54 
19] 5 85} 6 58] 7 31) 8 04] 8 77] 9 50] 10 23 13/10 96/11 69/12 42/13 15/13 88) 14 62} 15 385” 
290) 6 15] 6 92) 7 69) 8 46) 9 23) 10 0 | 10 77 20}11 54/12 31/13 08|13 85}14 62] 1 38) 1615) = 
91| 6 46! 7 27) 8 U8} 8 88! 9 69) 10 50] 11 31 21/12 12/12 92/13 73}14 54/15 25)-16. 16) 416 96 
22] 6 771 7 61i| 8 46] 9 31/19 15} 11 00} 11 85 22)12 69 13 541:4 35/15 23/16 08] 16 92) 17 77 
23) 7 U8! 8 96} 8 8d] 9 Za} 1U 62| 11 50! 12 38 23/13 2 vi |14 15/15 U4/15 92116 81) 17 69) 18 58 
24) 7 38] 8 31) 9 23/10 1.111 U8) 12 00) 12 92} | 24/13 85/14 77/15 GY io 62/17 54] 18 46] 19 38° 
25} 7 69} 8 65] 9 62/10 58)1 54) 12 50} 13 46 | | 25/14 42/15 38}16 35/17 31/18 27] 19 23) 20.19 = 
, 96| 3-90! 9 vO}10 Su} 11 60/12 Ob] 13 Ou] 44 GO || 26/15 00116 00} 7 UU}18 00,19 60) 20 OU] 21-00 > 
Des h22 S23 $24 7H25- p26 “79; S25 D. B29 $30 $315. p32 yes $340 
1 Sane OSI) = 92). 9Ol 1 007 1-04 TOR Seat SP Piet 1) EO ido even enlace 1530 
2)470| 1-%7).185} 1 92] 2 OU) 207; 2 15) 21.2 23) |'2 30'|-2 B8alc2 467+ Bebe : 
3] 2 54] 2 65} 2 77) 2838] 3.40) 311) 3 23 3} 3 34 | 346 +358 | 369; 381] 390 | 
4) 3 38| 3 53] 3 69) 3 84] 4 00] 415] 4 31 4)-4 46 | 4 621.4774 4 92 |.-5 OS | 5) 202s 
5} 4 23] 4 42] 4 62) 4 81/ 5 OV] 5 19] 5 38) 515 55 5°77. | 5 96 1.6 157] 46°35 7 s6.p0m 
6| 5 1 | 5 3u| 5 54] 5 77] 6 0} 6 23! 6 46 6 6 69° 4°6 92.) 7 15-738 127 62h ey eee 
7 5 92) 6 19) 6 46) 6 73) 7 00) 7 27) 754) 7 7 7 78) 9 08 | 8 35 | 8 bi 8 89.)° Subse 
8| 6 77] 7 08] 7 338} 7 69) 810) 8 301 8 62 §| 8 92 | 9 23 | 9 53 | 9 85 | 10 16 | 10 46 
9| 7 61| 7 96) 8 31) 8 65) 9 00) 9 34) 9 69 9110 04 |10 388 |i0 7% 1.03 |-Lt 483 4RG 
1°) 8 46] 8°85) 9 23) 9 61/10 0 10 38] 1. 77 LTS Vd bd | Oe 2) B14) tear 3 07 
11| 9 30} 9 68,10 15/10 57/11 00) 11 42] 11 84 11/12 27 |12 69 |13 12 |13 54 | 18 96 | 14 38 
12/1 15/10 62/11 08)11 54/12 00} 12 46] 12 94 12/13 38 18 85 |14 82 |14 77 | 15 24 | 15, 69° 
13/11 00}11 50/12 O |12 50/13 09] 13 50/ 14. O 13/14 50 115 00 115 50 |16 OV | 16 50 | 17 00 
14/11 84/12 38/12 92/13 46/14 00] 14 52] 15 08 | 14/15 61 116 05 |16 70 |t7 23 | 17 78 | 18 30 
15)12. 69)13 27/13 85)14 42/15 Gol 15 58] 16 15 15|16 73 |17 381 117 88 {18 46 | 19 04 | 19 60 
16)13 54/14 15/14 77/15 38/16 00] 16 61) 17 23 16|17 84 |18 46 |19 07 |19 69 | 20 30 | 20 92 
G14 88/15 03/15 70/16 34/17 00} 17 65! 18 31 17|18 96 119 62 |20 27 |2U 92 | 21 59 | 22°23 
18}15 23/15 91/16 62/17 3:)18 Ov} 18 68) 19 38 14i20 07 (20 77 121 47 [22 15 | 22 86 1 2385s 
‘ 19}16 O7|16 S9}17 54/18 27)19 0] 19 72) 20 46 19:21 19 121 92 |22 68 [23 38.) 24°13") 24-838 
20/16 92/17 69/18 46/19 23/20 Qu} 20 76) 21 54] | 21,22 30 123-08 |23 85 [24 62 | 25 38 | 26 15 
21/17 77/18 56)19 38/20 19/21 O00] 21 80} 22 61 || 21/23 42 [24 23 [25 OF [25 85 | 26 66 | 27 45 
22/18 61/19 46)20 31}21 15/22 00] 22 84) 23 69} | 22124 53 |25 38 |26 23 \27 U8 | 27 93.) 28 77 
23/19 46)20 34/21 23/22 11/23 0} 23 88) 24 77) } 23'25 65 126 54 [27 42 /28 81 | 29 20 | 30°07 
24/20 30/21 22/22 15/23 08)24 00] 24 91) 25 85 24/26 76 127 67 {28 6: [29 54 | 3U 48 | 81 37 
25)21 15}22 12/23 08/24 4/25 00] 25 95) 26 92 25127 88 [28 85 |29 8' |3 77 | 31 78 | 82 68 Ss 
96/22 OVU123 0 124 24. 00)25, 25 00/26 ' 0} 27 00} 28 00 96129 69 130 © 131 CO 132 00 | 33 00 | € 
17 135) 138; 142)146,; 150) 1 54 14/18 84 119 38 |19 92 | 20 46 | 21 00) 21 54 ~ 
*2\.2'69' 1-2 77 1 2 84 | 2 92 3 00 8 08 15/20 19 |20 76 121 34 | 21 92 | 22 50 | 23 07 
3/4004) 4°15 | 4 27 | 4 88) 450°} 4 62 16/21 54 |22 15 |22 77 | 23 38 | 24 00 | 24 61 
. 4\5 88/5 54)5691585] 600] 615 17/22 88 123 53 |24 19 | 24 84 | 25 50 | 26 15 
BG %ou0 Ge aot 1d) VSL 7 50 7 69 18}24 23 124 92 125 61 | 26 30 | 27 00-1 27 69) — 
On o206s|) Cools Go: De 1 8.07 9 00 9 23 19|25 57 |26 380 |27 04 | 27 76 | 28 50 | 29 23 
71 9 42 | 9 69 | 9 96 150 23 | 10 50 | 10 77 20\26 92 |27 68 |28 46 | 29 22 | 30°00 | 8077. — 
8110 77 |11 07 |11 88 |11 69 | 12 00 | 12 31 21128 26 129 06 129 88 | 30 69 | 381 50 |. 32 SL 
9}12 11 }12 46 |12 81 113 15 |} 18 50 |} 13 84 22129 61 |80 45 (31 31 | 32 14 | 33 00 |-338 84° = 
10)13 46 |13 84 |14 23 [14 61 | 15.00 | 15 38 23/380 96 [31 83 132 73 | 83 60 | 34 50 | 35 38 - 
11/14 81 115 22 |15 65 116 07 | 16 50 | 16 92 24/32 31 188 22 134 e 35 06 | 86 60 | 36 92 
12|16 15 |16 61 /17 07 /17 53 | 18 00 | 18 46 25/33 65 134 60 135 57 | 36 52 | 37 50 | 38 46: 
13\17 50 |18 00 |18 51 [19 00 | 19 50 | 20 00 26/35 00 136 00 |37 00 38 00 | 39 00 | 40 00. 


BLEACHING, WAS ING AND COLORING. gh 

To Bleach Muslin. Et 

For every five pounds of cloth dissolve twelve ounces of chlorate of 
lime in a small quantity of boiling soft water. When cold strain it into 
a sufficient quantity of water to immerse the goods in, Boil them ten — 
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or fifteen minutes in strong soap-suds, wring in clear cold water, then 
put the goods into the chlorate of lime solution for ten or twenty minutes, 
with frequent airings, rinse well and dry the goods, then scald in clear 
soft water and dry. 

AwnorHer Muraop.—Boil thick sour milk, strain it into a stone pot, 
and then put in whatever it is desired to bleach; let it remain there for 
a few days, turning three times a day; wring out, wash in cold soft water 
and spread in the hot sun. Repeat the process once or twice if necessary. 


Bleaching Cotton. 


In bleaching cotton by chloride of lime, one pound is dissolved in 
_ three gallons of water for each pound of cloth ; the cloth is afterward 
passed through diluted muriatic or sulphuric acid (one part of acid to 
thirty of water) and then washed. 

Yarn.—Hirst, scour well your yarn ; when dry, get a barrel with the 
head out; put in an iron vessel two or three ounces of lac-sulphur 
(brimstone), and set this in the bottom of the barrel ; throw in coals 
enough to make a smoke ; put some sticks across the barrel for the yarn 
to rest on ; lay the yarn on the sticks and cover up the barrel with a 
cloth to keep the smoke from escaping. You can vary the sulphur 
according to the quality of yarn. An ounce to the cut is the allowance. 
_ This will bleach yarn as white as snow, and renders home-made yarn 
beautiful for knitting hoods, comforts, scarfs, etc., ete. 

- Breacuina anp Scourina Woor.—The first kind of bleaching to 
-which wool is subjected is to free it from grease. This operation is 
called scouring. In manufactories it is generally performed by an 
ammonical ley, composed of five measures of river wall and one of 
_ stale urine ; the wool is immersed for about twenty mh a bath of 
_ this mixture, heated to fifty six degrees ; it is then taken out, allowed to 
drain, and then rinsed in running water ; this manipulation softens the 
| wool, and gives it the first degree of whiteness: it is then repeated a 
second, and even a third time, after which the wool is fit to be employed. 
In some places scouring is performed with water slightly impregnated 
: _ with soap ; and, indeed, for valuable articles, this process is preferable, 
: rey too eeapenae for mriclés of less value. Pa pharous Acid, Las 
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unites very easily with water, and in this combination it may be employed _ 


for bleaching wool and silk. 
To Bleach Straw Bonnets. 


Get a deep box, air tight if possible, place at the bottom a stone, on 
the stone a flat piece of iron red-hot, or a pan of charcoal, on which 
scatter powdered brimstone, close the lid and let the bonnet remain a 
night. There should be hooks on the box on which to hang the bonnets. 


Stains. 


An accidental prick of the finger frequently spoils the appearance of 
work ; and, if for sale, decreases its value. Stains may be entirely 
obliterated from almost any substance by laying a thick coating of com- 
mon starch over the place. The starch is to be mixed as if for the 


laundry, and laid on quite wet. The free and early application of a~ 


weak solution of soda or potash, and the oe application of the 
solution of alum, is recommended. 

To Remove From BroapcLtotu.—Take an ounce of pipe-clay that 
has been ground fine, and mix it with twelve drops of alcohol and the 


same quantity of spirits of turpentine. Whenever you wish to remove — 


any stains from cloth, moisten a little of this mixture with alcohol, and 


rub it on the spots. Let it remain until dry, then rub it off with a 


woolen cloth, and the spots will disapear. 


To Remove.—lIf on woolen from grease, scrape a little French chalk 


on the spot. If of paint rub in spirits of turpentine with a flannel. 
If of discoloration from any acid, the color may perhaps be restored by 
rubbing a solution of carbonate of soda or magnesia on the part. In 


this case, avoid the use of soap with water, as the former will restore — 


the red appearance. 


To Remove CorreE.—Mix the yolk of an egg with a little milk- — 


warm water, and use it as soap on the stain. [or stains which have 
been on the material for some time, add a few drops of spirits of wine 
to the egg and water. 

On Crorus.—To take out acid, fruit, ink, glove-marks, and stains 


from a coat, aa dampen the part with Geaits acid dissolved in water— a 
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about the eighth of an ounce in a wine glass of water is strong enough. 
The common salts of lemon in water also answers well. 

To Remove Fruir.—Boiling water will take out the stains ofenearly 
all fruits, but on the juice of some, such as peaches, nectarines, and. 
blackberries, it seems to have but little effect. 

To Remove Grass.—Wash the stained places in clean, cold, 
soft water, without soap, before the garment is otherwise wet. 


To Remove Actp.—Chloroform will restore the color of garments, 
where the same has been destroyed by acids, When acid has accident- 
ally or otherwise destroyed or changed the color of the fabric, ammonia 
should be applied to neutralize the acid. A subsequent application of 
chloroform restores the original color. Spots produced by hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid can be removed by the application of concentrated 
ammonia, while spots from nitric acid can scarcely be obliterated. 


Wo Remove Grease Spots. 


Magnesia will effectually remove grease spots from silk on rubbing it 
in well ; and after standing awhile apply a piece of soft brown paper to 
the wrong side, on which press a warm iron gently ; and what grease is 
not absorbed by the paper can be removed by washing the spot carefully 
with warm water. Or to remove a grease spot from silk, scrape some 
‘French chalk on the wrong side ; let it remain some time and then brush 


off. 
To Remove Marking Ink From Linen. 

Dip the garment in a solution of one ounce cyanide of potassium in 
four ounces of water. After a few hours the stain will be obliterated. 
This is very effectual, but the mixture is highly poisonous, and should 
be carefully removed. 

To Remove Iron Rust.—This may be removed by salt mixed with a 
little lemon juice. 

To Remove IRon.—Salts of lemen mixed with warm water and rubbed 
over the mark will, most probably, remove the stains. 


To Remove Ink Spots. 
As soon as the ink has been spilled take up as much as you can with 


a sponge, and then pour on cold water repeatedly, still taking up the : A 
liquid ; next rub the place witha little wet oxalic acid or salt of sorrel, 


and wash it off immediately with cold water, and then rub on some harts- 
horn. 
COLORING. 
Aniline Dyes. 

It is very important, especially when light and bright shades of ani- 
line colors are required, to have a pure water bath, free from ali for- 
eign ingredients, which may be injurious to the dye. In dyeing with 
aniline colors it is essential to use only wooden or tin vessels; copper or 
iron is very injurious to the color. For family dyeing, any earthen or 
enameled basin wili do. When sulphuric acid is mentioned in our 
recipes, the common commercial quality is meant. Where woolen yarns 
‘contain much grease, itis important to wash them well ina bath of soda 
and soap, at a temperture of 10U degrees to 120 degrees Fahr. In 
speaking of temperature the fahrenheit scale is always understood. 

QUANTITY OF ANALINES TO BE Usep.—QOne pound of analine 
dyes the following quantity of goods a medium shade: Analine red— 
One pound dyes 300 pounds wool, br 192 pounds cotton, or 150 pounds 
silk. Crimson—Same proportion as analine red. Blue or violet-—One 
pound dyes 250 pounds of wool, or 150 pounds of cotton, or 120 pounds 
of silk. Green, oxidized powder—One pound dyes sixty pounds of silk 
(night green). Green, iodine paste—One pound dyes twelve pounds 
silk (atlas night green). Picric acid—One pound dyes 100 pounds of 


wool or silk, yellow. ‘'wo hundred to three hundred pounds of wool, © 


green, according to shade. 

ANILINE Bius, SoLUBLE IN WAtTER.—Reddih blue, or blue de 
Lyons, bluish blue, or blue blue, English opal, or night blue. Dissolve 
the blues by boiling in sufficient water, and filter the solution through 
paper, flannel or shirting. 

DysxInc on Woot.—For every forty pounds of goods, mix one pound 


of good starch with cold water, so as to make a thick paste, then add to — 


it two and a half pounds sulphuric acid, and put the whole, with the 


dve, into the bath; stir, and let it boil well betore taking the gouds into 
it. ‘This recipe is liked well for both light and dark shades. To avoid — 
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the crocking (rubbing off) of the color, which circumstance is sometimes 


causing complaints, give, after dyeing, a lukewarm water-bath, in which 
for every twenty pounds of goods, one-half pound of cream tartar has 
been dissolved. Turn them five or six times in such a bath, and dry 
them without further washing. On woolens which have to be scoured, 
dye a deeper shade than wanted, because the scouring takes off two 
shades of the color. 

DYEING, oN Sitk.—Prepare the silk with Marseilles (castile) soap; 
sour the bath with sulphuric or tartaric acid. Dye and stiffen as with 


- fuchsine. 


ANILINE, ORANGE, OR CorALLIN.—Dissolve by boiling one pound 
carefully in ten pounds of best alcohol. 
Dye£inG, on Woout.—Wash the wool well; bring the bath to nearly 


the boiling point; add the dissolved dye gradually, and it will readily go 


on the fipre. 

DYEING, on S1LKs.—Add to the water-bath (temperature 100 degrees 
Fahr.) a solution of Marseilles (castile) soap. Take the silk through it, 
raising the temperature to 130 degrees; then add the disso'ved orange 
to this bath, heating it gradually. When the silk has taken the color, 
add to the bath a little sulphuric acid, which sets it on the fibre; then 
handle the silk quickly, heating the bath to 170 degrees, but not higher. 
Wash well after dyeing. 

Dy£INnG, on Corron.—Same as for wool. 

ANILINE Rep, oR FucHsInE.—<Aniline red (roseine) a bright red, 


used extensively, and answering all common purposes. Aniline red, 


' 


diamond crystal, preferred for silk and fine woolens, giving a still more 


_ brilliant shade than roseine. Dissolve the crystals in the proportion of 
one pound to two hundred pounds of water, in a stone jar, by pouring 


boiling water into it gradually, stirring it well meanwhile, till all is 


dissolved. Then, after the solution has become cool, filter it before use 


through paper, muslin, or flannel, to avoid specks on the fibre. The 


_ sediment on the filter can be boiled again, and will gradually dissolve 


almost entirely. You can also dissolve the red readily in 95 degrees 


alcohol. One pound crystals to twenty pounds alcohol. 


bie _Dyxine, on Woou.—Prepare a bath of a temperature of 150 degrees 
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to 160 degrees; put into it as much of the dissolved dye as will give 
you the desired shade, and then put in your goods, which, after a lapse 
of twenty or thirty minutes, will be completely dyed. Wash the goods 
only slightly, after dyeing, in pure water. 

DYEING, ON SitKs.—Prepare the silk by carefully washing it in a 
solution of Marseilles (castile) soap. Dye in a lukewarm (about 95 
degrees) bath, adding the dissolved fuchsine gradually; the silk will 
take the color readily and rapidly. In order to intensify and increase 
the brilliancy of the color, wash the silk in a bath slightly soured by 
sulphuric acid, or, better, tartaric acid, after dyeing. If the goods or 
ribbons require any stiffening, put them through a bath containing a 
little dissolved gelatine or gum arabic. 

DyEINnG, oN Corron.—With soap. Boil three-fourths of a pound of 
soft soap for every ten pounds of goods in water, with an addition of a 
little olive oil; make a concentrated bath of it in a small vat, at 120 
degrees, turn the goods five times, and let them lie in it one heur. 
Then wring three times, and wash them in cold water, to which is added 
one-half pound sulphuric acid for every fifty pounds of goods. Turn 
four times, then wring four times, and dye with fuchsine in a third bath, 
giving the dye into the bath gradually, which is necessary to get an 
even shade. 

ANILINE, YELLOW.—This color dissolves entirely by simply boiling it 
in water and filtering it. 

Dy£INnG, on S1iK.—Add the solution to a water-bath, soured by some 
acetic or sulphuric acid, and dye at a temperature of one hundred and 
seventy degrees. 

DyeInG, on Woon.—Dye same way as for silk, only sour the bath 
with sulphuric or oxalic acid. You can obtain every shade, from orange 
to cherry-red, by shading off the yellow of aniline, with fuchsine. An 
addition of dissolved Marseilles soap will heighten the brilliancy of the 
color. 

ALDEHYD, GREEN PowDkER, also called Gas Light or Night Green.— 
The best means for dissolving this color is sulphuric acid. Take for 
every pound of powder about one pound of sulphuric acid, sixty-six 
degrees Beaume, or in proportion for every ounce of powder, about one 
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ounce of sulphuric acid. Stir well, and put the mixture either at once 
into the hot dye-bath, or else dissolve it before doing so in a rather 
large quantity of hot water. 

DyxEING, ON Woo, FLANNELS, &c.—Prepare the goods as follows: 
Mix one pound chloride of lime in cold water, then add about one hun- 
dred pounds of water to it, and let it settle. Draw off the clear solution 
and bringing it up to ninety or one hundred degrees Farenheit, put in 
the yarn, which must have been well washed and be still moist; draw it 
through for fifteen minutes, then let the yarn cool off, wash again, and 
put into a new bath of one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, which contains 
for every one hundred pounds of water, one pound hyposulphate of 
soda. Draw the yarn through this bath also for fifteen minutes. Let it 
cool, and then wash again thoroughly. Woolens or yarns prepared in 
this way will then dye in-the green bath without further additions of 
mordant, and at a temperature of the dye-bath of about one hundred 


_ and seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit. In order to obtain light and yel- 


lowish shades, add picrie acid, which by itself dyes yellow. The prep- 
aration must be moderated more or less according to the desired shade; 
at all events, it must be done carefully and slightly, so as not to injure 
the goods. 

DYEING, ON S1LK.—Prepare the silk by careful washing in a solution 
of Marseilles white (castile) soap. Dye at a temperature of 125 degrees 
to 175 degrees Farenheit; add the dissolved dye-stuff gradually to the 
bath, when the silk will take the color easily and rapidly. In order to 
intensify and increase the brilliancy-of the color, wash the silk in a bath 
slightly soured by sulphuric acid, or, better, cream tartar, after dyeing. — 
If the goods or ribbons require any stiffening, put them through a bath 
containing a little dissolved gelatine or gum arabic. Add picric acid to 
obtain yellowish tints. 

Bismarck Brown.—This color has become very popular, not only by 
its own beauty, as a bright brown, but also by combining readily with 
fuchsine in topping, when it yields splendid garnet and maroon shades. 
Dissolve by adding sufficient warm water to dampen the color, pouring 
on it more water gradually till it is all dissolved. It is important to 


_ observe great care in dissolving; if the water is poured on too fast, the 
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color will not dissolve, but remain as sediment at the bottom of the 
vessel. 

DyrinG, on Woou.—Prepare a hot water-bath, and add the color; 
the goods will dye readily. For maroon and garnet, dye first with the 
fuchsine, or mock crimson, and topoff with the Bismarck. 

DyxziInG, on SILK AND Corron.—Same recipes as for fuchsine, but _ 
_add no acid to the dye-bath, and give the dissolved color to the bath in 4 
three or four installments, so as to obtAin even shades. 

Crimson.—A kind of cherry color is produced by this dye. Dissolve 
and dye exactly like aniline red or fuchsine. 

Horman’s VIOLET, oR PurpPLE.—Soluble in water. No. 1, reddish 
shade of purple; No. 2, medium shade of purple; No. 3, bluish shade of 
purple. The water soluble Hofman’s are dissolved by boiling in suffi- 
cient pure water. Dampen first with a little boiling water, in order to 
prevent a caking of the dye. Add gradually more till all is dissolved. 
Filter the solution through paper, flannel or shirting. These Hofman’s 
violets, soluble in water, are very valuable, not only by reason of their 
very brilliant shades, but also by the very simple method of dyeing. 


Dyzine, on Woou.—The color is dyed like fuchsine, without any 
acids whatever, only the bath, to which the dye has been added, is 
brought to the boiling point. Any shade of the primula flower can be 
obtained, and the simplicity of the process of dyeing has made it algo 
very popular in Kurope for family dyeing. It has proved very success- 
ful for all Hofman’s soluble in water, to add to the bath, together with 
the dye for every twenty pounds of goods, two pounds of dissolved gum 
arabic, which helps to make the color even and fast on the fibre. Splen- 
did gray tints are also obtained, if you dye the wool only a light tint. 


DYEING, on Corron.—Same recipes as for fuchsine. 


DYEING, ON SILK.—Same recipes as for fuchsine, but add only a 
little acid to the dye-bath, and give the dissolved color to the bath in 
three or four installments, so as to obtain even shades. 

SCARLET, OF ANILINE.—Dissolve in ese water only, one cou of 
scarlet to twenty pounds of water. 


DyE1n@, on Woor.—Add to the boiling bath for ten pounds of wool, od 
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two pounds of Epsom salts, one ounce boracic acid, and as much of the 


_ dissolved dye as the light or dark shade you want to get requires. 


Keeping the goods in the bath on the boiling point one-quarter to half 
an hour dyes the color thoroughly on the fibre. If you add sulphuric 
acid to the same dye-bath, and turn the goods in it, you can change the 
searlet into a bright orange. 
_ Dyeine, on S1tK.—Dye exactly like the orange, but do not add any 
sulphuric acid to the bath. 
Catecuu, Brown.—Steep four ounces catechu and half an ounce 
blue vitriol about one hour in a brass or copper kettle, with the amount 
of water deemed necessary to work it easily. Then put in the goods 
and steep, at a scalding heat, from five to ten hours, stirring often, and 
adding water from time to time to make up for loss in steam. Lift out, 
cool, rinse in clean water, and dry. If the color is not dark enough, 
make a bath, using half an ounce of bichromate of potash in five or six 
gallons of water, and steep the goods in it, at a scalding heat, one hour, 
stirring often. Lift out, cool, rinse in clean water, and dry. This is 
sufficient for two pounds of cotton. 


Coloring Cotton Bed. 


Two pounds of redwood; boil this one hour, turn it off into a tub, put 
in ‘our ounces solution of tin, put in the cotton and let it remain five 


minutes. 
Coloring Cotton Green. 


For ten pounds of cotton yarn, boil in a loose sack four pounds of fustic 
for two hours. ‘Take out the sack and add tWe,ounces of alum. When 
dissolved put in the yarn: keep it boiling gently one half hour, stirring 
allthe time. Then take out the yarn, add to the water four ounces of 
indigo paste, and stir well. Put.in the yarn and stir gently for fifteen 
minutes. Leave it until cold, rinse in cold water, and dry in the shade. 


Coloring Cotton Brown. 


To eight pounds of yarn take one pound of copperas, and as much 
_ water as will cover the yarn; bring the water to a boil, put the copperas 
in and let it dissolve; then pour out in a tub, put in the yarn and let it 
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remain half an hour. Take weak lye, as much as will cover the yarn, 
and bring it to a boil; take the yarn out of the copperas-water and let it 
air one half an hour; then put it into the lye one-half hour; repeat the 
process until the color is sufficient; wash well in hard water, then in 
hard soap-suds, soak one hour, and afterward wash in hard water. 


Coloring Cotton Biue. 


Take two pounds of copperas, one-half pound of prussiate of potash, 
one pound oil of vitrol. Dissolve the copperas in enough water to cover 
the goods, and scald two hours. Take out the goods and rinse in cold 
water; then empty the kettle and put in fresh soft water, sufficient to 
cover the goods well; add the prussiate of potash, put in the goods and 
boil twenty minutes; then take out the goods and to the liquor add the 
oil of vitrol and stir well. Put in the goods again and let them remain 
until the color is as dark as is desired. Rinse in cold water. 

CopreR AND Brass Kerries, UsED ror DyxEInG, To CLEAN.—After 
you have been dyeing any color in your copper or brass boiler, it is fre- 
quently tinged with the dye used; it is therefore customary to clean 
these utensils with a small quantity of oil of vitriol and water, a little 
fine sand or ashes, and a coarse flannel cloth; it must afterwards be 
rubbed quite dry. 


CEMENTS. 


For Fastentina Buapes, Fires, Ero.—Shellac 2 parts, prepared 
chalk 1, powdered and mixed. The opening of the blade is filled with 
the powder, the lower end of the iron heated and pressed in. 


Buack, ror BorrLEes.—Consists of pitch hardened by the addition of 
resin and brick-dust. 


CEMENT used in the east for uniting jewels, glass and metals—Dis- 
solve 5 or 6 pieces of gum mastic, each about the size of a large pea, 
in just as much spirit as will render it liquid. Soften some isinglass by 
steeping it in water; having dried it, dissolve as much of it in good 
brandy as will make a 2-ounce vial of strong glue, to which must be 
added two small bits of gum ammoniacum, rubbing until they are 
dissolved. : 
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For Aquariums.—The following is highly recommended by a cor- 

respondent of the Boston Journal of Chemistry. Take 10 parts by 
measure of litharge, 10 parts of plaster of Paris, 10 parts of dry white 
sand, 1 part of finely powdered resin, and mix them, when wanted for 
use into a pretty stiff putty with boiled linseed oil. This will stick to 
wood, stone, metal, or glass, and hardens under water. It is also good 
for marine aquaria, as it resists the action of salt water. It is better 
not to use the tank until three days after it has been made. 
For Repairing FracturEeD Bopies oF ALL Krinps.—White lead 
» ground upon a slab with linseed oil varnish, and kept out of contact of 
air, affords cement capable of repairing fractured bodies of all kinds. 
It requires a few weeks to harden. When stone or iron are to be 
cemented together, a compound of equal parts of sulphur with pitch 
answers very well. 

CuHINESE.—Dissolve shellac in enough rectified spirits to make a 
liquid of the consistency of molasses. This will join wood so strongly 
that it will even resist the continual flexion of a bow, as is often shown 
in Japan, China, and the Hast Indies. Where this composition is used 
to join wood for bows, and spears, and lances, the fluid is thinly 
smeared over each face to be united, a thin piece of muslin interposed, 
and the whole being pressed tightly together, is left to the next day. 
This is also used to mend glass, china and fancy ornaments. 

For Cuina.—Grind some lime into the finest powder ; tie some ina 
thin piece of muslin, then’ wet the edges of the broken china with the 
white of an egg, dust some lime on it, and join immediately. 

For CisteRNS AND CasKs.—An excellent cement for rendering 
cisterns and water-casks tight is made by incorporating thoroughly eight 
parts of melted glue, of the consistency used by carpenters, with four 
parts of linseed oil, boiled into varnish with litharge. This cement 
hardens in about forty-eight hours, and renders the joints of wooden 
cisterns and casks air-tight and water-tight. A compound of glue, with 
one-fourth its weight of Venice turpentine, made as above, serves to 
cement glass, metal and wood to one another. Fresh-made cheese curd, 
and old skim-milk cheese, boiled in water to a slimy consistence, dis- 
solved in a solution of bicarbonate of potash, are said to form a good 
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cement for glass and porcelain. The gluten of wheat, well prepared, 
is also a good cement. White of eggs, with flour and water well mixed, 
and smeared over linen cloth, forms a ready lute for steam joints in 
small apparatus. 

CEMENT, ALABASTER AND PLASTER.—Ornaments of alabaster or 
plaster nay be joined together by means of a little white of egg, thick- 
ened with finely powdered quick-lime, or by a mixture of newly baked 
and finely powderew plaster of Paris, mixed up with the least possible 
quantity of water. 


Kaa Cement.—White of egg thickened with finely powdered quick- 
lime. Use: To mend earthenware, glass, china, marble, alabaster, spar 
ornaments, etc. It does not resist moisture. 


GERMAN CEMENT—An excellent cement for glass or earthenware is 
made as follows: Take two parts gum shellac and one part Venice 
turpentine; fuse together in an iron pot; and, when partially cool, form 
into sticks. When wanted for use, melt near a gentle heat. Care must 
be taken, while fusing the material to keep the vessel closed, as the tur- 
pentine is very inflammable; or, two parts litharge and one part each of 
-unslacked lime and flint glass; pulverize separately, and mix. To use it 
wet up with old drying oi). 


CemMENT TO Mend Iron Pots AnD Pans.—Take two parts of sul- 
phur and one part, by weight, of fine black lead; put the sulphur in an 
old iron pan, holding it over the fire until it begins to melt, then add the 
lead; stir well until all is mixed and melted; then pour out on an iron 
plate or smooth stone. When cool; break into small pieces. A suffi- 
cient quantity of this being placed upon the crack of the iron pot to be 
_ mended, can be soldered with a hot iron in the same way a tinsmith 
solders his sheets. If there isa small hole in the pot, drive a copper 
rivet in it and then solder it over with this cement. 


CeMENT FoR LreatuER.—A mixture of India rubber and shellac 
varnish makes a very adhesive leather cement. A strong solution of 
common isinglass, with a little diluted alcohol added to it, makes an 
excellent cement for leather. The following is the compound used by 
_ shoemakers for invisible repairing: To ten parts bisulphide carbon and 
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one part spirits turpentine add enough gutta percha to make a tough, 
thickly flowing liquid, The surface to be joined must be perfectly free 
from grease, which is accomplished by laying a cloth upon them and 
apply a hot iron fora time. The coat is applied to both surfaces, and 
pressure made till the joints are dry. 

CEMENT FoR PETROLEUM Lamps.—A cement particularlaly adapted 
for attaching the brass works to petroleum lamps is made by Puscher, 
by boiling three parts resin with one of caustic soda and five of water. 
The composition is then mixed with half its weight of plaster of Paris 
and set firmly in half to three-quarters of an hour. It is said to be of 
great adhesive power, and not permeable to petroleum, a low conductor 
of heat, and but superficially attacked by hot water. Zinc white, white 
lead, or precipitated chalk may be substituted for plaster, but hardens 


more slowly. 
A Useful Cement 


A useful cement for closing up cracks in stove plates, doors ete., 1s 
prepared by mixing finely pulverizd iron, such as can be secured at any 
druggists, with liquid water-glass, to a thick paste, and then coating 
the cracks with it. The hotter the fire becomes, the more does the 
cement combine with its metal ingredients, and the more completely 
will the cracks become closed. 


To Cement Giass or China. 


Take white lead, the thick portion which adheres around the side of a 
paint keg, spread smoothly on the edges, unite the pieces and tie 
together to keep in place. Lay away in a dry place, and do not use for 
two or three weeks. 

Liguid Gine. 
One pound of logwood and three quarts of water; boil three hours. 
Apply hot. When dry, brush over with a hot solution of two ounces 
sulphate of iron in one quart of water. Repeat if not black enough, as 
soon as dry. It will be better if one ounce of powdered gall-nuts is 
added to the latter solution, though it is not strictly necessary. 

To Make Mortar. 


Mortar is composed of quick-lime and sand, reduced to a paste with — 
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water. The lime ought to be pure, completely free from carbonic acid, 
and in the state of a very fine powder; the sand should be free from 
clay, partly in the state of fine sand, and partly in that of gravel: the 
water should be pure; and if previously saturated with lime, so much 
the better. The best proportions are three parts of fine, and four parts 
of coarse sand, one part of quick-lime, recently slacked, and as little 
water as possible. The addition of burnt bones improves mortar, by 
giving it tenacity and rendering it less apt to crack in drying; but they 
ought never to exceed one-fourth of the lime employed. When a little 
maganese is added to the mortar it acquires the important property of 
hardening under water: so that it may be employed in constructing those 
edifices which are constantly exposed to the action of water. Limestone 
is often combined with maganese; in that case it becomes brown by 
calcination. 
Biack Bottle Sealing Wax. 


Common resin, twenty pounds; tallow, five pounds; lamp-black, four 
pounds. Mix with heat. 

GREEN SEALING WAx.—Shellac, two parts; yellow resin, one part; 
verdigris, one part. Powder and mix by heating slowly. 

Sorr SEALING Wax.—Yellow resin, one part; beeswax, four parts; 
lard, one part; Venice turpentine, one part; color to fancy. Mix with 

a gentle heat. 

Frencu Seating Wax.—Shellac, two pounds; yellow resin, one 
pound; Venice turpentine, one pound; Chinese vermilion, three pounds. 
Melt with a gentle heat, and form into sticks from twelve to twenty-four 
to the pound. 


ComMon SEALING WAx.—To every one ounce of shellac, take a half 
ounce each of resin and vermilion, all reduced to a fine powder. Place 
them over a moderate fire and melt them. Any color will do as well as 
vermilion. 


SEALING WAX FoR Fruit Cans.—Beeswax, one-half ounce; English 
vermilion, one and a half ounces; gum shellac, two and a half ounces; 
resin, eight ounces. Take some cheap, iron vessel that you can always 
keep for this purpose, and put in the resin and melt it, and stir in the 
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vermilion. Then add the shgllac, slowly, and stir that in, and afterward 
the beeswax. When wanted for use at any after time, set it upon a 
slow fire, and melt it so that you can dip the bottle-nozzles in. If you 
wish the wax tougher, add more beeswax and less vermilion. 


Improved Painters’? Putty. 


Putty is made of common whitening, pounded very fine, and mixed 
with linseed oil till it becomes about the thickness of dough. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mucilage, or Tragacanth. 

Triturate one-half drachm powdered gum tragacanth in a mortar with 
three drachms glycerine; add by degrees, with constant trituration, five 
fluid ounces water. This will produce a mucilage at once, without the 
objectionable air-bubbles incident to agitation. 

ANoTHER.—Macerate a half ounce tragacanth in a half pint boiling 
water for twenty-four hours. Then triturate until smooth and uniform, 
and press through linen. If pretty firm this paste will keep well with- 
out the addition of an antiseptic, although a little acetic acid or creosote 
will more effectually prevent fermentation. 

Goop MucitacE.—For household purposes this may be made by mix- 
ing six ounces gum arabic, six ounces distilled vinegar, with one ounce 
white sugar. Instead of the distilled vinegar, two parts acetic acid and 
ten parts water may be snbstituted. 


Common Paste. 

To a dessert-spoonfnl of flour add, gradually, half a pint of water, 
and mix quite smooth; add a pinch of powdered alum (and some add a 
pinch of powdered resin) and boil for a few minutes, stirring constantly. 
The addition of a little brown sugar and a few grains of corosive subli- 
mate, is said to preserve it for years. 

FLour Paste.— Water, one quart; alum, three-fourths of an ounce. 
Dissolve; and, when cold, add flour to make it of the consistence of 
cream; then bring it to a boil, stirring it all the while. 

PaAsTE For Paper Hanaers.—We believe the best paper hangers, 
paste, as well us a paste for general purposes, is simply wheat or rye | 
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flour beaten in cold water to perfect smoothness, and the whole just 
brought to a boil, while being constantly stirred to prevent boiling. A 


little creosote, or carbolic acid, will keep it much better. Any addition © 


to this paste fails to improve it 
To Gloss Shirt Bosoms. 


Take two ounces of fine white gum arabic powder, put it in a pitcher, 
and pour on it a pint or more of boiling water, according to the degree 
of strength you desire, and then, having covered it, let it stand all night. 
In the morning pour it carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle ; cork 
it up and keep it for use. A table-spoonful of gum-water stirred ina 
pint of starch, made inthe usual manner, will give to lawns, either white 
or printed, a look of newness, when nothing else can restore them after 
they have been washed. 

ANoTHER.—This gloss, or enamel, as it is sometimes called, is pro- 
duced mainly by friction with a warm iron, and may be put on linen by 
almost any person. The linen to be glazed receives as much strong 
starch as it is possible to charge it with, then it isdried. To each pound 
of starch.a piece of sperm, paraffine, or white wax, about the size of a 
walnut, is usually added. When ready to be ironed the linen is laid 
upon the table and moistened very slightly on the surface with a clean, 
wet cloth. It is then ironed the usual way with a flat-iron, and is ready 
for the glossing operation. For this purpose a peculiarly heavy flat-iron, 
rounded at the bottom and polished as bright as a mirror, is used. It is 
pressed firmly upon the linen, and rubbed with much force, and this fric- 
tional action puts on the gloss. ‘ Elbow grease” is the principal secret 
connected with the art of glossing linen. 


To Shrink New Flannel. 


New flannel should always be shrunk or washed before it is made up 
that it may cut out more accurately, and that the grease which is used 
in manufacturing it may be extracted. First, cut off the list along the 
selvage edge of the whole piece ; then put into warm water (not boiling) 
without soap. Begin at one end of the piece and rub it with both hands 
till you come to the other end; this is to get out the grease and blue 
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with which new white flannel is always tinged ; then do the same through 
another water. Rinse it through a clean lukewarm water; wring it 
lengthwise, and stretch it well. In hanging it out on a line, do not sus- 
pend it in festoons, but spread it along the line straight and lengthwise. 
If dried in festoons, the edges will be in great scallops, making it very 
difficult to cut out. It must be dried in the sun. When dry let it be 
stretched even, clapped with the hands, and rolled up tightly and 
smoothly till wanted. 


Washing Silverware. 


Many housekeepers wash their silverware in soap and water. This must 
not be practiced, as it makes the silver look like pewter. When it needs 
polish take a piece of soft leather and whiting and rub it hard; this will 
restore its lustre. 

CLEANING SILvER.—F our ounces Paris white, one ounce of spirits of 
ammonia, and one pint of rain water. Put together ina bottle and shake 
well before using. 

CLEANING SILVERWARE WLTH Potato WATER.—Silver and plated 
articles should be placed about ten minutes in the hot water in which 
potatoes have have been boiled (with salt), and then be rubbed with a 
woolen rag, and rinsed in pure water, when the articles will not only be 
free from tarnish, but perfectly bright. Potato water that has become 
sour by standing several days answers still better, and is also excellent 


for cleaning articles of steel and glass water bottles. 


To Wash Dishes. 


To wash dishes without soap, have your dishwater hot and add a very 
little milk, as this softens the water, gives the dishes a nice gloss and 
preserves the hands. It removes the grease, even that from beef, and 
yet no grease is ever found floating on the water as when soap is used. 
The stone vessles should be set on the stove with a little water in them 
when the victuals are taken from them; thus they are hot when one is 
ready to wash them, and the grease is easily removed. Tinware keeps 
bright longer cleansed in this way than by using soap or by scouring. 
The habit so wany have acquired of scouring tins is a wasteful policy, 
as the present style of tinware will not bear it. 
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House Cleaning. 


As the spring days approach, the housewife feels her daily cares 
increase. Hvery drawer, piece-bag and closet must be ransacked, over- 
looked and cleared up for the coming summer. Carpets must be taken 
up and shaken, beds well beaten, and bedsteads washed in a strong solu- 
tion of brine to destroy insects. As anything that can lessen the labor 
of a housekeeper is desirable, we venture to contribute our mite. Save 
the tea leaves for a few days, and then steep them in a tin pail or pan 
for half an hour, strain through a seive, and use the tea to wash all the 
varnished paint. It requires but very little rubbing, as the tea acts as 
a strong detergent, cleansing the paint of its impurities and making the 
varnish shine equal to new. It washes window panes and mirrors much 
better than soap and water; it is excellent for black walnut mirror and 
picture frames. It will not do to wash unvarnished paint with it. 
Whiting is uneqaled for cleaning white paint. Take a small quantity on 
a damp flannel cloth, rub lightly over the surface, and you will be sur- 
prised at the result. Wall paper may be readily cleaned by tying a 
soft cloth over a broom, and sweeping down the walls carefully. The 
dust and ashes of stoves are deposited in every crack and crevice of our 
rooms, and require vigilant and active treatment for their removal. 
Carpets absorb greater quantities of them. All who can afford it will 
find it a great improvement to use straw matting in summer, and in the 
autumn cover them with carpet linings or even common newspapers, and 
then put down the carpet over them. 


Soaps. 


A UsrFrut Soap.—The following is commended by those who have 
tried it for scrubbing and cleansing painted floors, washing dishes, and 
other household purposes: Take two pounds of white olive soap and 
shave it in thin slices; add two ounces of borax and two quarts of cold 
water; stir altogether in a stone or earthen jar, and let it set upon the 
back of the stove until the mass is dissolved. A very little heat is re- 
quired, as the liquor need not simmer. When thoroughly mixed and 
cooled, it becomes of the consistence of a thick jelly, and a piece the 
size of a cubic inch will make a lather for a gallon of water. 
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A Cuear Harp Soap.—Many housekeepers in the country know how 
difficult it is to obtain a good article of bar soap. The yellow soap sold 
at stores cuts soft as cheese, and rubs away as easily, and unless the 
housewife orders a box of soap at a time, and piles it up in stacks in the 
attic or some dry place, the yearly record will show a good sum paid out 
for soap purchased by the bar. The following recipe will prove a desira- 
ble item of economy: Four large bars of yellow soap, two pounds of 
salsoda, three ounces of borax, one ounce liquidammonia. Shave the soap 
in thin slices, and put it into eight quarts of soft water, (rain water is 
the best.) When the soap is nearly dissolved, add the borax and sal- 
soda; stir till all is melted. Pour it into a large tub or shallow pan; 
when nearly cool add the amonia slowly, mixing it well. Let it stand a 


‘day or two then cut it into cakes or bars, and dry in a warm place. No 


better soap can be made to wash white clothes, calicoes and flannels, and 
it is excellent for all household purposes. It costs but three cents per — 
pound, and is made in less than half an hour. This recipe has been sold 
for five dollars, and will be of service to every family—AHearth and 


Home. 
Whitewash. 


Soak with boiling water, half a bushel of unslaked lime, keeping it — 
covered during the process; strain it and add a peck of salt dissolved in ~ 
warm water; three pounds of rice put into boiling water and boiled to a 
thin paste; half a pound of pure Spanish whiting, and a pound of clear 
glue dissolved in warm water. Mix these well and let the mixture stand — 
for several days. Keep the wash thus prepared in a kettle and when it | 
is wanted put it on as hot as possible. 


To Soften Hard Water. 


Cistern water sometimes grows hard by too long standing. It can be — 
made soft by adding borax. Clothes washed with borax in the water 
need less rubbing and look whiter. Persons who are troubled with 
chapped hands can prevent their becoming rough by the frequent use of 


borax. 
iron Holder. 


To make excellent iron-holders, and at the same time utilize the tops — 


i 
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of a pair of worn-out boots, cut the leather into squares and cover two 
or three thicknesses of it with some suitable material, whipping it closely 
in place. Over all put a covering of nice white cloth, and as often as 
necessary remove this outside covering and replace it with a fresh one. 


It will be found that a whisk-broom will materially facilitate the damp-- 


pening of clothes, which is a matter that should receive careful attention 
if the ironing is to be well done. During cold weather when there is so 
much difficulty in drying clothes, and taking them from the line, it saves 
tearing many times, to pass along the line and move each pin a few 
inches to a dry place, and then allow time for the frozen spot—at first 
covered by the pin—to dry, before attempting to remove from the line. 


Rag Carpet. 


Kight pounds of warp will make twenty pounds of carpet; always get 
coarse white warp and color it yourself. One pound of logwood chips 
and one-half a pound alum for the above quantity. Color yellow with 
copperas and lye. Allow one-half pound of rags for a yard. 


Carpeted Floors. 


When a carpet is taken up to be cleaned, the floor beneath is generally 
very much ‘covered with dust. The dust is very fine and dry, and 
poisonous to the lungs. Before removing it, sprinkle the floor with 
very dilute carbolic acid, to kill any germs that may be present, and to 
thoroughly disinfect the floor and render it sweet. 


Clothes-Pin Apron. 


CLotHEs-P1n Apron.—No woman knows until she has worn one, 
what a conyenience a clothes-pin apron is. To make it, cut a short 
apron out of a single width of calico, and face it up half the depth with 
a piece of the same calico, hemmed at the top. Put two perpendicular 
rows of stitching through the center of this pocket. round off the corners, 
and finish the outside edge with a bias band. Make a stout belt of 
doubled calico, with a substantial button and button hole, and don’t for- 

get, in cold weather, to put a pair of clean canton flannel mittens in one 
- pocket with the seneesnek Jorn 
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To Draw a Rusty Nail. 


First drive in a little, which breaks the hold, and then it may be 
drawn out very much easier. 


To Mestove Scratched Furniture. 


Scrape one pound of beeswax into shavings in a pan; add half a 
gallon spirits of turpentine, and one pint of linseed oil. Let it remain 
twelve hours, then stir well with the a stick, into a liquid while stirring, 
and add one quarter pound of shellac varnish and one ounce of alkamet 
root. Put this mixture into a gallon jar, and stand it before the fire, or 
in an oven, for a week(to keep it just warm), shake it up three or four 
times a day. Then strain it through a hair seive and bottle it. Pour a 
teaspoonful on a wad of baize, go lightly over the surface of furniture, 
and rub briskly till dry, and in three minutes it will produce a dark and 
brilliant polish. 

‘Another preparation may be made as follows: Make a mixture of 
three parts of linseed oil and one of spirits of turpentine. It not only 
covers the disfigured surface of the wood, but restores it to its original 
color, and leaves a lustre upon its surface Put on with a woolen cloth, 
and when dry rub with woolen. 


Exceisior Axle Grease. 


Tallow, 8 lbs.; palm oil, 10 Ibs.; plumbago, 1lb. Heat and mix ‘well. 
Paste. 


A correspondent gives the following recipe for a paste for use in mak- 
Ing scrap-books: Dissolve a piece of alum the size of a walnut in a 
pint of boiling water; to this add a couple of tablespoonfuls of flour 
made smooth in a little cold water, and a few drops of oil of cloves, 
letting the whole come toa boil. This paste will keep for months. Put 
in glass jars used for canning, or well cleaned blacking-bottles. Use a 
half-inch bristle brush, which costs but a few pennies. This paste is 
handy, too, for domestic purposes. 


Poisonous Molds. 


Molded bread, cheese, meat or any other eatables isan actual poison, 


Bes 
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whether inhaled or eaten. One kind of mold causes the most fatal 
ship-fever. The mold in damp cellars causes various grades of typhoid 
fever, diarrhoza, dysentery, etc. Recent chemical researches and micro- 
scopic observation seem to show that miasm is nothing more or less 
than a mold, and that this mold is a cloud of living things, and are 
drawn into the lungs, and by being absorbed into the blood are sufficient 
to cause all kinds of deadly fevers. Hlevated or dry localities are wholly 
exempt. 


Instructions for the Erection of Lightening Rods. 


1. The rod should consist of round iron of about half an inch in 
diameter; its parts throughout its whole length should be in perfect 
metallic continuity by being secured together by coupling ferrules. 

2. To secure it from rust the rod should be coated with black paint, 
itself a good conductor. 

3. It should terminate in a single platinum point. 

4, The shorter and more direct the course of the rod to the earth the 
better; bending should be rounded and not in acute angles. 

5. It should be fastened to the building by iron eyes, and may be 
insulated from these by cylinders of glass. 


6. The rod should be connected with the earth in the most perfect 


manner, and a good way is to continue the rod horizontally to the near- 
est well, and then turned vertically downward until the end enters the 
water as deep as the lowest level. The horizontal part may be buried 
in pounded charcoal and ashes. The rod should be placed in preference 
on the west side of the building. <A rod of this kind may be put up by 
any blacksmith. he rod in question is in accordance with our latest 
knowledge of electricity. 
Candy. 


CuHocoLATE CARAMELS.—Two cups of brown sugar, one cup molasses 
one heaping tablespoonful butter, three tablespoonfuls flour. Boil for 
twenty-five minutes, then stir in half a pound of grated chocolate wet 
in half a cup of sweet milk, and boil until it hardens when dropped into 
cold water. Flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour out in shallow 
pans, and when it hardens into squares cut. 
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KissEs.—Beat the whites of five eggs with two pounds of sugar and 
a little citric acid. Flavor with lemon, drop on buttered paper, put into 
a moderate oven until the tops harden. 

Motasses CANpDy.—One quart of good molasses, one-half cup vine 
gar, one cup sugar, butter the size of an egg, and one teaspoonful of sal-? 
eratus. Dissolve the sugar in the vinegar, mix with the molasses, and 
boil, stirring frequently, until it hardens when dropped from the spoon 
into cold water; then stir in the butter and soda, the latter dissolved in 
hot water. Flavor to your taste, give one hard final stir, and pour into 
buttered dishes. As it cools, cut into squares for “ taffy,” or, while soft 
enough to handle, pull white into sticks, using only the buttered tips of 
your fingers for that purpose. 

Sugar Canpy.—Six cups of sugar, one cup of vinegar, one cup of 
water, tablespoonful of butter, put in at the last, with one teaspoonful 
of saleratus dissolved in hot water. Boil fast without stirring, an hour, 
or until it crisps in cold water. Pull white with the tips of your fingers. 


Heading off Mosquitos. 


On this subject a writer says: Not having the convenience of a 
cistern, I catch my rain water in barrels. ‘To avoid breeding my own 
mosquitos, I elevate my barrels so that I can draw the water from the 
bottom, then pour upon the surface of the water a little thin oil, which 
soon is diffused over the water; and if it contains “wigglers,’ undevel- 
oped mosquitos, they will die, and no more will accumulate while the 
oil is on the water. 


To Prevent Potatoes From Sprouting. 


An exchange gives the following method of preventing potatoes from 
sprouting, which we hope will be tried and approved: Take good, sound 
potatoes and place them in a tub or barrel, and pour boiling water over 
them, letting them remain in the water until the eyes are scalded so they 
will not sprout; dry the potatoes thoroughly in the sun, and put them 
away in a box or barrel in a cool dry place. This will give good mealy 

_ potatoes all the time.— Germantown Telegraph. 
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INKS. 


VanApium Inxs.—These are intensely black besides being of much 
chemical interest. Mixing a solution of vanadate of ammonium with 
a decoction of nutgalls produces a fine black ink, without any tendency 


oF t0 precipitate. The color is not affected by alkalies and not destroyed 


by chlorine or acids, the latter turning it blue. 

Curome Inks.—These are made by adding a very small amount of 
chromate, not bichromate, of potash to a solution of logwood. Only one 
part of the chromate is required for one thousand parts of the saturated 
logwood solution, a larger quantity being an injury rather than an im- 
provement to the color. As the coloring matter is dissolved, not merely 
suspended in the fluid, the addition of gym is unnecessary, and, indeed, 
objectionable. This ink has the merits of a deep blue-black color, of not 
being liable to settle, of adhereing well to the paper, and of not corrod- 
ing steel pens, besides being very cheap. 

ALIZARINE.— Digest twenty-four parts Aleppo galls with three parts 


of Dutch madder, and one hundred and twenty parts of warm water; filter, 


and mix one and two-tenths parts solution of indigo, five and two-tenths 
of sulphate of iron, and two parts crude acetate of iron solution. This 
ink contains no gums and cannot get mouldy; the tannate of iron is pre- 
vented from separating by the sulphate of indigo. Alazarine ink may 
be evaporated to dryness, and formed into cakes; one part with six of hot 
water, will then form an excellent writing fluid. 

ANALINE CoLorED.—It is well known that analine colors give very 
beautiful writing fluids; all red, blue, green, violet, gold and yellow inks 
be obtained from them in the following way: 

Dissolve one-fourth ounce of any of the analines, violet, blue, green 
or yellow by boiling carefully in one quart of rain water. Filter the 
solution through shirting or flannel; add one ounce of gum arabic dis- 
solved in one pint of water, let it settle and the ink is ready for use. 

Ladies will be pleased if a few drops of perfumery are added. 

Buiack.—Bruised Aleppo galls six ounces; soft water six pints; boil 
together; add four ounces of sulphate of iron and four ounces of cum 


arabic. Put the whole of it into a bottle and keep it ina warm place, — . 
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shaking it occasionally. In two months pour off into glass bottles, and 
add to each pint a grain of corrosive sublimate, or three or four drops of 
creosote. 


Biue Parent.—Common Prussian blue is first macerated in strong 
sulphuric acid, then repeatedly washed in water and then dried. This 
process is to render it more soluble in oxalic acid, which is now to be 
added gradually in the proportion of about one part to six of the Prussian 
blue, as before macerated, together with sufficient water to yield a dense 
blue solution. 3 


BuvE ror Rutine.—Take four ounces of vitrol, best quallty, to one” 


ounce of indigo; pulverize the indigo very fine; put the indigo on the 
vitrol, let them stand exposed to the air for six days, or until dissolved; 
then fill the pot with chalk, add half a gill of fresh gall, boiling it before 
use. 


GREEN INK.—Cream tartar, one part; verdigris, two parts, water, 
eight parts. Boil until reduced to a proper color. 


INDELIBLE INK.—Nitrate of silver one fourth ounce; hot distilled 
water three-fourths ounce; where cooled a little add muciliage one-fourth 
ounce, and sap green or syrup of buckthorn to color; mix well. The 
linen must first be moistened with liquid pounce, or the preparation, as 
it is commonly called, dried, and then written on with a clean quill pen. 
This ink will bear dilution if not wanted very black. The pounce is 
made of carbonate of soda, one to one and one-half ounces; water one 
pint; color with a little sap green, or syrup of buckthorn. 

India ink ground up with ordinary black writing ink forms a cheap 
indelible ink for common purposes. It will resist the action of chlorine 
and most acids, and even ablution with a sponge. 


- Wirnour Preparation.—Nitrate of silver, one or two drachms; 
water, three-fourths ounce; dissolve, add as much of the strongest aqua 
ammonia as will dissolve the precipitate formed on its first addition, then 
_ further add mucilage, one or two drachms, and a little sap green to color. 
Writing executed »ith this ink turns black on being passed ever a hot 
eve OER 
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Purrie.—Add a little muriate of tin to a strong decoction of logwood. 
A little gum may also be added. 


Brown.—Boil one-half ounce of catechu with eight ounces of water 
until dissolved, and strain. Dissolve sixty grains bichromate of potash 
in one-half ounce of water, and add it gradually to the solution of 
eatechu until the desired color is obtained. It requires no gum. 


Rep.—Best ground Brazil wood, four ounces; diluted acetic acid, a 
pint; alum, one-half ounce. Boil them slowly in a tinned, coppered, or 
enamelled saucepan, for an hour; strain, add one ounce of gum. Some 
direct the Brazil wood to infuse two or three days before it is to be 
used. 


SrcrET.—The solution should be so nearly colorless that the writing 
cannot be seen until an agent is applied to render it visible. 

Put into a vial one-half ounce of distilled water, one drachm bromide 
of potassium and one drachm of pure sulphate of copper. The solution 
is nearly colorless, but becomes brown when heated. 

Boil oxide of cobalt in acetic acid. If a little common salt be added, © 
the writing becomes green when heated, but with nitre it becomes a pale 
rose color. 


A solution of acetate of lead, colorless, but becomes brown when it is 
exposed to sulphureted hydrogen gas. 


A solution of sulphate, or preferably, persulphate of iron. It becomes 
black when washed with an infusion of galls; blue by prussiate of potash. 
This constitutes colorless ink, which becomes visible when written on 
paper containing galls, or tannin, or prussiate of potash. 

A weak solution of sulphate of copper. The writing becomes blue if 
exposed to vapor of ammonia. 


Mix equal quantities of sulphate of copper and sal ammoniac, and dis- 
solve in water. It becomes yellow when heated. 

A weak solution of nitrate of mercury. Becomes black by heat. 

Rice water or any solution of starch. It becomes blue when washed 
with an alcoholic solution of iodine. } 

Lemon juice, milk, juice of onions and some other liquids become 
black when the writing is held to the fire. | 
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VALUABLE PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Hope’s Camphor Wixture. 

Aquze camphor four ounces, acidi nitrosi thirty minims, tinctura 
opii twenty minims. Dose—A tablespoonful every two hours in diarr- 
hoea and dysentery. Few remedies have a more general and wide spread 
reputation than this; it is now frequently prescribed, more than sixty 
years after its virtues were originally discovered. 


Tonics. 


FEVER AND AGuE Mrxture.—Powdered red Peruvian bark three 
drachms, confection of opium and lemon-juice each one-half drachm, Port 
wine three ounces. Mix by trituration ina mortar. Dose, three table- 
spoonfuls morning, noon and night, the day the fever is off. Some recipes 
direct powdered serpentaria in addition to the above. Though not an 
elegant this is a most efficient and valuable combination. 

A PREPARATION OF IRON AND CHINCHONA.—Tincture, cinchonse 
comp. four ounces, Ferri citratis one drachm, acidi citrici twenty-five 
grains. ‘Triturate the citric acid and citrate of iron together, and dis- 
solve in the tincture of cinchona and quassia. Liq. ferri citratis 
two drachms may be-used as a substitute for the rather insoluble dry 
salt. The dose is a teaspoonful, containing two grains of iron. 

A Birrer Tonic ror DysprepsiA.—Tincture cinchonz compound 
four ounces, tincture nucis vomicz one drachm. Mix. A teaspoonful 
three times a day in a little sugar and water. This is one of the best 
combinations of its kind, though its effect should be carefully watched 
and its use ommitted when symptoms of muscular contraction appear. 

A Tonic CHoLAGOGUE.—Quiniz sulphatis two drachms, extracti lep- 
tandre one drachm, tinctura stillingis: four ounces, extracti podophylli 
3 drachms, olei sassafras and olei gaultheriz, of each ten drops, theriaci q. 
s. ut ft. 8 ounces. Mix. Dose a teaspoonful three times a day. This form- 
ula, by Dr. Mayes, of South Carolina, is said nearly to represent the cele- 
brated Osgood’s Cholagogue so extensively used in the Valley of the 
Mississippi and elsewhere. 

Nae, FOR CHILDREN.—Quiniz sulphatis, pulverized, 
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half a drachm, acacie pulveris half drachm, syrupi zingiberis four 
ounces. Ft. mistura. Dose, a teaspoonful containing a grain of the ~ 


quinia salt, three times a day. 


Nervous Stimulants. 


An ANopDyNE MixturEe.—Take of spirits setheris comp. and spirits 
lavandule comp., of each one drachm, spirits ammoniz aromatic forty 
drops, liquor morphiz sulphatis one ounce, aque three ounces, sacchari 
two drachms. Mix. Dose, a small teaspoonful every hour until 


relieved. 
Arterial amd Nervous Sedatives, 


REMEDY IN PULMONARY AND CATARRHAL DISEASES,etc., UNATTENED _ 


BY Frver.—Acidi hydrocyanici forty drops,vini antimonii one-half ounce, 
syrupi tolutani one ounce, mucil. acaciz two ounces. This, with several 
similar combinations of hydrocyanic acid, is highly reeommonded by Dr. 
Horace Green, and published by him among his selections from favorite 
prescriptions collected from distinguished American physicians, In a 


recommended as one of the best of remedies for whooping-cough. 


Refrigerants. 


EFFERVESCING FEvER PowpeErs.—Take of citric acid, dried and 
powdered, five drachms. Divide into twelve parts, wrapped in white 


writing paper. Take of bicarbonate of potassa, dried and powdered, 


six anda halfdrachms. Divide into twelve parts, wrapped in blue paper. 
Inclose these white and blue powders alternately in a tin box. Direce 


- scrap-book kept for the purpose. tendered much more dilute, this is 


tions.—Dissolve the contents of a white paper in a tumbler, one-third - 


full of cold water, then stir in the contents of a blue paper and drink 
immediately. A dose is usually given every two or three hours conn 
the prevalence of the fever. 

Antacids.: 


AROMATIC AND ANTACID CORRECTIVE OF INDIGESTIO.N—Sodz bicar- — 3 


bonatis four scruples, infusion gentianze comp.two and a half ounces,aquae 


menthz pip. three ounces, tincture of cardamoni comp. one half ounce, 


Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful as required. Se ee 


- “ 


Se 
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Dr. ATLEE’s PRESCRIPTION FOR Neuralgic and Rheumatic Symptoms. 
—Take of ethereal tincture of guaiacum one ounce, ethereal tincture . 
of colchicum six drachms, ethereal tincture of cannabis Ind. two 
drachms. Mix. Dose, twenty-five to thirty drops every four hours, on 
sugar. 

Ex pectorants. = 

| Brown Mixture.—Take of liquorice, in fine powder, gum arabic, in 

fine powder, and sugar, in coarse powder, each one-half ounce, camp. 

tincture of opium two ounces, wine of antimony one ounce, spirit of 
nitrous ether one-half ounce, water twelve ounces. Rub the liquorice, 

gum Arabic and and sugar with the water, gradually added; then add 
the other ingredients, and mix the whole together. The dose of this 

very popular cough medicine is a tablespoonful, or for children a tea- 
spoonful. 


MrxtTuRE oF CuBEBS, etc.—Take of fluid extract of cubebs one 
drachm, sulphate of morphia one grain, syrup of senega, and syrup of 
wild-cherry, of each two ounces. Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful occasion- 
= Cubebs, by its excellent effects upon the mucous surfaces, is well 
‘adapted to the treatment of chronic coughs, coryza and sore throat. 


A Batsamic MrxTurE.—Syrupi tolutanus and syrupi ipecacuanhe 
each one ounce, pulverized acacize one drachm, tincture opii camp., and 
tincture lobeliz, each three drachms, aque one ounce. ‘Triturate the 
gum and water together, and add the other ingredients in a vial. Dose, 
a teaspoonful. 


Totu CoucH Mrxrure.—Syr. scillz one ounce, pulverized acacie 
and sacchari, each three drachms, aque six ounces, tincture tolutana two 
drachms. Dose, one teaspoonful. 


~CocHINEAL WuHoopine Coven Mrxturr.—tTake of carbonate of 
potassa one scruple, powdered cochineal one-half scruple, sugar one 
drachm, water four ounces. Make a mixture. Dose for children, one 
es jaontul, every two. or three hours. An old and very popular rem- 
as edy. 
The use of simple tincture of belladonna in doses of from 1 to5 


‘ops, three times a day, is useful in most cases. of wncopiny equal 
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Lotions. 

For CHILBLAINS.—Take of muriate of ammonia one and a half ounce, 
water four ounces, muriatic acid one drachm, alcohol one and a half ounce. 
Apply morning and evening. 

Tuomas’s EHye-Water.—tTake of sulphate of zine and chloride of 
sodium, each one scruple, rose-water (distilled) one ounce. Make a 
solution, and apply, suitably diluted, to inflamed eyes. 


Gargles. 


GARGLE AND Mourn-WAsH.—Sode boratis one drachm, aquee rose 
two drachm, Mellis one ounce. Mix then add tincture: myrrhe one-half 
ounce, tincturz capsici two drachms. Use as a gargle every two or 
three hours, diluted with water. 

GARGLE oF ALuM.—Aluminis one-half ounce, infusi lini one-half 
pint, mellis q. s.. 

Ointments. 


TetTerR OINTMENT.—Take of calomel, alum (dried), in powder, gar- 
bonate of lead, oil of turpentine, each two drachms, simple ointment, 
one ounce. T'riturate the powders together till they are impalpable 
and thoroughly mixed, then incorporate them with the oil and cerate. 
This is one of the very best ointments of its class, as proved by trials 
during a series of years. The mode of using it is to apply it at night, 
wash off with pure castile soap in the morning, wipe dry, and dust with 
pure starch. 

PiuE O1ntment.—Take of acetate of morphia five grains, tannic 
acid one half drachm, liniment of subacetate of lead one-half drachm, 
simple ointment seven drachms. ‘Triturate the tannic acid first with 
the liniment, and then incorparate it with the ointment. 


CaTHARICc.—Take of powdered resin of May apple (podophylin), one 
grain; powdered hyoscyamus leaves, eight grains; powdered ginger — 
twelve grains. Mix and divide into four powders. One or two at bed- — 
time in torpor of the liver and bilious disorders. A much safer and ~ 
better pill than blue mass or other mercurials. [es 


CHARCOAL AS A DISINFECTANT.—Powder some wood charcoal 2 nt 
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expose it, in open pans, in the place to be disinfected. It has the advan- 
tage over lime preparations, of being without odor. 

PERMANGANATE OF PotaAsH.—Take of permanganate of potash, a 
teaspoonful. Water, a quart. Expose, in saucers, in the sick room. 
Useful for musty closets and foul cellars. It has no odor itself. 

GREEN VITRIOL.—Sulphate of iron, commonly called green vitriol, 
or copperas, in powaer, alone, or mixed wlth lime, is an excellent disin- 
fectant for privy-wells, slaughter-houses, ditches, ete. 

SaLtT AND Musrarp EmeEric.—Mix a teaspoonful each of salt and 
mustard in a teacupful of warm water. Repeat every ten minutes until 
free vomiting is brought on. , 

AtuM Eyr-Wasy.—Take of alum, one grain. Pure water, two 
tablespoonfuls. Mix. <A useful wash, night and morning, for inflamed 
eyes. ; 

Arnica Eyr-WaAsH.—Take of tincture of arnica, five drops. Pure 
water, two tablespoonfuls. Mix. Often of benefit in weak or sore 
eyes. 

GARGLE OF CHLORATE OF PoTasH.—Take of chlorate of potash, a 
teaspoonful. ‘Tinxture chloride of iron a teaspoonful. Water, a tumb- 
lerful. Mix. An excellent gargle for ordinary sore throat. 


Poisons and Their Antidotes. 


If any poison is swallowed, drink instantly half a glass of cool water, 
with a heaping teaspoonful each, of common salt and ground mustard 
stirred into it. ‘This vomits as soon as it reaches the stomach. But 
for fear some of the poison may remain, swallow the white of one or 
two eggs, or drink a cup of strong coftee—these two being antidotes for 
a greater number of poisons than any other dozen of articles known, 


with the advantage of their being always at hand; if nota pint of sweet — 


oil, lamp oul, drippings, melted butter, or lard, are good substitutes, espe- 
cially if they vomit quickly. 

Muriatic Acid (Spirits of Salt.)—Mix an ounce of calcined magnesia 
with a quart of water, and give a wineglassful every five minutes. 


_ Soap, chalk, or whiting scraped off the wall, mixed with water, milk, oil, 
ae yhite of eggs, or demulcents of any kind, may be given till maguesi 


a a 
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can be obtained. Vomiting to be afterwards excited by tickling the 
throat with a feather or the finger. 

Sulphuric Acid (Oil of Vitriol)—The antidotes to this poison are 
calcined magnesia or the carbonate of magnesia, fin-lv powdered, and 
mixed with milk or wat:r as above. ‘These should be administered 
immediately. In the absence of these give soapsuds, water of wood 
ashes, milk, sweet oul, gruel, or any mild d luent that first comes at hand, 
and do not lose a moment in waiting for the most appropriate chemical 
remedy. External parts, burnt with the acid, should be washed with 
soap and water. 

Nitric Acid (Aqua Fortis)—The antidotes are the same as for 
sulphuric acid. 

Prussic Acid, or substances containing it, as Oil uf Bitter Almonds, 
_ Cherry-Laurel Water, Wild Cherries, ete—A stream of cold water, as 
cold as can be obtained, should be poured from a pitcher on the head 


and spine, and also dashed upon the face and ehest. The only antidote 


known that can be conveniently resorted to is ammonia, which should be 
administered as soon as possible. If hartshorn is not at hand, give ten 
or twenty grains of the salts out of a common smelling-bottle, and 
apply it at the same time to the nostrils. 


Oxalic Acid.—Give an emetic and favor copious vomiting by plenty 


of warm water, and then proceed as in poisoning from muriatic or 
sulphuric acid. 


Aconite.—If vomiting has not been occasioned by the poison, it should 
be excited at once by some active emetic, and favored as much as 
possible by tepid drinks or gruel. A cup of very strong coffee, or 
vinegar diluted with water, may then be given with advantage. If there 
be insensibility, friction and warm mustard pastes or blisters should ve 
resorted to. 

Potash.—Give vinegar diluted with water, lemon-juice, milk, oil, 
mucilaginous drinks, and induce free vomiting. 

Ammonia.—Give the same remedies as in poisoning by potash. 


Belladonna,—Stomach-pump, or an active emetic as soon as possible, 
a 


Hellebore.—Same as for belladonna. eee 


3) 
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Calomel.—Giveswhites*of eggs, milk, sweet, sperm, or castor oil, flour 
beaten up with water, gruel, etc., until a stomach-pump can be obtained. 
 Oorntharides (Spanish Fly.)\—An emetic, followed by mucilaginous 
drinks. 

Copperas.—Same as for calomel. 

Verdigris—Same as for calomel. 

Arsenic—An emetic immediately, and vomiting to be promoted by 
draughts of demulcent drinks, as milk, gruel, flour and water, broths, 
etc. There is no antidote to be relied upon as a specific against this 
‘poison Olive oil is extolled by some as acting to envelop the particles 
of arsenic, and preventing its absorption. It may be given when conve- 

-nient at hand. 

Sugar of Lead.—Give Epsom salts dissolved in water, and incite 

free vomiting. 

Corrosive Sublimate. (BedBug Poison)—The antidotes for this 
poison are the same as for calomel. 

Opium, Laudanum, Morphine, ete—Give an emetic of mustard and 
alum, promote copious vomiting, and follow with draughts of very strong 
coffee or diluted vinegar. Also dash cold water upon the face, and 
prevent the patient from sleeping by walking him around, pricking with 
pin, ete. 

Lime or Lime Water.—Give vinegar, lemon-juice, or any vegetable 
acid, and follow with demulcent drinks. 

Phosphorus (from matches, etc.).—Give large draughts of water, milk, 
or grue:, so as to envelop the phosphorus, and exclude it from the air 
contained in the ailmentary canal. Then give magnesia or chalk to 
neutralize the poison. Oily or fatty substances should not be used. 
Burns occasioned by this substance should be washed by some alkaline 
solution, as soda, and afterwards poultice. d. 

Nitrate of Silver (from hair dyes, etc.).—The antidote to this poison 
is common table salt. Dissolve a tablespoonful of this in a bow] of 
water, and let the patient drink of it every few minutes. Mucilaginous 
_ drinks should then be administered, followed by a dose of castor oil. 

_ Strychnine—Give freely of whites of eggs, sweet oil, etc., and 
| “produce yommiime as Soon as possible. There_is no real antidote Eagan 


noe 
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Pieces of Glass or Powdered Metal.—Give large quantities of crumbs — 
of bread to envelop the particles, and then an emetic of mustard. 
Jodine.—In case of an overdose of any of the preparations of this 

substance being taken, the first object is to evacuate the stomach, 
promoting the vomiting by large araughts of demulcent iiquids, espe- 
cially those containing starch, as common starch, or wheaten flour, sago, 
milk, arrowroot, ete. These to be followed by opiates. 

Sa:tpetre—As there is no chemical antidote for this salt known, it — 
should be cleared from the stomach as speedily as possible, and the — 
patient to drink freely of milk, gum-water or other bland mucilaginous — 
drinks. 

Food for the Sick. 


Brrr Tra.—1 |b. lean beef, cut into small pieces. Put into a jar 
without a drop of water; cover tightly, and set in a pot of cold water. 
Heat gradually to a boil, and continue this steadily for three or four 
hours, until the meat is like white rags, and the juice all drawn out. — 
Season with salt to taste, and when cold, skim. The patient will often © 
prefer this ice-cold to hot. Serve with Albert biscuit or thin “wafers,” 
unleavened, made by a receipt given under the head of Bread. 


Mutton Broru.—1 pound lean mutton or lamb, cut small. 1 quart — 
water—cold. 1 tablespoonfal rice, or barley, soaked in a very little — 
warm water. 4 tablespoonfuls of milk. Salt and pepper, with a littie — 
chopped parsley. Boil the meat, unsalted, in the water, keeping it — 
closely covered, until it falls to pieces. Strain it out, skim, add the 
soaked barley or rice ; simmer half an hour, stirring often ; stir in the — 
seasoning and the milk, and simmer five minutes after it hoati up well, ; 
taking care itdoes not burn. Serve hot with cream crackers. ie a 


CHICKEN Broru.—lIs excellent made in the same manner as mutton, 
cracking the bones well before you put in the fowl. Ae 

Tapioca JELLY.—1 cup of tapioca. 3 cups of cold water. Juice of 
a lemon, and a pinch of the grated peel. Sweeten to taste. Soak the 
tapioca in the water four hours. Set within» a saucepan of boiling ; 
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after it begins to clear, put in a very little boiling water. When quite 
clear, put in the sugar and lemon. Pour into moulds. Hat cold with 
cream flavored with rose-water and sweetened. 

ARROWROOT BLANC-MANGE.—1 cupful boiling milk. 2 dessertspoon- 
_fuls best arrowroot, rubbed smooth in cold water. 2 teaspoontuls 
‘white sugar. Vanilla or other essence. Boil until it thickens well, 
stirring all the while. Hat cold with cream, flavored with rose-water 
and sweetened to taste. 

Saco Minx.—3 tablespoonfuls sago, soaked in a large cup cold water 
one hour. 3 cups boiling milk. Sweeten and flavor to taste. Simmer 
slowly half an hour. Hat warm. 

CHICKEN JELLY.—Half a raw chicken, pounded with a mallet, bones 
and meat together. Plenty of cold water to cover it well—about a 
quart. [feat slowly in a covered vessel, and let it simmer until the 
meat is in white rags and the liquid reduced one-half. Strain and press, 
first through a cullender, then through a coarse cloth. Salt to taste, and 
- pepper, if you think best; return to the fire, and simmer five minutes 
longer. Skim when cool. Give to the patient cold—just from the ice 
with unleavened wafers, Keep on the ice. You can make into sand- 
_wiches by putting the jelly between thin slices of bread spread lightly 
with butter. 

AppLeE WaATER.—1 large juicy pippin, the most finely flavored you 
ean get. 3 cups of cold water—1 quart if the apple is very large 
_ Pare and quarter the apple, but do not core it. Put it on the fire in a 
"in or porcelain saucepan with the water, and boil, closely covered, until. 
the apple stews to pieces. Strain the liquor at once, pressing the apple 
hard in the cloth. Strain this again through a finer bag, and set away 
to cool. Sweeten with white sugar, and ice for drinking It is a 
refreshing and palatable drink. 

FLAx-SeEp Lemonapre.—4 tablespoonfuls flaxseed (whole). 1 quart 
boiling water poured upon the flax-seed. Juice of two lemons, leaving | 
out the peel. Sweeten to taste. Steep three hours in a covered pitcher. 
If too thick, put in cold water with the lemon-juice and sugar. Ice for 
drinking. It is admirable for colds. 

_ Mitk Punca.—1 tumbler of milk, well sweetened. Two tablespoon- 
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fuls best brandy, well stirred in. I have known very sick patients to be : 
kept alive for days at a time by this mixture, and nothing else, until — 
Nature could rally her forces. Give very cold with ice. 

Eae@ anp Mitk Puncu.—Is made by the preceding receipt, with an 
egg beaten very light with the sugar, and stirred in before the brandy is — 
added. . 

IcELAND on Irish Moss Lemonapr.—1 handful of Irish or Ice- 
land moss, washed in five waters. 2 quarts boiling water, poured upon 
the moss, and left until cold. 2 lemons, peeled and sliced, leaving out 
the peel. Sweeten very well and ice. Do not strain and if it thicken 
too much add cold water. Excellent for all feverish colds and all pul- — 
monary troubles. 

* IcELAND or [RisH Moss JELLY.—1 handful moss, washed in five 
waters, and soaked an hour. 1 quart boiling water. 2 lemons—the 
juice only. 1 glass of wine. + teaspoonful cinnamon. (Measure 
scantily.) Soak the washed moss in a very little cold water; stir into 
the boiling, and simmer until it is dissolved. Sweeten, flavor, and strain 
into moulds. You may use two glasses of cider instead of one of wine 
for a fever-patient, putting in a little less water. (Good for colds, and 
very nourishing. Bt! 


SIMPLE REMEDIES. 


ie 


Merb Teas. ne 
Are made by infusing the dried or green leaves and stalks in boil- c: 
ing water, and letting them stand until cold. Sweeten to taste. 3 
Sage tea, sweetencd with honey, is good for a sore throat, used asa 
gargle, with a small bit of alum dissolved in it. a 
Catnip tea is the best panacea for infant ills, in the way of cold and s 
colic, known to nurses. re: 
Pennyroyal tea will often avert the unpleasant consequences of a sud- 
den check of perspiration, or the evils induced by ladies’ thin shoes. - gt: 


Chamomile and gentian teas are excellent tonics taken either cold or 
hot. / 
The tea made from blackberry-root is said to be good for summer 
disorders. That from green strawberry leaves is an admirable and soo 
ing wash for a cankered mouth. 
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Tea of parsley-root scraped and steeped in boiling water, taken warm, 
will often cure strangury and kindred affections, as will that made from 
dried pumpkin seed. 

Tansy and rue teas are useful in cases of colic, as are fennel seeds 
steeped in brandy. 

A tea of damask rose leaves, dry or fresh, will usually subdue any 
simple case of summer complaint in infants. 


Mint tea made from the green leaves, crushed in cold or hot water 
and sweetened, is palatable and healing to the stomach and bowels. 


RavuBARB AND Hpsom Satts.—Take of powdered rhubarb, one 
drachm, epsom salts, one ounce; spirits of pepperment, two drops; water, 
_-a tumblerfull. One or two tablespoonfuls will produce a laxative 
effect. 

Waite Oak Rark TEA.—Take of white oak, bruised, one ounce. 
Water, one pint. Boil for half an hour, strain, and add sufficient water 
through the strainer, to make the tea measure a pint. Useful in persis- 
tent diarrhea. 

Waite Watnut Tra.—Take of white walnut bark, one ounce. 
Water, a quart. Boil for half an hour. Dose, a wineglassful as a mild 
purgative. 

CaLtamus Tea.—Take of calamus root, one ounce. Boiling water, 
_ one pint. Pour the water on the calamus, and, when cool, give in doses 
of a wineglassful for the relief of colicky pains in the bowels. EHspec- 
jally useful for children. 

DAnDELION TrA—-Take of dried dandelion root, sliced and bruised, 
one ounce. Water, one pint. » Boil for ten minutes in a covered vessel, 
- then strain, and pour as much water over the contents of the strainer as 
will make the strained product measure a pint. Dose, a wineglassful 
several times a day in biliousness and dropsy. 

_ WormstEp TEA.—Take of fresh wormseed leaves, one ounce. Milk, 
one pint. Boil with a little orange peel. Dose, a wineglassful, morning 
and evening, for the expulslon of worms from the bowels. 


Strengthening Tonie. 


One-third oz. gum gouiac; one-third oz. columbo root; one-half tb 


* iste 
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raisins: one-fourth tb loaf sugar; put into a quart bottle and fill with | 


wine. 
Simple Remedy for Croup. 


Half a teaspoonful of pulverized alum in a little molasses. It is a 
simple remedy, one almost always at hand, and one dose seldom fails to 
give relief. If it should, repeat it after one hour or a teaspoon of lard 


and one of molasses. 
A Good Remedy for Choking. 


Swallow a raw egg. 
Cure for Mydrophobia. 


Bathe the bite as soon as possible in warm water and vinegar, and 

when this has dried, pour on a few drops of muriatic acid. 
Cure for a Bone Felon. 

As soon as the pulsation that indicates the disease is felt, put directly 
over the spot a fly blister about the size of a five cent piece, and keep it 
on for six or eight hours, at the expiration of which time, directly under 
the surface of the blister will be found the felon, which may be easily 
taken out with the point of a lancet or needle. 

Scarlet Fever. 

Give the patient warm lemonade with gum arabic dissolved in it. A 
cloth wrung out of hot water and laid upon the stomach, should be 
renewed as often as it becomes cool. 

Whooping Cough. 
After the cough has continued about two wecks, have the patient 


vaccinated. 
Use of Ice. 


Tn health no one ought to drink ice-water, for it has occasioned fatal 
inflamation of the stomach and bowels, and sometimes sudden death. 
The temptation to drink it is very great in summer; to use it at all with 
any safety, the person should take but a single swallow at a time, take 
the glass from the lips half a minute, and then another swallow, and so 
on. It will be found that in this way it becomes disagreeable after a few 


minutes. 
Jee in a Sick-Room. 


Mention is made in a foreign paper of a plan pursued by an ingenious 


physician for insuring a supply of ice for use in sick-rooms during the 
hottest nights, and without disturbing the patient. This plan is to cut 


: a piece of flannel about nine inches square, and secure it with string 
- round the mouth of an ordinary tumbler, so as to leave a cup-shaped 
depression of flannel within the tumbler to about half its depth. In the 


flannel so formed pieces of ice may be preserved many hours—all the 


* longer if a piece of flannel from four to five inches square be used as a 


loose cover to the ice-cup. Cheap flannel, with comparatively open 


- meshes, is preferable, as the water easily drains through it, and the ice 


is kept quite dry. 
Spring Suggestions. 


Do not take off your winter flannels sooner than the first of May, but 
then change to a thinner article of the same material. They are wisest 
and healthiest who wear woolen flannel the whole year. Sailors wear it 
in all latitudes and at all seasons. Arrange to have a fire kept up all 
day in the family room, however warm it may be out of doors, until the 
first of May; and in the morning and evening until the first of June. 
This will prevent malarial diseases in the worst regions. It is because 
a brisk fire not only creates a draught, and thus purifies the air in the 
room, but so rarifies the deadly air that it is carried to the ceiling where 
it cannot be breathed. 


To Purify Rooms. 


To purify a room, and all rooms need it often, set a pitcher of water 
in the room, and in a few hours it will have absorbed all the respired 
gases in it, and the air of which will become pure, but the water utterly 
filthy. The colder the water, the greater its capacity to absorb these 
gases. At the ordinary temperature, a pail of water will contain a pint 
of carbonic acid gas, and several pints of ammonia. The capacity is 
nearly doubled by reducing the water to the temperature of ice. Hence 


_water kept in a room a short time is unfit for use. For the same reason. 


the water from a pump should always be pumped up in the morning 
before any of itis used. Impure water is much more injurious than 
impure air, 
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Bad Breath. je ae | 
A weak solution of the permanganate of potassa is recommended to | 
deodorize your breath. 


Use of Lemons. 


When persons are feverish and thirsty beyond what is natural, indi- 
eated in some cases by a metallic taste in the mouth, especially after : 
drinking water, or by a whitish appearance of the greater part of the 
surface of the tongue, one of the best “coolers,” is to take a lemon, cut 
off the top, sprinkle over it some loaf sugar, working it down into the 
lemon with a spoon, and then suck it slowly, sqeezing the lemon and 
adding more sugar, as the acidity increases from being brought up from 
a lower point. Invalids with feverishness, may take two or three lemons - 
a day in this manner, with the most marked benefit, manifested by a 
sense of coolness, comfort and invigoration. A lemon or two thus taken 
at “teatime,” is an entire substitute for the ordinary supper of summer, 
and would give many a man a comfortable night’s sleep, and an appetite 
for breakfast, to which they are strangers, who will have their cup of 
tea, or supper of “relish’’ and “cake,” and berries, or peaches, and 


eream. | 
Remedy for Sore Throat. sip 


Dissolve a tablespoonful of salt in about half a glass of water, and — ea 
with this gargle the throat just before meal time. : 


Popular Medicines. 


, Composition PowpERs.—Take of powdered bayberry root one pound 
powdered ginger one half pound, powdered cayenne and cloves, each 
one ounce. Mix by passing through a sieve. sf oie 

Hor Drops.—Take of capsicum (powd.) one ounce, myrrh (contus.) _ | : 
four ounces, alcohol two pints. Displace. ff Be 

Harim Ort.—Ol. sulphurat three pints, Petrol. barbadens one 
pint, ol. succin.(crude) one and a half pint, ol. terebinth. eight pints, ol. lini 
four pints. Mix. 

OpopELDOC.—T ake of common soap sliced three ounces. Camphor — 
an ounce. Oil of rosemary, oil of origanum, each a drachm, alcohola — 
pint. Digest the soap, by means of a sand bath, with the alcohol till it — 
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is dissolved, then add the camphor and oils, and when they are dissolved 
* ~ pour the liquid into wide-mouth two ounce bottles. 


TOILET PREPARATIONS. 


__Bzst Cotogne.—Take oil of bergamont one wineglassful. Oil of 
‘ ‘neroli one dessertspoonful. Oil of jessamine one tablespoonful. Oil 
_ of garden lavender one wineglassful. Oil of cinnamon onedrop. Ben- 
zoated tincture three ounces. Tincture of musk one tablespoonful. 
- Deodorozed alcohol one gallon. Rose-water two pints. Mix and allow 
the preparation to stand a long time before filtering for use. 
Common Cotoane.—Take oil of lavender two tablespoonfulls. Oil 
of rosemary one tablespoonful. Oil of lemon one ounce. Oil of cin- 
namon one drop. Alcohol one gallon. Mix. 


ao 
- 


ig 


| CamMPHORATED Acetic Acitp.—Take of camphor, half ounce. 

_ Acetic acid 64 ounces. Pulverize the camphor by means of a few drops 
of spirits of wine, and dissolve it in the acetic acid. Used as a fumi- 
gative in fevers, an embrocation in rheumatism, and a refreshing and 
pungent perfume. 


Aromatic VINEGAR.—A pungent and reviving perfume, formerly 
esteemed a preventive of contagion. Take of acetic acid, very strong, 
camphor in powder, oil of cloves, of each a sufficient quantity. Mix 
them and secure in a well-stoppered bottle. 


PREVETIVE VinEGAR.—A toilet preparation, to be mixed with water 
for lavatory purposes and the bath. Take of brandy, one pint, oil of 
tloves one drachm, oil of lavender one drachm, oil of majoram one-half 
drachm, gum benzoin one ounce. Macerate together for a few hours, — 
then add brown vinegar two pints, and strain or filter, if requisite to be 
bright. 


VINAIGRE DE CoLtoanz.—To Hau de Cologne one, pint add, strong 
acetic acid one-half ounce, filter'if necessary. These may be varied by 
substituting any other perfume, such as orange-flower or verbena water, 

_ observing, ‘where either of these perfumed vinegars is required to pro- 
duce opalescense aa added to water it should contain myrrh, benzoin 
or Tolu. 
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Toor PowpER—Take precipitated chalk three ounces,powdered myrrh 
and orris root, each, one ounce, powdered borax, one-half ounce. Thor- 
oughly powder the ingredients and mix them through a fine sieve. 


CuarcoaL PowprEr.—Take of recently burnt charcoal, in fine powder 
6 parts, powdered myrrh, and powdered cinchona bark (pale), each, one 
part. Mix thoroughly. 

CHARCOAL TooTH-PAsTE.—''ake of chlorate of potassa a half drachm, 
mint water one ounce. ‘Triturate to form a solution, then incorporate 
with—powdered charcoal two ounces, honey one ounce. 


CurrLe Fish PowprEr.—Take of powdered cuttle fish one-half 
pound, precipitated carbonate of lime one pound, powdered orris one- 
half pound, oil of lemons one ounce, oil a neroli one-half drachm. 
Thoroughly powder and mix. 


A Superior Mourn Wasu.—Take of old white Castile soap two 
drachms, alcohol three onnces, honey one ounce, perfume four ounces. 
Dissolve the soap in the alcohol, and add the honey and perfume. 


Viotet MourH Wasu.—Take of tincture of orris one-half pint, 
esprit de rose one-half pint, spirit one-half pint, oil of bitter almonds 
five drops. 


EssENcE or Spirit or Mustarp.—Take of black mustard two parts, 
water four parts, alcohol one part. Mascerate and distil one part of 
spirit. To be added to hair washes to supply sulphur to the hair and 
stimulate its growth. 


PERFUMED Hair O1u.—Take of castor oil ten ounces, very strong 
alcohol two ounces, essence of jessamine two drachms. Mix. 

Any other essential oil may be substituted for the essence of jessa- 
mine, and we usually lable the vials according to their perfume, and 
color the rose oil red. 


Harr RestoRATIVE.—Take for castor oil six ounces, alcohol twenty 
six ounces. Dissolve, then add—tincture of cantharides (made strong 
with alcohol) one ounce, essense of jessamine (or other perfume) one- 
half ounce. Mix. ‘This preparation has the property of rendering the __ 
hair soft and glossy, at the same time that, by its tonic and stimulant __ 
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properties it tends to arrest its premature decay. To accomplish this it 
should be rubbed thoroughly into the roots at least once a day. 


PomapDE.—Take of purified lard four pounds, suet two pounds, oil of 
lemon one ounce, oil of bergamont one-half ounce, oil of cloves three 
drachms. Melt the greases then beat them up with a whisk or wooden 
spatula for half an hour or more, to make the mass white and spongy; 
perfume with the oils. 

Puiiicome.—Take of white wax five ounces, almond oil two pounds, 
oil of bergamont one ounce, oil of lemon one-half ounce, oil of laven- 
der two drachms, oil of cloves one drachm. Melt the wax and oil, stir 
as the mixture cools, and add the perfume. 

Harr Dyr—An excellent application for the hair. Take per- 
cipited sulphur, and acetate of lead, each, one drachm, rose water 
four ounces. Triturate together in a mortar. This is not an instanta- 
neous dye, but should be applied twice a day till it gradually restores 
the color to its natural shade. The addition of half an ounce of 
glycerine will take from it a drying property which is undesirable. 

BANDOLINE.—Take of gum tragacanth (choice) six ounces, rose water 
one gallon, otto of rose one-half ounce. Steep the gum in the water, 
agitating from time to time as it swells into a gelatinous mass; then 
carefully press through a coarse, clean linen cloth, and incorporate the 
otto of rose thoroughly through the soft mass. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. 


Cee A Pot Ee 


The following instructions are from King’s Bee Keepers Text Book: 

“The Queen bee is a perfectly developed female, and the prolific 
parent of the whole colony—the mother of every bee it contains. “The 
Mother Bee” is the most appropriate and truthful gme, 35 laying eggs 
appears to be the sole end of her existence, and the only duty she has to 
perform. This fact is beautifully demonstrated by removing a native 
and introducing an Italian queen in her stead. If the change is made in 
November, few common bees will remain by the following May; or if 
made in June, the yellow workers will begin to appear in a few weeks, 
and by September scarcely a black bee can be found in the hive.“ In the 
height of honey gathering and under the most favorable circumstances 
the queen bee will deposit about three thousand eggs per day. She is 
distinguished from the others by her form, size and color, being longer,and 
darker upon the back than either the drone or the worker. But the 
Italian queen is much lighter than the Italian drone or worker, the larger 
part of her body being of a golden yellow. 

The queen is of slender structure, with comparatively short wings, and 
is usually recognized by her measured matronly movements, and by her 
long,finely tapering abdomen. 

She usually lives from three to four years. If her death occurs when 
there are drones in the apiary and young worker brood or eggs in the 
hive, or if she is soon to leave the hive with a first swarm, the workers 
construct large cells, supplying themseives with “royal jelly,’ and the 
eggs or larvee that would otherwise produce worker bees are developed 


into queens. Only one queen is allowed toremain in thehive. The queen — a 


~ hasa curved sting but will use it only when contending with other queens, 


as she cannot tolerate a rival queen in the hive. 
THE DRONE. 


The drones are somewhat shorter, though more bulky, than the queen, 
and, unlike her, their wings are long enough to cover the entire abdomen. 
They are much larger than the workers, and have a clumsy, uncouth 
appearance. When flying, their loud, boistrous hum is easily recognized. 


_ Being without a sac for carrying honey, or grooves on their thighs for 


carrying pollen, they are physically disqualified for performing the labor 
of the hive. Their proboscis is too short for extracting the nectar from 
flowers and being destitute of a sting, they cannot assist in protecting 
the stores from robbery. They are called into existence at the approach 
of the swarming season to fertilize the young queens. As impregnation 
is effected while on the wing, the drones leave the hive in considerable 
numbers about noon, on fine days, and the young queens make their 
excursions soon afterward. Whenever the service is supposed to be 


accomplished for the season, they are relentlessly driven forth and des- 


troyed by the workers. A stock of bees that has lost its queen and not 
reared another, will retain the drones after all others are destroyed, and 
frequently throughout the winter. Without drones the young queens 
would remain barren, and the race soon become extinct. The number of 
drones in a hive is often very large, amounting to hundreds and even to 
thousands. Ina state of nature, or where but one or two hives are kept 
a greater proportion of drones are necessary, as the young queen, when 
making her “bridal trip,” should be sure of a speedy meeting, for, when 
roaming about in search of one, she is more liable to accidents. Where 
several colonies are kept, if each rear a few dozen drones there will be 
enough, in the aggregate, for all practical purposes. In movable comb 
hives all excess of drone comb should be removed, and the vera of 
useless consumers thus prevented. 


THE WORKER. 


The workers, although the most diminutive in size, of the three classes, 


are alike the wonder and admiration of the student of nature. 
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Upon them devolves all the labor of collecting and defending the stores 
building comb, feeding and protecting the queen and brood, and expell- 
ing the drones when they are no longer necessary to the well being of 
the colony. In short, they rule and regulate the whole economy of the 
hive, performing all the offices except those which have direct reference 
to the reproduction of the species. 

The cells in which the workers are reared, are the smallest im size, 
those for the drones nearly one-third larger, and a queen cell still larger 
and of peculiar form, requiriug as much material for its construction as 
fifty worker cells. In strong colonies, having plenty of stores, the 
queen will often deposit eggs every month in the year, the least brood 
being reared between October and January. During this time the brood 
often occupies a small circle in the center of the cluster of bees exactly 
opposite on each side of a comb. Smaller circles are next occupied in 
the two adjoining combs. The circle of eggs in the next comb is then 
enlarged, and more added in others, continuing to spread to other combs, 
keeping the distance from the center or place of beginning to the outside 
of the circle about equal on all sides. The effect of this is to produce a 
concentration and economy of the animal heat for developing the various 
changes of the brood. 


NATURAL SWARMING 


The issue of natural swarms is almost wholly dependent upon warm 
growing weather. June is the great swarming month in the northern 
states. Yet when the spring is unusually favorable, we get an occasional 
swarm as early as the middle of May, and many about the last of that 
month. Again swarming may not commence until July. Bees will 
often rear drones, construct queen cells and be just on the point of 
swarming, when a few days of bad weather will cause the drones and 
embryo queens to be destroyed, and swarming will be postponed indefi- 
nitely. As much time must be spent in preparation when this occurs, 
it will require several weeks before swarms can issue, though the weather 
be ever so favorable. 

The first warm clear day is generally improved, when the mass of the 
workers, after haststily filling their sacs with provisions for the journey, 
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_ rush pell mell from the hive, accompanied by the queen, with great noise 
and confusion. 

After flying a short time they generally cluster on some overhanging 
branch, more or less elevated. Hives should be kept in readiness, as 
success depends greatly upon promptness in hiving swarms as they issue, 
for if left hanging in the heat of the sun, they soon become impatient 
and often fly off and are lost in consequence. 


HIVING BEES. 


The process of hiving is extremely simple and pretty generally under- 
stood; if the new hive is cool and clean, the bees are not long in taking 
possession of it. If the swarm has clustered on a tree or bush near the 
ground, spread down a sheet or piece of canvas directly under or as near 
the swarm as practicable. If the common hive is used place a board two 
feet square upon the end of the sheet, and upon that your hive. Have 
the hive raised about an inch from the board with strips or blocks of 
wood. If convenient, the hive may now be lifted and the swarm jarred 
gently into it and then carefully replaced upon the board, or the bees 
may be shaken upon the sheet from in front of the hive. 


HATCHING QUEENS. 


In about eight days after the old queen leaves with the first swarm, 
the most advanced sealed queen is ready to emerge. During this time 
the old stock is without a hatched queen. The young queen upon leay- 
ing her cell, if not restrained by the workers, commences the work of 
destruction upon her yet imprisoned sisters. She accomplishes this by 
biting open the side of each cell near its base, and dispatching the un- 
fortunate inmate with her sting. She is yet incompetent for maternal 
duty, and must leave the hive to meet the drones in the air for the pur- 
pose of fertilization. This once accomplished, the workers, awaiting a 
safe return, greet her with reverence and affection never shown before. 
They hasten to prepare cells to receive her tiny eggs, and seem to realize 
that on her the existance and perpetuation of the family depends There 
is also,a perceptible change in the queen’s form, her abdomen belng a 
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little swollen and somewhat lengthened, but not as much as at the height 
of the breeding season. She now remains the fruitful mother of the 
prosperous and happy colony. 


LOSS OF QUEENS 


If the queen is lost or removed from the colony, when there are 
eggs or young larvz in the worker combs and drones in the apiary, the 
workers almost immediately commence to construct queen cells to repair 
the loss. d 

If any colony seems unusually excited, see it again in the evening and 
next morning, and if still suspicious, go toa stock that has swarmed 
within a week,invert it, drive the bees down with smoke and cut out a 
sealed queen-cell, which may be given to a queenless stock by fitting it 
into one of the brood-combs near the cluster of bees. Care must be 
taken not to injure the cell by pressure, or to leave its point resting on 
the comb. But if such cell cannot be found, take in its stead, from a 
stock having a fertile queen, a small piece of worker comb containing 
~ eggs and larvee. (rive this to the queenless stock by fitting it into an 
opening in one of the brood-combs or fastening it between two of them 
up among the bees. If fastened between the combs, let the cells which 
contain the eggs be placed in a vertical position with the open end down. 
With movable comb hives the case is different. By their use we may 
easily ascertain the condition of the colony at any time. In such hives, 
all stocks that have unimpregnated queens should be examined about 
the twelfth day from the time the first swarm left, and if no eggs are to 
be found in the combs by the fifteenth day, the stock is probably 
queenless. Give them a reserve fertile queen or queen-cell, if either is 
at hand. If not, take from another hive a frame of worker comb which 
contains eggs and young brood, and place it near the center of the hive 
which is without a queen. Queens ordinarily lose their fertility or die 
of old age when from three to four years old. If this happens in winter 
or early spring, break up the colony, before its stores tempt others bees 
to robbery, giving the bees to another colony. Such a stock can seldom 
be induced to rear a queen at this season if furnished with material, and 
even though it should, the bees would nearly all be gone before she 
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could replenish its wasted ranks, should she eventually chance to prove 
fertile. 


QUIETING AND HANDLING BEES: 


i Before a swarm issues from a hive the bees fill their sacs with honey 
: to last them on their journey and aid them in establishing their new 
home. While thus filled, they are uncomonly good natured and obliging, 
seldom showing any rough points of character. Yet lest some luckless 
wight may have been sleeping on the outside of the hive while his com- 
y rades were filling their jackets within, we will give the clustered swarm 
a slight sprinkling with diluted honey or sweetened water. If they were 
docile and tractable before, they are doubly so now. Wee may shake the 
bees down, hunt out their queen, or perform with them any operation we 
wish, and they will not sting us unless we compel them to do so. Here 
we have the true explanation of all the charms, secrets and recipes for 
taming bees, with which unprincipled venders have long humbugged a 
too credulous public. The whole art of “taming” is embodied in the 
following: 
A honey bee filled with liquid sweets will not sting of its own accord. 
Bees, when frightened, will generally fill themselves with honey, and 
if given liquiu sweets will always accept them. 
Bees may be frightened thus: 
By blowing upon them the smoke of punk, tobacco or cotton. 
By confining them to the hive and rapping the sides lightly with a 
small stick. At first the bees will try to get out, but finding that im- 
possible, they will rush to their stores and fill themselves with honey. 


SURPLUS HONEY STORED IN BOXES. 


‘Those having bees in common hives, and all who wish their honey 
stored in boxes, will obtain the greatest amount of honey and avoid dis- 
appointments by attending to the following conditions: 

The boxes should be tight and large, but not over four or five inches 
high, and protected from the weather by an outer cap. 

- The bees should be induced to commence in them by attaching pieces 
of clean empty comb to the under side of the top, and placing the boxes 
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directly over the breeding apartinent, with large openings under each of 
the boxes to admit the bees. 

Karly in the season select a few populous stocks, giving a box to each 
one, and when the bees have commenced in them, give the box to the 
next strongest, being careful not to give too much room till a start has 
been made. 

Keep the hives cool by shading from the sun, and if the bees cluster 
on the outside, when flowers are plenty, ventilate by enlarging the holes 
and giving more room in the boxes if needed. 


TO REMOVE HONEY AND EXPEL BEES. 


Near sunset remove the cap and raise the end of the box just enough 
to blow under a little smoke, when the bees will leave the holes, which 
may be covered with blocks or an empty box turned bottomup. Set the 
full boxes right side up on strips upon the stand, so that they shall be 
three-eighths of an inch from the board, and five or six inches from the 
entrance of the hive. Gentiy rap on the boxes until the bees begin to 
leave in good earnest for the hive. Being filled with honey there is no 
danger of their stinging from the rough treatment received. The hum- 
ming of those that enter will give notice to the others of their position 
near their home. Should some remain in the boxes they may be left 
till morning if the weather is fine, but must be removed early, lest 
the bees begin carrying the honey into the hive. If preferred, the boxes — 
may be placed upon their sides in a tight box or barrel, and a thin cloth 
thrown over the top. Seeing the light, the bees will creep up on the 
cloth, and this be turned over occasionally all except a few young ones 
will find their way back to the hive. 


WHEN AND HOW TO SWARM THE BEES. 


Every populous stock, from which a nucleus has been formed, should 
be swarmed, if the weather is favorable, as soon as the queen in the nu- 
cleus has become fertile. This is usually in from six to ten days after 
inserting the queen-cell, and is readily determined by examining the 
comb for eggs. We now, unless the yield of honey is very abundant, 
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confine the young queen in a gauze wire cage. Having filled up the nu- 
cleus hive with empty frames, exchange the places of the two hives, and 
bring the entrance of the nucleus hive where the old hive stood, and 
where the mass of the old bees will return from the fields, thus throwing 
out of the old stock swarms of workers into the nucleus hive, while the 
old bees from the nucleus will enter the old hive and minister to the 
wants of the numerous brood of the parent stock. The bees must not 
be swarmed between the hatching and fertilization of the young queen, 
and should they be swarmed when the honey harvest has received a check 
from a storm or drought, the bees thus empty of honney and consequent- 
ly more quarrelsome, being suddenly thrown into the presence of a new 
queen, (although of the same scent) are inclined to sting her. To pre- 
vent this she is caged for thirty-six hours, when the bees from the older 
stock will mostly have joined the nucleus colony; and she may safely be 
liberated. But if she was taken from another nucleus, we sometimes 
let her remain caged a day longer, or smear her with warm honey and — 
let her in among the bees. They immediately commence licking her and — 
forget to sting her. 


WINTERING IN THE OPEN AIR. 


In October, the exact condition of the stocks should be ascertained, 
both as to their strength and their supply of stores for the winter. If 
any are found lacking in both these points, join two together or strengthen 
them with bees obtained from neighbors, and supply them with extra 
food. To insure the safety of the stocks till flowers bloom in spring, 
each should have twenty-five pounds of honey. With a little practice, 
the amount of stores may be very nearly determined by inspection, or by 
lifting the cap and removing the hive from the stand. However, if the 
combs are more than one year old there is much liability of being deceived, 
when judging by lifting and weighing the hive. The reasons are that 
old combs are heavier than new, and often contain large quantities of 
bee bread. Still the experienced bee-keeper will seldom err in his esti- 
of winter supplies. Should any lack stores, give them a reserve frame 
of sealed honey, or if this cannot be done, and other stocks are very full 
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exchange a frame with each. If the lower part of such combs are empty, 
they may be placed near the center of the needy stocks, as there should 
be honey directly above the bees; but if full place them a little to one 
side of the cluster, for the reason that the bees need empty cells to win- 
ter in. The comb in each frame should have an inch hole cut through 
it four or five inches from the top, to enable the bees, in extreme cold 
weather to reach their stores in the outside combs without any danger of 
of freezing, by leaving the cluster to crawl around the outside of the 
frame. 

When there are cross-pieces, as in the improved comb frame, the bees 
seldom fail to leave openings above the cross pieces, which serve as the 
winter passages. Upward ventilation should be provided for strong win- 
ter stocks, by covering the hole in the top with a piece of wire cloth, 
and filling the basin with fine cut straw or shavings. This will absorb 
the moisture generated by the bees, thus keeping the combs dry and free 

from frost, while it permits the foul air to pass off so gradually, that 
cold currents in the hive are avoided. Stocks standing in exposed situ- 
ations, may be greatly benefitted by enclosing the hives, except the 
entrance, with caps made of flags or rye straw being careful to exclude 
the mice. Set up a broad board to shade the hive, and especially the 
entrance, during the middle of the day. If this be done, the bees will 
seldom leave the hive when the air is cool enough to chill them. When 
a judicious method of swarming has been pursued, and the colonies well 
eared for, they should be populous and well provisioned for the winter, 
requiring little trouble in getting ready, or risk in keeping them through 
till spring Such stocks, if shielded from the peircing wintry winds, and 
well ventilated, will pass a Siberian winter uninjured. Bees should not 
be disturbed during the winter, except at the close of every long spell 
of cold weather; when, if the air be warm onough for them to fly without 
being chilled, open all the entrances, allowing the rays of the sun to hit 
the alighting board, when the bees will fly out, void their feces and then 
return, without loss to the hive. 

WINTERING BEES IN CELLARS. 


* The object of wintering bees in cellars, is to have them in a place of 
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even temperature, and just cool enough to keep them in a state of inace 
tivity, thereby saving many bees, and greatly lessening the consumption 
of honey. A cellar for this purpose should be dry, and the hives raised 
from the floor, to guard against the comb becoming mouldy from excess 
of dampness. The cellar should be divided by a curtain or other par- 
tition, that no ray of light may reach the hive when the door is opened. 

The bees should not be taken in until it is evident that winter has 
commenced in earnest. The hives, if numerous, may be placed on shelves, 
one above the other, and strong stocks must have abundant upward ven- 
tilation. If the stocks are in the movable comb hive, this will be well 
secured by leaving off the caps, and leaving open the passages through 
the top bars of the frames. Also, the ventilator below the bottom board 
should be left unobstructed. A piece of wire cloth or thin muslin, four- 
teen by fifteen inches square, may be tacked on top of the hive to confine 
the bees, yet this would be unnecessary if the proper degree of tempera- 


ture were always maintained, and the light carefully excluded. When 


the stocks are in common hives, four or five boles should be bored with 
an inch bit,through the top of the hive and cevered with wire cloth. 
Inch strips should then be laid upon the shelves, and the hives placed 
upon them in an inverted position. Weak stocks, but partly filled with 
comb, need less ventilation. In mild weather the air may sometimes be 
purified by opening the door at night. The temperature should not be 
allowed to fall to the freezing point, yet forty or fifty stocks enclosed in 
a small space generate much heat, and may sometimes become uncom- 
fortably warm, which will be known by the uneasy movement of the bees. 
They should be examined occasionally through the winter, to see that all 
is right, but disturbed as little as possible. As spring approaches, the 
strong stocks become more uneasy, and should be taken to their summer 
stands, during the first warm days of March, setting out a few stocks at 
a time to avoid confusion by mixing until each has marked its location. 
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THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
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C H-A-P TH Roker 


The General Government of the United States consists of the Hxec- 
utive, Legislative and Judicial Departments. 

The Executive consists of the President—who is elected for four 
years, and receives a salary of $50,000 a year. 

Vice-President elected for four years—salary $8,000. 

The Cabinet consists of a Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary ef War, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, 
Postmaster General and Attorney General, whose salaries are $8,000 
each. 

The Legislative Department consists of a House of Representatives 
and Senate. The House of Representatives is composed of 293 mem- 
bers who are elected by Districts—each State being represented in pro- 
portion to its population as follows: 


STATES. MEMBERS, STATES. MEMBERS. 
PASTS DAMME chee es ceca caes MU AI Se eae h gat ae 1 SAMISBOUWEL 6 os Sic 5 sis scldveies,oveie «al inlay sere at a 
BME SIGS ssp. oie Stale o0\ 9 sco where ae elaes plovea 4 | Nebraskan...) 'cisi0% ete juan. + jefore ane tate 1 
SOARING clad ar te Wola cise hate oe deere sie ealene es A NOV ADR Fo ON Sails eis sle o's ore oles Stare a canna 1 
PREECE CRU ces teels sine win Se masta ® wraie aie h bear i| New Hampshire 2. )20, 063s 0st aseepeee 3 
Connecticut .... . 2 A INOW SOTSCY . cei siic vo cin wc sce ele mulie erin ea naam 
RM ARENVET IE aisle) win?a'u) ove abr to iuck, Woe ap Aa canis oo acelaiel ahs 1| New.) YOrk is usle i <ivet's es 'e)p oe nee 33 
BEVICGUSLER DMF pantie ered clel sar ctacsiacca iit. aloo Eine ae 2° | North -Carolimai ic. sh. «cman. poet eiereee 8 
ME GEE ihre eA nlc nove chorsin’e ee Se Ne 9 | OMIG 3a ciaio ye ois, 318 Sm se wiciahae ter iols bene Se ae 20 
EURIRILES Jae olsiy ac sSia'un giasie eet ce Wen i he meta na aaa Gale OPESOM NYA Sonia's poets ie tee re jetelarseg 
EUPIA N A each Meares wil ty Aaa ore aS cates sctaperatee oth Eee 13:}P ennisylv.am] acy so. nne pee be helenae eee 
PLCs SUtetebtatats:s'cle chavater cess cialcun c Mateate h cthare oe ee Neue 9\| Rhode Island ¢./. 2.22... ss). baa ee eee 2 
TNIV A ei ts se Matos a he ues aimieecR ee: SD 10: South ‘Carolinas y.cc2 earns. cess eee eeee 5 
NGAUS Met eeu i veh earache wean Soe eae hee 6. Pennessee so. So. eho e i Po ee 10 
Maine.. OA BOK AB LAS cis the, Sas ceeine onetalet ale geen jeter ee 
Maryland.. Giles whe wis wy wradolsiare lepeialhl ofers cysts MOF MA Ws CLIT OIL iosact er eie ocean gic spots 3 
Massachusetts ........-.:++rsseeceees- “ui VAT CUI soos Snigteceis ool elena! wloialy ala eel 
MI CHIP AR (oes. sR eiininln s weoevsley eae Love ian O SWWORb VARELOIE hoo. .k ate oh: aan Si 
Minnesota.... Bde eiala fh Sa Cal awe N See: eee ON OWN LEGCO BIRD Nol 2S) ear tay ase agen, eal eee oF See 
fi TSEC CCEI GY 0) Bae eR eae bane EE ALAN i GAN 6 ni 


The Senate consists of two members from eh State, elected by the t ( 
Legislature, and serving six years. 2 : 
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The compensation of members of Congress is fixed by law at $5,000 
per year, and twenty cents per mile each session to and from Washing- 
ton, and an $125 each per annum for stationery. 

Hach territory is entitled to one delegate in Congress, who is not 


entitled to vote. 
THE JUDICIARY DERARTMENT, 


This consists of a Supreme Court, Circuit and District Courts. There 
are nine Supreme Judges, nine Circuit Judges, and fifty-three District 
Judges, all of whom are appointed by the President, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate, and hold their offices during life. ‘The salary of the 
Supreme Judges is $10,000 each, Circuit Judges $6,000, District Judges 
from $3,000 to $4,000 each. 


PENSIONS FOR SOLDIERS. 


All surviving soldiers of the war of 1812, and all widows of deceased _ 
soldiers of the war of 1812, are entitied to pensions at the rate of $8.00 
per month. All soldiers disabled in the military service of the United 
States, are entitled to pensions as long as the disability continues. ‘The 
widows of all soldiers who died, or were killed while in the military 
Service, or who have since died from any disability or disease contracted 
in the service are entitled to pensions, and all children of such soldiers are 
also entitled to pensions until they become sixteen years of age. Mothers 
and fathers of sons who were killed in the service are entitled to pen- 
sions only when they were dependent on the son, in whole or in part, for 
their support. 

It is not necessary to employ an attorney to procure a pension. The 
applicant should in all cases give the full name of the soldier, his Com- 
pany and Regiment, state the ground upon which a pension is claimed, 
giving his State, county and post office; direct to the Commissioner of 
Pensions, Washington, D. C. Blanks will be returned, which must be 
filled up and executed in strict compliance with the instructions accom- 
panying them, and when completed, returned to the Commissioner of 
Pensions. If more evidence is required, the applicant will be notified. 
_ In case the applicant employes an attorney, ten dollars is the legal fee 

he is entitled to for his services. 
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THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


HOW TO ENTER, PRE-EMPT, TAKE A HOMESTEAD OR TREE CLAIM. 


The public lands of the United States which are still undisposed of 
and open to settlement lie in nineteen States and eight Territories. In ~ 
each case, except Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, the Indian Territory, and 
Alaska, land offices are established, in charge of a man known as Reg- 
ister of the Land Office, where the records of all surveyed -lands are 
kept, and all applications concerning lands in each district are filed and 
inguries answered. ‘The public lands are divided into two great classes. 
The one class have a dollar and a quarter an acre designated as the min- 
imum price, and the other two dollars anda half an acre. ‘Titles to 
these lands may be acquired by private entry or location under the 
homestead, pre-emption and timber-culture laws; or, as to some classes, 
by purchase for cash, in the case of lands hice may be purchased at 
private sale, or such as have not been reserved under any law. Such — 
tracts are sold on application to the Land Register, who issues a cer- 
tificate of purchase, the Receiver giving a receipt for the money paid, 
subject to the issue of a patent, or complete title, if the proceedings are 
found regular, by the Commissioner of the General land office at Wash- 
ington. 

Kntries under the land warrants (given mostly for military services 
under acts of Congress) have fallen off very largely by the absorption of 
such warrant, there having been no military bounty land warrants pro- — 
vided for on account of services in the late civil war. | 

Entries under the pre-emption law are restricted to heads of families, 


or citizens over twenty-one, who may settle upon any quarter-section (or 


160 acres) and have the right of prior claim to purchase on complying 
with certain regulations. 


The homestead laws give the right to one hundred and sixty acres of 


a dollar and a quarter lands, or to eighty acres of two dollar and a half 
lands, to any citizen or applicant for citizenship over twenty-one who will — 


actually settle upon and cultivate the land. This privilege ee . 


only to the surveyed lands, and the title is perfected by the issue of : hee 
patent after five years of actual settlement. The only charges in a 
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ease of homestead entries are fees and commissions, varying from a min- 
imum of $7 to a maximum of $22 for the whole tract entered, according 
to the size, value or place of record. 

Another large class of free entries of public lands is that provided 
for under timber culture acts of 1872-78. The purpose of these laws 


_ is to promote the growth of forest trees on public lands. They give the 


right to any settler who has cultivated in two years as muchas five acres 
of trees, to an eighty-acre homestead, or if ten acres, to a homestead of 
one hundred and sixty acres, and a free patent for his land is given him 
at the end of three years instead of five. The limitation of the home- 
stead laws to one hundred and sixty acres for each settler is extended in 
the case of timber culture so as to grant as many quarter sections of one 
hundred and sixty acres each as have been improved by the culture for 
ten years,of forty acres of timber thereon, but the quarter sections 
must not lie immediately contiguous. 


SALE AND PURCHASE OF LAND. 


- All contracts for the sale or purchase of real estate, must be in writ- 
ing. 
Never buy a farm or lot without first having a complete abstract show- 


_ ing the chain of title from the entry in the Government land office up 
_ to the date of purchase. The abstract should be made out by a careful, 


competent and reliable abstractor. It should show all conveyances in 


_ detail and in the order they were made. It should show all mortgages, 


all liens or judgments in the various courts, all delinquent taxes, or 
mechanic’s liens, or if there are none, it must be so certified. As soon 
as a deed for land is received, or a mortgage executed, they should be 
recorded in the county record.of Deeds and Mortgages without a moments 
delay. Many heavy losses have arisen from neglect to have convey- 
ances properly recorded. A chattel mortgage should be immediately 
recorded. All agreements for the lease of land should be in writing and 
signed by all parties in interest, each party keeping a copy of the same. 
All agreements for the purchase of growing timber or crops should be in 


__-writing, as they pass with the sale of the land unless expressly reserved 
__ by & written instrument: 2 As a general and safe rule—~every thing 
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agreed upon in a contract or an agreement should be written out dis- 
tinctly, and care should be taken to say all that is meant, and just what 
is meant, and nothing else; for it isa rule of law that no oral tes- 
timony shall control a written agreement, unless fraud can be proved. 
Against fraud nothing stands. 

As a rule, all written instruments are construed and interpreted by 


law, according to the simple, customary and natural meaning of the 
words used. ; 


ABSTRACT OF IOWA LAWS. 
TAXATION OF PROPERTY. 


The owners of personal property, on the first day of January of each 
year, and the owners of real property on the first day of November of 
each year, are liable for the taxes thereon. 

The following property is exempt from taxation, viz.: 

All animals not hereafter specified, the woo] shorn from sheep belonging 
to the person giving the list, his farm produce, harvested within one 
year previous to the listing; private libraries not exceeding three hund- 
red dollars in value; family pictures, kitchen furniture, beds and bed- 
ding requisite for each family, all wearing apparel in actual use, and all 
food provided for the family; but no person from whom a compensation 
for board or lodging is received or expected, is to be considered a mem- 
ber of the family within the intent of this clause. 


@ 


The polls or estates or both of persons who, by reason of age or 


infirmity, may, in the opinion of the assessor, be unable to contribute to 
the public revenue; such opinion and the fact upon which it is based 
being in all cases reported to the Board of Equalization by the assessor 
or any other person, and subject to reversal by them. 

The farming. utensils;of any person who makes his livelihood by 
farming; and the tools of any mechanic, not in either case to exceed 
three hundred dollars in value. 

Government lands entered or located or lands purchased from this 


State, should not be taxed for the year in which the entry, location or — 


purchase is made. 
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shal) be allowed for such loss only as is not covered by insurance. 
_ All other property is subject to taxation. 

4 The Township Board of Equalization shall meet the first Monday in 
April of each year. “Appeal lies to the Circuit Court. 

The County Board of Hqualization (the Board of Supervisors) meet 


- at their regular session in June of each year. Appeal lies to the Circuit 
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Tax sale is held on first Monday in October in each year. 

_ Redemption may be made at any time within three years after date of 
e, by paying to the County Auditor the amount of sale, and twenty 
rcentum of such amount immediately added as penalty, with ten per 
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per « centum added as before, with in per cent. interest as before. er 


Bae for actual use, and suitable to the condition, and the trunks __ 
Teceptacles BORO ERO y: to contain the same; one musket, or tifle, re 
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he theal | eelaonouts: and paintings not kept for the purpose of sale; a 
seat or pew occupied by the debtor or his family in any house of public 
worship; an interest in a public or private burying ground not exceed- 
ing one acre; two cows and a calf; one horse, unless a horse is exempt 
as hereinafter provided; fifty sheep and the wool therefrom, and the 
materials manufactured from said wool; six stands of bees; five hogs and — 
all pigs under six months; the necessary food for exempted animals for 


six months; all flax raised from one acre of ground, and manufactures — 


therefrom; one bedstczd and necessary bedding for every two in the 
family; all cloth manufactured by the defenddnt not exceeding one 


hundred yards; household fand”kitchen furniture not exceeding two 


hundred dollars in value; all spinning wheels and looms; one sewing 
machine and other instruments of domestic labor kept for actual use; 
the necessary provisions and fuel for the use of the family for six 
months; the proper tools, instruments or books of the debtor, if a 
farmer, mechanic, surveyor, clergyman, lawyer, physician, teacher or 
professor; the horse, or team, consisting of not more than two horses 
or mules, or two yokes of..cattle, and the wagon or other vehicle, with 


the proper harness or tackle, by the use of which the debtor, if a phy- — 


sician, public officer, farmer, teamster or other laborer, habitually earns 
his living; and to the debtor, if a printer, ‘there shall also be exempt a 
printing press and the types, furniture and material necessary for the 


nib 


si 


use of such printing press, and ai newspaper office to the value of — 


twelve hundred dollars; the earnings of such debtor, or those of his — 


family, at any time within ninety days next preceding the levy. 
Persons unmarried and not the head of a family, and non-residents, 


have exempt their own ordinary wearing apparel and trunks to contain — 


the same. 


There is also exempt;°to a head of a family, a homestead, not exceed- 


‘for work or material Seat for thes same. 
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ESTRAY ANIMALS.” 


; _ Any swine, sheep, goat, horse, neat cattle or other animal distrained 
for damage done to one’s enclosure), when the owner is not known, 
phall be treated as an estray. 

Within five days after taking up an estray, notice containing a full 
scription thereof, shall be posted up in three of the most public places 
| the township; and in ten days, the person taking up such estray shall 
x0 | before a Justice of the Peace in the township and make oath as to 
here such estray was taken up, and that the marks or brands have not 
sen altered, to his knowledge. The estray shall then be appraised, by 


. Justice may not proceed further than to enter the description of 
-estray on his book, and if no owner appears within six months, the 


nes Tf any person unlawfully take up an estray, or take up an estray and 
ail to comply with the law regarding estrays, or use or work it contra- 
above, or work it before having it appraised, or keep such estray 
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HAWKEYE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DE. DES MOINES, (5% ones TOW AS 


wr 2 Os 0 0 00 OOOO esr eae _eeeE»©2<S 0 008 00 2 0 0 0 OOOO SS 


CASH ASSETS, - - - $620,051.91, 


eee e<3O3Oorr 00 OOOO OSes ES eee eee eee err 


> This Company has issued to the Farmers of Iowa over 90,000 of their 
Policies. 


This Company has paid in losses to the people of Iowa nearly Half a Million of Dollars. 

This Company does not insure against Wind, Tornadoes or Hail, but has the largest eee 
Insurance business of any company in the State of Iowa. 

The motto of the Hawkeye Insurance Company is to deal fairly and liberally with all 


—_—_—___—__2--—____——__— 


This Company has the largest Cash Assets, the largest Gross Surplus, and the Largest 


Net’Surplus oF any lowa Company, 


The Company is managed by the following officers, who are weil known to the people of 
fowa: 


E. J. INGERSOLL, President. J. CALLANAN, Vice-President. 
S. MERRILL, Hx-Governor of Iowa, Treasurer. A. HOWELL, Secretary. Pe 
W. C. COLE, Assistant Secretary. 
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ONE W 'B UCKEYE MO WER 3 TABLERAKE. 


WE MANUFACTURE lias 
*, MEILLER’S BUCKEYVEBUNDER (Twine and Wire.) 
mi [=~ Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


AULTMAN, MILLER & 69., Akron, Chio. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCECE, 


be OE’ TOW A... 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


ay 

Insurance that insures; no assessment :; no *‘ passing round the hat’’; so much insurance 
for so much premium—certain in amount, and reliable and prompt in payment. 
_ All approved forms of Life and Endowment insurance at as low rates of premium as any 
_ other responsible company in the United States. 

Policy holders participate in all surplus and profits resulting from the business. The pay- 
ment of every policy guaranteed and secured by a deposit of the full liability under it with 
the Anditor of the State of Iowa. 


Total liability of the Company on the 1st day of January, 1881........... $292,699 75 
Deposited with the Auditor of State to secure that liability.............. 368,967 24 


‘For further information as to rates, apply to local agents, or to 
HOWT SHERMAN, President, Des Moines, iowa. 
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‘Tree: PION EER” 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 
AS "SHE 


Standard for Quality, Durability and Strength. 


It is equaled by none and is guaranteed in all respects superior in excellence to any 
known fence existing. Factories at 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania, H DeKalb, Ulinois. 


Home Orrice: DEKALB, I[LL.. 
do. ELA TES EL hee CO. 


BESTA BLISiED isGes. 


PERCIVAL & HATTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


DES MOINES, SS a eG el Re en 


We have alarge list of Wild Lands, Improved Farms and City Property for sale. A num- 
ber of choice Stock Farms of various sizes andprices. Also pargains in City Property. For 
full particulars write or call on us. ‘ 

(= Parties having property to sell will please send us a discription. 
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THE RANDALL HARROW. — 
THE MOST CON- — ECONOMIZES ‘ 


TIME; SAVES i 
TABOR AND P 
MONE Y SE- * 


SRS 
CURES THE J 33% 
iii == LARGEST Yre.i? 


Min = 
‘gg LOT 
= 


VENIENT, EF- 


FECTIVE, DU- 


RABLE. AND “ 
Wee re ee ' QS 
ig i> oF CROPS BY THE 


aioe 22> Most PERFECT 
HARROW MApDE a ani TILLAGE 


It has no equalas a Pulverizer, Cultivator, Sod-Cutter, and for tilling all tenacious and 
tough soils. {itis asubstitute for the plow, cutting from 6 to to1feetin breadth. Less labor 
and increased crops are the certain results of the use of the Randall Harrow. Half the time 
saved by using it to prepare soilfor seed; andit adaptsitselfin every condition of surface and 
soil. 


VET AT LE WiLL. DO: 


It will thoroughly Pulverize the Soil. 
It will thoroughly cover up seed grain. 
Tt will thoroughly cover up surface manure. 
It is oftena substitute for the Plow. i 
it will save half the time and labor in preparing soil for seed. ; 
| It willincrease your crops. It willsave its cost in one season. 


RELIABLE gl 


———— i —_ | ————— 


Every one who Has used it or Seen it Used it, Speaks im its Praise. ‘“ 


——— 


IT IS XO EXPERIMENT BUT A PROVED SUCCESS. 


Do not Tramp after and lift your useless old Drag. Ride the Randall, , ny 
and Save many a Weary Mile. | i 


Se 


TESTIMONIAL. a 


inever bought amachineI was so wellsatisfied to pay for as the Randall Harrow. Ihave 2) 
thoroughly tested ‘t on nearly all kinds of ground, corn stubble. sod breaking and fall plowing. nts 
No other implement can approach it for completeness of work and economy of powerin sur! 
face cultivation. I am sure you will bave success, for the Harrows needs only to be usedto- 
commend itself as the most valuable implement in use. All purchasers will find, asI have, 
that you have conferred a favor by placing the Randall Harrow within their recch.—M. W. 
DUNHAM, Oak Lawn Farm, Wayne, Ill., May 14, 1819. i 


We would be pleased to mail descriptive circular to any one applying. Agents wanted in t 
unoccupied territory. ' 


J. W.STODDARD & CQ.., Payton, Ohio,” Manufacturer 


Me 
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if You Find Yourself in Need of any Good, Fresh, Reliable 


| SE 


FOR THE FARM OR GARDEN, SEND FORK 


DORR'S IOWA SEED MANUAL, 


WHICH CONTAINS A LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF THE BEST VARIETIES OF 


. SHEDS &RPRUIT, 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATION, 


Vi 


Besides much other valuable information. Sent to any address on receipt of one 3 cent 
stamp. 


if CC. VA. IMOFLER, Seed Grower, Des Moines, lowa. 
ae The Frentress Steel 


Licensed and protected under 
all the bottom patents on barb 
“ wire, 


i) Patented Bis inter 1 
Rue Reissued May 2, 1 


The Most Popular Barb Fence Wire now Offered in Market, at Prices . 
which Cannot be Undersoid. Reese 


_& sure protection, cheaper than board or rail fence, and good for a life time. Wastes no 

ound. Has no weedy fence row. When the best costs no more than an inferior article, 
always look forthe BEST. We claim for the eee a eur eny y over all other Wires. 
MANUFACTURED B 


Ny k ST. LOUIS WIRE FENCE COMPANY, | THE FRENTRESS BARB WIRE FENCE COMPANY — 


815 & 816 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. | East Dubuque, Hilinois. 
P (@¥" Send for Price Lists and Circulars. Mention this Book. 44 


yes . Book and the HomEstEap for one year will be sent to any NEW subscriber. 
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WARNER & CARRUTHERS, 
PLUMBERS, STEAM and GAS FITTERS, © 


316 Seventh Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


Steam and hot water apparatus for warming and ventilating buildings. Gas Fixtures, Kero- 
sene Fixtures, Iron, Brass, Wood and Chain Pumps for Cisterns, Deep and Drive Wells, 
Wrought and Cast Iron Fences, for Window Guards, Cemeteries, Lawns, Public Squares, etc., 
etc. Wrought Iron Pipe, Iron and Prass Fittings, Gas, Oil and Gasoline Stoves. Dealers 
in every variety of goods pertaining to Water, Gas,Steam and Oil. Orders by mail promptly 
filled. Please rember the place and give usacall. Everything at the lowest livingprces. All 

goods and work guaranteed. anes 


MY jAGENTS MAKE $5, $10, $15, %20, 825 AND 830 PER DAY. 


LEWIS'S COMBINATION FORCE PUMP 


PIELER ae Ce 


Fy 2 6 pT 
yy ehe lg apn 


Manes Turee Machines, Is tae Best Pump In THE 
+5 
WORLD. 


ANOTHER NEW IMPROVEMENT IS 


AP EY Gara eee 
Lex A JLEWIS_COMBIN 


i 
atl 
oI 


LEWIS'S PATENT SPRAY ATTACHMENT. 


ee 
Px 


can change from solid stream to spray 

aie instantly. 

4 ion°’t Fail to Read this Splendid — 
iA Ofter:—I willsendasample Pump,express 


4_ jk paid, to any express station in the U.S.or 
{aes Canadas for $5.50. Regular retail price $6. 
3} Weight, 4% Ibs. Length, 32 inches. 
y also manufacture, separate, the 


d qual. 
Can do from 3to5 acres per day. One we 
pound of Paris Green will glve an acre PS 
ab Pealgat dls dressings. For syringing Bi tea ; ae 
rult trees infected with insects of any|ppice—post-paid—Zi 4 OR. ci 
kind it stands Dn iealad. Merid for tlic: Price—post-paid—Zinc, $1.25; Polished Brass, $1.75. 
rated Circular, Price List and Terms to 
Bettei te’ I. give .the) pames. and Over 15,000 Sold in Seven Months. 
addresses of many of my agents who make from $10 to $30 in a single day; also a long list 
of my customers, each of whom have bought from $50 to $2000 worth of these goods in from 
1to3 weeks time. You can make from $10 to $30 per day. Agents wanted everywhere. 


P. CC. LEWIS, Catskill, New York. 


THE IOWA HOMESTEAD. 


THIS IS THE OLDEST AND BEST : 
feat) AGRICULTURAL WEEKLY IN THE xnorRTHWEST. d 
“It gives special attention to Live-Stock, General Farming, Dairying, Fruit-Growing and © 
Forestry, Poultry and Bee-Keeping, Household Affairsand Markets. Each*number contains 
the condensed News of the Week, a Story and Select Poetry. All estray animals taken up 
up in Iowa are advertised in the HomestTEAD. For the small sum of $1.50 a copy of th 


Address, ; IOWA HOMESTEAD, Des Moines, Io’ 
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